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EXTRACT FROM 


LETTER TO THE PUBLISHERS. 


... 


EVERY history, and especially that of France, is one 
vast, long drama, in which events are linked together 
according to defined laws, and in which the actors play 
parts not ready made and learned by heart, parts depend- 
ing, in fact, not only upon the accidents of their birth, 
but also upon their own ideas and their own will. There 
are, in the history of peoples, two sets of causes essentially 
different, and, at the same time, closely connected: the 
natural causes which are set over the general course of 
events, and the unrestricted causes which are incidental. 
Men do not make the whole of history; it has laws of 
I: igher origin; but, in history, men are unrestricted agents 
who produce for it results and exercise over it an influence 
for which they are responsible. The fated causes and the 
unrestricted causes, the defined laws of events and the 
spontaneous actions of man's free agency - herein is the 
whole of history. And in the faithful reproduction of 
these two elements consist the truth and the moral of 
stories from it. 
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LETTER TO THE PUBLISHERS. 


Never was I more struck with this twofold character or 
history than in my tales to my grandchildren. vVhen I 
commenced with them, they, beforehand, evinced a lively 
interest, and they began to listen to me with serious good 
will; but when they did not wen apprehend the length. 

Iling chain of events, or when historical personages did 
110t become, in their eyes, creatures real and free, worthy 
of sympathy or reprobation, when the drama was not 
developed before them with clearness and animation, I saw 
their attention grow fitful and flagging; they required 
light and life together; they wished to be illumined and 
excited, instructed and amused. 
At the same time that the difficulty of satisfying this 
twofold desire was painfully felt by me, I discovered 
therein more means and chances than I had at first fore- 
seen of succeeding in making my young audience com- 
prehend the history of France in its complication and its 
grandeur. When Corneille observed,- 


u. . . . In the well.born soul 
Valour ne'er lingers till due seasons roll,"- 


he spoke as truly for intelligence as for valour. When once 
a\vakened and really attentive, young minds are more ea r- 
nest and more capable of complete comprehension tha n 
anyone would suppose. In order to explain fully to my 
grandchildren the connexion of events and the influence 
of historical personages, I was sometimes led into very 
conlprehensive considerations and into pretty deep studies 
of character. And in such cases I was nearly always not 
only perfectly understood but keenly appreciated. I put it 
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to tbe proof in the sketch of Charlemagne's reign and 
character; and the two great objects of that great man, 
who succeeded in one and failed in the other, received 
from my youth tùl audience the most riveted attention and 
the most clear comprehension. Youthful minds have 
greater grasp than one is disposed to give thcln credit for, 
and, perhaps, men would do well to be as earnest in their 
lives as children are in their studies. 
In order to attain the end I had set before me, I always 
took care to connect my stories or my reflections with the 
great events or the great personages of history. \Vhen we 
\vish to examine and describe a district scientifically, we 
traverse it in all its divisions and in every direction; we 
visit plains as well as mountains, villages as well as cities, 
the most obscure corners as well as the most famous spots; 
this is the way of proceeding with the geologist, the bot.. 
anist, the archæologist, the statistician, the scholar. But 
when we wish particularly to get an idea of the chief feat.. 
ures of a country, its fixed outlines, its general conforma.. 
tion, its special aspects, its great roads, we mount the 
heights; we place ourselves at points whence we can best 
take in the totality and the physiognomy of the land- 
scape. And so we must proceed in history when we wish 
neither to reduce it to the skeleton of an abridgment nor 
extend it to the huge dimensions of a learned \vork. 
Great events and great men are the fixed points and the 
peaks of history; and it is thence that we can observe it 
in its totality, and follow it along its highways. In my 
tales to my grandchildren I sometimes lingered over SOine 
particular anecdote which gave me an opportunity of setA 
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ting in a vivid light the dominant spirit of an age or the 
characteristic manners of a people; but, with rare excep- 
tions, it is always on the great deeds and the great person- 
ages of history that I have relied for making of them in 
my tales what they were in reality-the centre and the 
focus of the life of France. 


GUIZOT. 


V AL-RIClØR, December, I" 
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CHAPTER I. 


GAUL. 


YOUNG France inhabits a country, tong ago cIvilized and 
Christianized, where, despite of rr.uch imperfection and much 
social misery, thirty-eight millions of men live in security and 
peace, under laws equal for all and efficiently upheld. There 
is every reason to nourish great hopes of such a country, and 
to wish for it more and more of freedom, glory, and pros.. 
perity j but one must be just towards one's own times, and 
estimate at theIr true va]ue advantages already acquired and 
progress already accomplished. If one were suddenly carried 
twenty or thirty centuries backward, into the midst of that 
which was then called Gaul, one would not recognize France. 
The same mountains reared their heads; the same plains 
stretched far and wide; the same rivers rolled on their 
course; there is no alteration in the physical formation of 
the country; but its aspect was very different. Instead of 
the fields all trim with cultivation, and all covered with 
various produce, one would see inaccessible morasses and 
vast forests, as yet uncleared, given up to the chances of 
primitive vegetation, peopled wi th wolves and bears, and even 
the urus, or huge wild ox, and with elks too-a kind of beast 
that one finds no longer now-a-days, save in the colder regions 
of north-eastern Europe, such as Lithuania and Courland. 
'rhen wandered over the champaign great herds of swine, as 
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fierce almost as \Volves, tamed only so far as to know the 
sound of their keepèr's horn. The better sort of fruits and 
of vegetables were quite unknown; they were imported Into 
Gaul-the greatest part from Asia, a portion from Africa and 
th
 islands of the Mediterranean; and others, at a later period, 
from the New \V orId. Cold and rough was the prevailir
g 
temperature. N early every winter the rivers froze sufficientl;" 
hard for the passage of cars. And three or four centuries 
before the Christian era, on that vast territory comprised 
between the ocean, the Pyrenees, the Mediterranean, the Alps, 
and the Rhi
e, Jived six or seven Inillions of men a bestial 
hfe, enclosed in dwellings dark and low, the best of them 

uiIt of wood and clay, covered with branches or straw, made 
in a single round piece, open to daylight by the door alone, 
and confusedly heaped together behind a rampart, not in- 
artistically composed, of tilnber, earth, and stone, which sur- 
rounded and protected what they were pleased to call a town. 
Of even such towns there were scarcely any as yet, save 
in the most populous and least uncultivated portion of Gaul; 
that is to say, in the southern and eastern regions, at the foot 
of the mountains of Auvergne and the Cévennes, and along 
the coasts of the Mediterranean. In the north and the west 
were paltry hamlets, as transferable almost as the people 
themselves; and on some islet amidst the morasses, or in 
some hidrlen recess of the forest, were huge entrenchments 
formed of the trees that were felled, where the population, at 
the first sound of the war-cry, ran to shelter themselves, with 
their flocks and all their movables. And the war-cry was 
often heard: men living grossly and idly are very prone 
to quarrel and fight. Gaul, Inoreover, was not occupied by 
one and the same nation, with the same traditions and the 
same chiefs. rrribes, very different in origin, habits, and date 
of settlement, were continually disputing the territory. In the 
south were Iberians or Aquitanians, Phænicians and Greeks; 
in the north and north-west Kymrians or Belgians; every 
where else, Gauls or Celts, the most nUlnerous settlers, who 
had the honour of giving their name to the country. Who 
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were the first to come, then? and what was the date of the 
first settlement? Nobody knows. Of the Greeks alone does 
history mark with any precision the arrival in southern Gaul. 
Ffhe Phænicians preceded them by several centuries; but it 
is impossible to fix any exact titHe. The information is equal. 
ly vague about the period when the KymrÌans invaded the 
north of Gaul. As for the Gauls and the Iberians, there is 
not a word about their first entrance into the country, for tt
ey 
are discovered there already at the first appearance of the 
country itself in the domain of history. 
The Iberians, whom Roman writers call Aquitanians, 
dwelt at the foot of the Pyrenees, in the territory comprised 
between the mountains, the Garonne, and the ocean. Ffhey 
belonged to the race which, under the SaIne appellation, had 
peopled Spain; but by what route they canle into Gaul is a 
problem which we cannot solve. It is much the same in 
tracing the origin of e\-ery nation; for in those barbarous 
times men lived and died without leaving any enduring memo- 
rial of their deeds and their destinies; no monulnents; no 
writings; just a few oral tr:-tditions, perhaps, which are 
speedily lost or altered. It is in proportion as they becOlne 
enlightened and civilized, that men feel the desire and dis- 
cover the means of extending their Inemorial far beyond their 
own lifetime. That is the beginning of history, the offspring 
of noble and useful sentiments, which cause the mind to 
dwell upon the future, and to yearn for long continuance; 
sentiments which testify to the superiority of man over al1 
other creatures living upon our earth, which foreshadow the 
immortality of the soul, and which are warrant for the progress 
of the human race by preserving for the generations to caIne 
what has been done and learned by the generations tJJat 
disappear. 
By whatever route and at whatever epoch the Iberians 
carne into the south-west of Gaul, they abide there still in the 
department of the Lower Pyrenees, under the name of Basques; 
1. peoplet * distinct from all its neighbours in features, cos" 
· Fr. "peupladc;," fromþeoþle, on the ana1o
 of circlet from circle.-TRANs. 
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tume, and especially language, which resembles none of tbe 
present languages of Europe, contains many words which 
are to be found in the names of rivers, mountains, and towns 
of olden Spain, and which presents a considerable analogy to 
the idioms, ancient and modern, of certain peoples of 
northern Africa. The Phrenicians did not leave, as the 
Iberians did, in the south of France distinct and well-authen. 
ticated descendants. They had begun about 1100 B.C. to trade 
there. They went thither in search of furs, and gold and 
silver, which were got either from the sand of certain rivers, 
as for instance the Ariège (in Latin Aurigera), or from certain 
mines of the Alps, the Cevennes, and the Pyrenees; they 
brought in exchange stuffs dyed with purple, necklaces and 
rings of glass, and, above all, arms and wine; a trade like 
that which is now-a-days carried on by the civilized peoples of 
Europe with the savage tribes of Africa and America. For 
the purpose of extending and securing their commercial 
expeditions, the Phænicians founded colonies in se7eral parts 
of Gaul, and to them is attributed the earliest origin of 
Ne11lausus (Nimes), and of Alesia, near Semur. But, at the 
end of three or four centuries, these colonies fell into decay j 
the trade of the Phænicians was withdrawn from Gaul, and 
the only important sign it preserved of their residence was a 
road which, starting frolll th
 eastern Pyrenees, skirted the 
Gallic portion of the l\Iediterranean, crossed the Alps by the 
pass of Lenda, and so united Spain, Gaul, and Italy. A.fter 
the withdrawal of the Phænicians this road was kept up and 
repaired, at first by the Greeks of Marseilles, and subsequent- 
ly by the R0l11ans. 
As merchants and colonists, the Greeks were, in Gaul, the 
.5uccessors of the Phænicians, and J\farseilles wa5" one of their 
first and most considerable colonies. At the time of the 
Phcenicians' decay in Gaul, a Greek peoplet, the Rhodians, 
had pushed their commercial enterprises to a great distance j 
alJd, in the words of the ancient historians, held the empire 
of the sea. Their ancestors had, in former times, succeeded 
the Phænicians in the island of Rhodes. and they likewise 
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succeeded them in the south of Gaul, and founded, at the 
mouth of the Rhone, a colony called Rhodanusia or Rhoda, 
with the same name as that which they had already founded 
on the north-east coast of Spain, and which is now-a-days the 
town of Rosas, in Catalonia. But t'he importance of the 
Rhodians on the southern coast of Gaul was short-lived. It 
had already sunk very low in the year 600 B.C., when 
Euxenes, a Greek trader, coming from Phocea, an Ionian town 
of Asia Minor, to seek his fortune, landed from a bay 
eastward of the Rhone. The Segobrigians, a tribe of the 
Gallic race, were in occupation of the neighbouring 
country. N ann, their chief, gave the strangers kindly wel- 
come, and took them home with him to a great feast which 
he was giving for his daughter's marriage, who was called 
Gyptis, according to some, and Petta, according to other his- 
torians. A custom, which exists still in several cantons of 
the Basque country, and even at the centre of France, in 
Morvan, a mountainous district of the department of the 
Nièvre, would that the maiden should appear only at the end 
of the banquet and holding in her hand a filled wine-cup, and 
that the guest to whom she should present it should become 
the husband of her choice. By accident, or quite another 
cause, says the ancient legends, Gyptis stopped opposite 
Euxenes, and handed him the cup. Great was the surprise, 
and, probably, anger amongst the Gauls who were present j 
but Nann, believing he recognized a comnlandment from his 
gods, accepted the Phocean as his son-in-law, and gave him 
as dowry the bay where he had landed, with some cantons in 
the territory around. Euxenes, in gratitude, 
ave his wife 
the Greek name of ArÙtoxena (that is, "the best of hostesses "), 
sent away his ship to Phocea for colonists, and whilst waiting 
for them, laid in the centre of the bay, on a peninsula hollowed 
out harbour-wise, towards the south, the foundations of a 
town, which he called Massilia-thence Marseilles. 
Scarcely a year had elapsed when Euxenes' ship arrived 
from Phocea, and with it several galleys, bringing colonists 
full of hope, and laden with provisions, utensiIi, arms, seeds, 
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vine-cuttings, and olive-cuttings, and, moreover, a statute of 
Diana, which the colonists had gone to fetch from the cele- 
brated temple of that goddess at Ephesus, and which her 
priestess, Aristarche, accompanied to its new country. 
The activity and prosperity of Marseilles, both within and 
without, were rapidly developed. She carried her commerce 
wherever the Phænicians and the Rhodians had marked out 
a road; she repaired their forts; she took to herself their 
establishments; and she placed on her medals, to signify 
dominion, the rose, the emblern of Rhodes, besides the lion of 
Marseilles. But Nann, the Galic chieftain, who had protected 
her infancy, died; and his son, Coman, shared the jealousy 
felt by the Segobrigians and the neighbouring peoplets to- 
wards the new comers. He promised and really resolved to 
destroy the new city. It was the time of the flowering of the 
vine, a season of great festivity amongst the Ionian Greeks, 
and Marseilles thought solely of the preparations for the feast. 
The houses and public places were being decorated with 
branches and flowers. No guard was set; no work was done. 
Coman sent into the town a number of his nlen, SOBle openly, 
as if to take part in the festivities; others hidden at the bot- 
tom of the cars which conveyed into 11arseilles the branches 
and foliage from the outskirts. He himself went and lay in 
ambush in a neighbouring glen, with seven hundred men, they 
say, but the number is probably exaggerated, and waited for 
his emissaries to open the gates to him during the night. But 
once more a woman, a near relation of the Gallic chieftain, 
was the guardian angel of the Greeks, and revealed the fact 
to a young man of Marseilles, with whom she was familiar. 
The gates were immediately shut, and so many Segobrigians 
as happened to be in the town were massacred. Then, when 
night came on, the inhabitants, armed, went forth to surprise 
Coman in the ambush where he was awaiting the moment to 
surprise them. And there he fell with all his men. 
Delivered as they were from this danger, the Massilians 
nevertheless remained in a difficult and disquieting situation. 
The peoplets around, in coalition against them, attacked them 
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often and threatened them incessantly. But whilst they were 
struggling against these embarrassments. a grand disaster, 
happening in the very same spot whence they had emigrated 
half a century before, was procuring them a great ac.:ession 
of strength and the surest nleans of defence. In the yeår 
542 B.C., Phocea succumbed beneath the efforts of Cyrus, 
King of Persia, and her inhabitants, leaving to the conqueror 
empty streets and deserted houses, took to their ships i 11 a 
body, to transfer their homes elsewhere. A portion of this 
floating population n1ade straight for Marseilles; others stop- 
ped at Corsica, in the harbour of Alalia, another Phocean 
colony. But at the end of five years they too, tired of pirat- 
ical life and of the incessant wars they had to sustain against 
the Carthaginians, quitted Corsica, and went to rejoin their 
cOlnpatriots in Gaul. 
Thenceforward Marseilles found herself in a position to 
face her enemies. She extended her walls all around the bay 
and her enterprises far away. She founded on the southern 
coast of Gaul and on the eastern coast of Spain, permanent 
settlements, which are to this day towns: eastward of the 
Rhone, Hercules' harbour, M01ZæCltS (1Innaco), Nicæa (Nice), 
Alltipolis (Antibes); westward, Hcraclca Cacabaria (Saint- 
Gilles), Agatha (Agde), Emporiæ (Ampurias in C"ltalonia), 
&c., &c. I n the valley of the Rhone, several towns of the 
Gauls, Cabellio (Cavaillon), Avellio (Avignon), Arelate (Arles), 
for instance, were like Greek colonies, so great there was the 
number of travellers or established merchants who spoke 
Greek. With this cOlnmercial activity 1\1arseilles united in- 
tellectual and scientific activity; her grammarians were among 
the first to revise and annotate the poems of lIomer ; and 
bold travellers from Marseilles, Euthymenes and Pytheas by 
name, cruised, one along the western coast of Africa beyond 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and the other the southern and west- 
ern coasts of Europe, fron1 the Inouth of the Tanais (pon ),in 
the Black Sea, to the latitudes and perhaps into the interior 
of the Baltic. They lived, both of them, in the second half 
of the fourth century B.C., and they wrote each a Periplus, or 
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tales of their travels, which have unfortunately been almost 
entirely lost. 
But whatever may have been her intelligence and activi
y, 
a single town situated at the extremity of Gaul and peopled 
with foreigners could have but little influence over so vast d. 
country and its inhabitants. At first civilization is very hard 
a nd vel y slow; it requires many centuries, many great events. 
and l11any years of toil to overcome the early habits of a peo- 
ple, and cause them to exchange the pleasures, gross inaeed, 
.but accompanied with the idleness and freedolTI of barbarian 
life, for the toilful advantages of a regulated social condition. 
By dint of fOff
sight, perseverance, and courage, the merchants 
of 1Iarseilles and her colonies cros
ed by two or three main 
lines the forests, morasses, and heaths through the savage 
tribes of Gauls, and there effected their exchanges, but to the 
right and left they penetrated blxl a short distance; even on 
their n1ain lines thel.
 "races soon disappeared; and at the 
cmnmerclal settlements which they established here and there 
they were oft 
n far more oc
upied in self-defence than in 
spreading their example. Beyond a strip of land of uneven 
Lrcadth, along the lVlediterranean, and save the space peopled 
towards the south-west by the Iberians, the country, which re- 
ceived its name frOIn the former of the two, was occu.- ied by 
the Gauls and the Kymrians; by the Gauls in the centre. 
south-east, and east, in the highlands of modern France, be- 
tween the Alps, the Vosges, the mountains of Auvergne and 
the Cévennes; by the Kymrians in the north, north-west, ..lnd 
west, in the lowlands, from the western boundary of the Gauls 
to the Ocean. 
\Vhether the Gauls and the Kymrians were originalIy of 
the same race, or at least of races closely connected; whether 
they were both anciently comprised under the general name of 
Celts; and whether the Kymrians, if they were not .'.f the 
same race as the Gauls, belonged to that of the Germans, th 
final conquerors of the Roman empire, are questions w
1ich the 
learned have been a long, long while discussing without de. 
ciding. The only facts which seeln to be clear and certain 
t\re the following. 
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The ancients for a long while applied without distinction 
the name of Celts to the peoples who lived in the west and 
north of Europe, regardless of precise limits, language, or 
origin. It was a geographical title applicable to a vast but 
ill-explored territory, rather than a real historical name of race 
or nation. And so, in the earliest times, Gauls, Germans l 
Bretons, and even Iberians, appear frequently confounded 
under the name of Cclts, peoples of Celtita. 
Little by little this nanle is observed to become more re- 
stricted and more precise. The Iberians of Spain are the 
first to be detached; then the Germans. In the century pre.. 
ceding the Christian era, the Gauls, that is, the peoples in
 
habiting Gaul, are alone called Celts. We begin even to 
recognize amongst thc/lt diversities of race, and to distinguish 
the Iberians of Gaul alias Aquìtanians and the Kymrians OJ 
Belgians from the Gauls, to whom the name of Celts is con.- 
fined. Sometimes even it is to a confederation of certain 
Gallic tribes that the name specially applies. Howe,Ter it be, 
the Gauls appear to have been the first inhabitants of West. 
ern Europe. In the most ancient historical nlenlorials they 
arc found there, and not only in Gaul, but in Great Britain, 
in Ird3.nd, and in the neighbouring islets. In Gaul, after 
a long predominance, their race commingled with other races 
to fJrm the French nation. But, in this commingling, numer
 
ous traces of their language, monuments, manners, and name
 
of persons and places, survived and still exist, especially to 
the east and south-east, in local customs and yernacular dia. 
lects. In Ireland, in the highlands of Scotland, in the Heb- 
rides and the Isle of 1\lan, Gauls (Gaels) still live under their 
primitive name. There we still have the Gaelic race and 
tongue, free, if not fronl any change, at least fronl absorbent 
fusion. 
Fi üm the seventh to the fourth c
ntury B.C., a new popula. 
tion spread over Gaui, not at once, but by a series of inva- 
sions, of which the two principal took place at the two 
extremes of that epoch. They called thell1selves I(rmrians or 
KZ1Jlnalls, whcncè the I\..oll1anS made CÙlz!Jriails, which rccalli 
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Cimmerii or CimmerÙ,.".r, the name of the people whom the 
Greeks placed on the western bank of the Black Sea 
nd in 
the Cimmerian peninsula, called to this day CrÍ11Zca. During 
these irregul
r and successively repeated Inovements of 
wandering populations, it often happened that tribes of dif- 
ferent races met, made terms, unit
d, and finished by amalga- 
mation under one name. All the peoples that successively 

nvaded Europe, Gauls, I<.ymrians, Germans, belonged at first, 
in .Asia, whence they came, to a common stem j the cli\"er
ity 
of thcir languages, traditions, and manners great as it already 
'y
s at the time of their appearance in the vVest, was the ,york 
of time and of the diverse circumstances in the ll1iclst of which 
they had hved; but there always relnained amongst them 
traces of a primitive affinity which allowed of sudden and 
frequent comminglings, amidst thcir tumultuous di
persion. 
The Kymrians, who crossed the Rhine and flung theln- 
selves into northern Gaul towards the middle of the fourth 
century B.C., called themselves Bolg, or Belg, or Bclgialls, a 
name which indeed is given to then1 by Roman writers, and 
'\':hich has remained that of the country they first Irvaded. 
rrhey descended southwards, to the banl;:s of the Seine and 
the Ivlarne. 'fhere they encountered the I{ymrians of former 
Invasions, who not only had spread over the country com- 
prised betwcen the Seine and the Loire, to the very heart of 
the peninsula bordered froln the latter river, but had crossed 
the sea, and cccupied a portIon of the large island opposite 
G-aul, crowding back the (-;'auls, who had preceded them, upon 
Irdand and the I"'ighlanès of Scotland. It was from one pf 
these tribes and its chieftain, called P'J,d or P,},daÙl, Brit or 
.Britain, that Great Britain and Brittany in France recei\"ed 
the name which they have kept. 
Each of these races, far from forming a single people 
bound to the same destiny and under the saIne chieftains, split 
into peoplets, more or less independent, who foregathered or 
separated according to the shifts of circulnstances, and \"ho 
pursued, each on their own account and at their o\\'n pleasure, 
their fortunes or their Lande::;. The lbero-Aquitanians Ulun. 
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bered twenty tribe
 ; the Gauls twenty-two n
tions : the orig- 
inal Kymrlans, n1ingled with the Gauls between the Loire and 
the Garonne, seventeen; and the Kymro-Belgians twenty- 
three. These sixty-two nations were subdivided into several 
hundreds of tribes; 'lnd these [.>etty agglomerations were dis- 
tributed amongst rival confederations or leagues, which dis- 
puted one with another the supren1acy over such and such a 
portion of territory. Three grand leagues existed amongst 
the Gauls; that of the Arvernians, formed of peoplets estab- 
lished in the country which received from them the nalne 0f 
AltzJcrgJle,. that of the Æduans, in Burgundy, whose centre 
was Bibracte (Autun); and that of the Sequanians, in Fran- 
che-Comté, whose centre was Vesontio (Besançon). Amongst 
the Kymrians of the 'Vest, the Armoric league bound together 
the tribes of Brittany and lower Normandy. FraIn these 
alliances, intended to group together scattered forces, sprang 
fresh passions or interests, which became so many fresh causes 
of discord and hostility. And, in these divers agglomera- 
tions, govermuent was every where almost equally irregular 
and powerless to maintain order or found an enduring state. 
Kymrirtns, Gauls, or Iberians were nearly equally ignorant, 
improvident, slaves to the shiftings of their ideas and the 
sway of their passions, fond of war and idleness and rapine 
and feasting, of gross and savage pleasures. All gloried in 
hanging froin the breast-gear of their horses, or nailing to the 
doors of their houses, the heads of their enemies. All sacri- 
ficed human victims to their gods; all tied their prisoners to 
trees, and burned or flogged then1 to death; all took pleasurð 
in wearing upon their heads or round their arms, and depict- 
ing upon their naked bodies fantastic ornaments, which gave 
thelu a wild appearance. An unbridled passion for wÌne and 
strong liquors was general amongst them: the traders of 
Italy, and especially Marseilles, brought supplies into every 
part of Gaul; from interval to interval there were magazines 
established, whither the Gauls flocked to sell for a flask of 
wine their furs, their grain, their cattle, their slaves. "I twas 
easy," says an ancient historiau J "to get the GanYlnede fOI 
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the Jiquor." Such are the essential characteristics of bar- 
baric life, as they have been and as they still are at several 
points of our globe, an10ngst people of the same grade in the 
scale of civilization. They existed in nea:ly an equal degree 
amongst the different races of ancient Gaul, whose resem., 
blance was rendered much stronger thereby than their diver. 
sity in other respects by some of their customs, traditions, or 
ideas. 
In their case, too, there is no sign of those permanent 
demarcations, those rooted antipathies, and that impossibil- 
ity of unity which are observable amongst peoples whose 
original moral condition is really very different. In Asia, 
At:--ica, and America, the English, the Dutch, the Spanish, 
and the French have been, and are still in frequent contact 
with the natives of the country-Hindoos, 1Ialays, Negroes, 
and Indians; and, in spite of 
his contact, the races have 
remained widely separated one from another. In ancient 
Gaul not only did Gauls, Kymrians, and Iberians live fre- 
quently in dÎÌiance and almost intimacy, but they actually 
commingled and cohabited without scruple on the same 
territory. And so we find in the midst of the Iberians 
towards the mouth of the Garonne, a GaBic tribe, the 
Viviscan .Bifurigians, come from the neighborhood of Bour- 
ges, ,...l,ere the bulk of the nation was settled: they had 
been d:-iven thitner by one of the first invasions of the 
Kymrians, and peaceably taken root there; Burdigala, 
afterwards Bordeaux, was the chief settlement of this tribe, 
and even then a trading-place between the Mediterranean 
and the ocean. A little farther on, towards the south, a 
Kymrian tribe, the Boïans, lived isolated from its race, in the 
waste-lands of the Iberians, extracting the resin from the 
pines which grew in that territory. To the south-we
t, in 
the country situated between the Garonne, the eastern 
Pyrenees, the Cevennes, and the Rhone, two great tribes of 
Kymro-Belgians, the Bolg, Volg, Volk, or Voles, Arecomicall and 
Tectosagian, can1e to settle towards the end of the fourth 
c
ntury B.C., in the midst of the Iberian and Gallic peoplets ; 
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and there is nothing to show that the new comers lived 
worse with their neighbors than the latter had previously 
]j\'ed together. 
I t is evident that amongst all these peoplets, whatever 
,1.1]7 have been their diversity of origin, there was suf- 
.ìcient similitude of social condition and nlanners to make 
a;reemcnt a matter neither very difficult nor very long to 
a:COlTI p lish. 
On the other hand, and as a natural consequence, it 
was precarious and often of short duration: Iberian, GaBic, 
or Kymrian as they 111ight be, these peoplets underwent 
frequent displacements, forced or voluntary, to escape frOITI 
the attacks of a Inore powerful neighbour; to find new 
pasturage; in conseGiuence of internal dissension; or, per- 
haps, for the mere pleasure of warfare and running risks, 
and to be delivered from the tediousness of a n10notonous 
life. From the earliest times to the first century before 
the Christi:ln era, Gaul appears a prey to this incessant and 
(hsorderly movement of the population; they change set. 
tlement and neighbourhood; disappear from one point and 
reappear at another; ci":)ss one- another; avoid one an- 
other; absorb and are a
.;orbed. And the lTIOVClnent was 
confined within Gaul; the Gauls of every race went, some- 
times in very numerous hordes, to seek far away plunder and 
a settlement. Spain, Italy, Germany, Greece, A
'ia Minor, 
and Africa have been in turn the theatre of those Gallic ex- 
peditions which entailed long wars, grand displacements of 
peoples, and sometimes the formation of new nations. Let 
us make a slight acquaintance with this outer history of the 
Gauls; for it is well worth while to foHow them a space 
upon their distant wanderings. We will then return to the 
soil of France and concern ourselves only with what has 
passed within her boundaries. 
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CHAprrER II. 


THE GAULS OUT OF GAUL. 


ABOUT three centuries B.C. numerous hordes of Gauls 
crossed the Alps and peT1etrated to the centre of Etruria, 
which is now-a-days Tuscany. The Etruscans, being th
n at 
war with Rome, proposed to take them, armed and equipped 
as they had COlne, into their own pay. "If you want our 
hands," answered the Gauls, "against your enelnies the 
]{omans, here they are at your service-but . H1 one condi- 
tion: give us lands." 
A century afterwards other Gallic hordes, descending in 
like lnanner upon Italy, had commenced building houses and 
tilling fielcls along the Adriatic, on the terri(ory where after- 
wards was Aquileia. The Roman senate decreed that their 
settlement should be opposed, and that they should be suru. 
moned to give up their implements and even their anns.. 

ot being in a position to resist, the Gauls sent representa.l' 
tives to Rome. They, being introduced into the Senate.. 
said, "'[he multitude of people in Gaul, the want of lands, 
and necessity, forced us to cross the Alps to seek a hOlne. 
We saw plains uncultivated and uninhabited. We settled 
there without doing anyone harm. . . . \Ve ask nothing but 
l
nùs. \Ve will live peacefully on them under the laws of 
the republic." 
Again, a century later, or thereabouts, some Gallic Kym. 
rians, mingled with Teutons or Gennans, said also to the 
ROlnan Senate, "Give us a little land. as pay; and do what 
you please with our hands and weapons." 
'V ant of room and lneans of Stl b
istence have, in fact, 
been the principal causes which h3 \.e at all times thrust bar. 
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barous people, and especially the Gauls, out of their father.. 
land. An imluense extent oÍ cou:ltry is required for indolent 
hordes who live chiefly upon the produce of the chase and of 
'ïbeir flocks; and when there is no longer enough of forest or 
pasturage for the fatnilies that becOIne too numerous, there 
is a swarm froln the hive and a search for livelihood els
. 
where. The Gauls emigrated in every direction. To find, 
as they said, rivers and lands, they m arched from north to 
south, and froln east to west. They crossed at one time the 
Rhine, at another the Alps, at another the Pyrenees. More 
than fifteen centuries B.C. they had already thrown them- 

elves into Spain, after many fight
, no doubt, with the Ibe- 
rians established between the Pyrenees and the Garonne. 
They penetrated north-westwards to the northern point of 
the Peninsula, into the provinct" which received from them 
and still bears the name of G
dicia; south-east
vards to the 
southern point, between the river Anas (oow-a-days Guaciì- 
ana) and the ocean, where they founded a Little Celtica; and 
centrewards and southwards frOln Castile to Andalusia, where 
(he amalgamation of two races brought about thE; creation ..)f 
a new people, that found a place in history as Celtiberians. 
And twelve centuries after those events, about 220 B.C., we 
iÌnd the GaIlie peoplet. which had planted itself in the south 
of Portugal, energetically defending its independence against 
the neighbouring Carthaginian colonies. Indortius, their 
chief, conquered and taken prisoner, was beaten with rods 
and hung upon the cross, in the sight of his army, after 
having had his eyes put out by cummand of Hamilcar-Barca, 
the Carthaginian general; but a Gallic slave took care to 
avenge hIm by assassinating, some years after, at a hunting 
party, Hasdrubal, son-in-law of Hami1car, who had succeeùed 
to the command. The slave was put to the torture; but, 
indomitable in his hatred, he died insulting the Africans. 
A little after the Gallic invaSIon of Spain, and by reason 
perhaps of that very movement, in the first half of the four- 
teenth century B.C., another V'1.st horde of Gauls, who calleC: 
lhemselves Am/tra, .d1Jlbra
 AlIlbrolts, that is, "braves," 
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crossed the Alps, occupied northern Italy, descen 
to the brink of the Tiber. and conferred tne name of 
or Umbria on the country where they founded their domin- 
ion. If ancient accounts might be trusted, this dominion 
was glorious and flcurishing, for Umbria numbered, they say, 
358 towns; but falsehood, according to the Eastern proverb, 
lurks by the cradle of nations. At a much later epoch, in 
the second century B.C., fifteen towns of Liguria contained 
altogether, as we learn from Livy, but 20,000 souls. It is 
plain, then, what must really have been - even adlnitting 
their existence-the 358 towns of Ulnbria. However, at 
the end of two or three centuries, this Gallic colony suc- 
cumbed beneath the superior power of the Etruscans, an- 
other set of invaders from eastern Europe, perhaps froln the 
north of Greece
 who founded in Italy a Inighty empire 
The Ulnbrians or Ambrons were driven out or subjugated. 
N evertheiess some of their peoplets, preserving their name 
and rnanners, remained in the Inountains of Upper Italy. 
where they were to be subsequently discovered by fresh anti 
more celebrated Gallic invasions. 
Those just spoken of are of such antiqt:ity and obscurity, 
L'1at we note their place in history without being able to say 
how they caIne to fill it. It is only with the sixth century 
before our era that w
 light upoP- the really historical expe- 
dition:; of the Gauls away from Gaul, those, in fact, of which 
we may follow the course and estilnate the effects. 
Towards the year 587 B.C., almost at the very moment 
when the Phoceans had just founded l\larseilles, two great 
Gallic hordes got in motion at the same time and crossed, 
one the Rhine, the other the ...-'\Ips, lnaking one for Germany, 
the other for Italy. The fonner followed the course of the 
Danube and setWed in Illyria, on the right bank of the river. 
It is too lnuch, perhaps, to say that they settled; the greater 
part of them continued wandering and fighting, SOlnetimes 
amalgamating with the peoplets they encountered, sometimes 
chasing them and exterminating them, whilst themselves were 
incessantly pushed forward by fresh bands coming also from 
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Gau1. Thus marching and spreading, leaving here and there 
on their route, along the rivers and in the valleys of the Alps, 
tribes that remained and founded peoples, the Gauls had 
arrived, towards the year 340 B.c., at the confines of Mace- 
donia, at the time when Alexander, the son of Philip, who 
was already falnous, ,vas advancinb' to the same point to 
restrain the ravages of the neighbauring tribes, perhaps of 
the Gauls themselves. Fronl curiosity, or a desire to make 
terms with Alexander, certain Gauls betook themselves to his 
camp. He treated them wdl, made them sit at his table, 
took pleasure in exhibitmg his magnificence before them, and 
In the midst of his carouse Inade his interpreter ask them 
what they were most afraid of. "'V e fear naught," they an- 
swered, "unless it be the fall of heaven; but we set above 
every thing the friendship of a man like thee." " The Celts 
are proud," said Alexander to his Macedonians; and he 
promised them his friendship. On the death of ..-\.lexancler 
the Gauls, as mercenaries, entered, in Europe and Asia, the 
service of the kings who had been his generals. E\'er 
greedy, fierce, and passionate, th
y were dmost eqlully 
dangerous as auxiliaries and as neighbours. A ntigonus, 
King of Macedonia, was to pay the band he had el1roll
el a 
gold piece a-head. They brought their wi \'es and children 
with them, and at the end of the campaign they claimed pay 
for their following as well as for themsel ves: "\V e were prom- 
ised," said they, "a gold piece a-head for each Gaul; and 
these are also Gauls." 
Before long they tired of fighting the battles of another; 
their power accumulated; fresh hordes, in great numbers, 
arrived amongst them about the. year 28 I B.C. They had 
before them Thrace, l\Iacedonia, Thessaly, Greece, rich, but 
distracted and weakened by civil strife. They effected an 
entrance at several points, devastating, plundering, loading 
their cars with booty. and dividing their prisoners into 
two parts; one offered in sacrifice to their gods. the other 
stnPH
 up to trees and abandoned to the gais :.lnd malars, ot 
javelins and pikes of the conquerors. 
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Like all barbarians, they, both for plC'asurc and on prin. 
ciple, added insolence to ferocity. Their Brenn, or most 
fan-lou') chieftain, whom the Latins and Greeks call Brcnnus, 
dragged in his train M lCedonian prisoners, short, mean, and 
w
th shaven heads, and, exhibiting them beside Gallic war.. 
riors, tall, robust, long-haired, adorned with chain
 of gold 

aid, " This is what we are, that is what our enemies arc." 
Ptolemy the thunderbolt, king of Macedonia, receiver! 
with haughtiness their first message requiring of him a ransom 
for his dominions, jf hc wished to prcsenrc peace. " Tell 
those who sent you," he replied to the Gallie deputation, 
" to lay down their arm
 and give up to me their chieftains. 
J wid then see what peace J can grant them." On the return 
of the deputation, the Gauls were moved to laughter. "I Ie 
shall soon ')ce," said they, "whether it was in his interest or 
our own that we offered hiJn peace." And, indeed, in the 
fir,;t cngclgcment, neither the famo\.ls \lacedonian phalanx, 
nor the elephant he rode, could 
a\'e King Ptolemy; the pha- 
lanx was broken, the elephant riddled with javelin,;, the king 
himself taken, kil1ed, and his Jlead marched about the field of 
b.J.ttlc on the top of a pike. 
Macedonia was in consternation; there was a general 
flight from the opcn country, and the gates of the towns were 
dosed. "The pcople," says an historian, "curscd the foJíy 
of King Ptolcmy, and invoked the names of Philip and Alex.. 
and('r, thc guardian deities of their Janù." 
Three years later, another and cl more for'l1idable invasion 
came hursting upon Thessaly and Greece. It was, accOI ding 
to the unquestionably exaggerated account of the ancient his- 
torÌ'1ns, 200,000 strong, and commanclc:d I)y that fa mrJUs, fero- 
cious, and insolent Hrennu'i mentioned before. I lis idea wa') 
to strikc a hlow which should siwultaneously enrich tllc Gauls 
:1nd stun the Greeks. lIe mc,lnt to plunder the temple at 
J )c1phi, tbe most venerated place in all Greece, \\' hither flowed 
fr0m century to century all kinds of offerings, and where, no 
doulJt, enormous treasure wa,; deposited. Such was, in the 
opinion (.Jf th
 d.lY, the SLUlctity of the place, th.1t, on the r\.l.r 
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mour of the projected profanation, several Greeks essayed to 
divert the Gallic Brenn hiInsdf, by appealing to his supersti. 
tious fears; but his answer was," The gods have no need of 
w
alth ; it is they who distribute it to men." 
All Greece was moved. The nations of the Peloponnese 
clo
ed the isthrllus of Corinth by a wall. Outside the i"thmus 
the Bæotians, Phocidians, Loc\ians, 1Iegarians, and Ætolians 
fanned a coalition under the leadership of the Athenians j 
and, as thcir ancestors had done scarcely Ì\\ 0 hundred years 
before against Xerxes and the Persians, they advanced in all 
haste to the pass of Thermopylæ, to stop there the new bar- 
barians. 
And for several days they diel stop them; and instead of 
three hundred heroes, as of yore ia the case of Leonidas and 
his Spartans only forty Greeks, they say, fell in the first en- 
gagement. Amongst them was a y()
ng Athenian, Cydias by 
name, whose shield was hung in the teluple of Zeus the saviour, 
at At1J
ll':', Wllll this inscription :- 


THIS SHIELD, TH':DICATED TO ZEUS, IS 
THAT UF A VALIANT 1'.1 AN , 
CYDIAS. IT STILI-6 HEWAIL
 ITS 
YOUNG MASTER. FOR TH E FIRE'!' TIME 
HE EARl<: IT ON HIS LEFT ARM 
WHEN TERRIBLE ARES CRUSHED 
THE CAULS
 


Bnt soon, just as in the C<lse of the Persians, traitors gui(Y. 
cd Ðrennus and his Gauls across the Jnountain-paths; tiLe 
poc;ition of Thermopylæ was turned j the Greek army owed 
its safety to the Athenian galleys; and by evening of the 
tW.lne day the barbarIans appeared in sight of Delphi. 
Brennus woutd have led thern at once to the assault. I fe 
showed them, to excite them, t1 i c statues, vases, cars, I110tlU- 
ments of every kind, laden with g-old which adorned the ap- 
proaches of the town an(\ of the temple: "'Tis pure gold, 
tnassive gold," was the news he had spread in every direc- 
';'011. .But the very cupidity be provoked W..lS J.gaiasl his 
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plan; for the Guals fell out to plunder. He had to put oft 
the assault until the morrow. The night was passed in irreg- 
ulari ties and orgies. 
The Greeks, on the contrary, prepared with ardour for the 
fight. Their enthusiasm was intense. Those b.ubarians, 
with theM- ha]f-nakedness, their grossness, their ferocity, then 
i
norance and their impiety, were revolting. They commit- 
ted murder and devastation like dolts. They left their dead 

n the field, without burial. They engaged in battle without 
consulting priest or augur. It was not only their goods but 
t}}eir faInilies, their life, the honour of their country and the 
sanctuary of their religion that the Greeks were defending, and 
they might rely on the protection of the gods. The oracle of 
Apollo had answered, " I and the while virgins win provide 
for this matter." The people ;;f
;,rounc:ed the ten
ple, and the 
priests supported and encouraged the people. . During th
 
night small bodies of ./Etolians, Amphuisseans and r:1ocidi. 
ans arrived one 
L
r another. our thousand men haù 
joined within Delphi, when the G.LÌlic bands, in the mornin
, 
began to Jnount the narrow and rough incline which led up 
to the town. The Greeks rained do\\ n fralll above a deluge 
of stones and other tnissiles. The Gauls recoiled, but re- 
covered thenlselves. The besieged fell back on the nearest 
streets of the town, leaving open: h 
 aiJproach to the temple, 
upon which the barbarians threw tl1elnselves. The pillage of 
the shrines had just cOJnmenced when the sky looked threat- 
enin
; a stonn burst forth, the thunder echoed, the rain fell, 
ttle hail rattled. Readily taking advantage of this incident, 
the priests and the augurs sallied fraln the temple clothed in 
th
ir sacred gannents, with h;-ti:- cl:shevelled and sparkling 
eyt.:s, proclain1;ng the advent of C1e 
')d: ., 'Tis he! we saw 
ilÎm shoot athwart the temple's v3.ult, which opened under his 
feet; and with him were two virgins, who issued from the 
temples of .Artemis and Athena. \Ve saw them with oür 
eyes. \Ve heard the twang of their bows, and tlJ
 dash Gf 
their aïll10ur." Hearin rr these cries and the roar of the t
1Jl 

 
pest
 the Gr
eks dJ.sh 0:1, the Gauls are panic-stricken, and 


", 
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ntsn headlong ,=
o\\'n the hilt. The Greeks push on in pur. 
suit. Rumours of fresh apparitions afe spread: three heroes, 
1-1 yperochus, Laodocus, and Pyrrhus son of Achilles, have is- 
sued from their tombs hard by the tcnlple, and are thrusting at 
the Gauls with their lances. The rout was speedy and gen- 
eral ; the barbarians rushed to the cover of their camp; hilt 
the camp was attacked next morning by the Greeks frOln th
 
town anù by reinforcements from the country places. Bren- 
nus and the pickej warriors about him made a gallant resist- 
ance, but defeat was a foregone conclusion. Brennus was 
wounded, and his comrades bore hÍ1n off the field The bar- 
barian army passed the whole day in flight. Dunng t
le en- 
suing night 3. new access of terror seized thenl; they again 
took flight, and four clays after the passage of Thermopylæ 
some scattered bands, forming scarcely a third of those who 
had marched on Delphi, rejoined the division which had re- 
lnained belÚnd, some le:lgues from the town, in the plains 
watered by the Cephissas. Brennus sUlnmoned his com- 
rades; "Kill all the wounded and me," said he; "burn your 
cars; make Cichor king; and away at full speed." Then he 
called for wine, drank himself drunk, and stabbed himself. 
Cichor did cut the throats of the wounded, and travers
d, fl:;- 
ing anrl fighting, 'fhessaly and :\Iacedonia; and on returning 
whence they had set out, the Gauls dislJe
sed, some to 
settle at the foat of a neig
lbouring nl')unt:lin under the C0!11- 
mand of a chieftain nalned B.tthallat or B:l..:Jhall/lat, i.e. SOil of 
lite wild boar; others to ll1arch back to\vards their own coun- 
try; the greatest part to resume the salnc life of incursion 
and adventure. But they changed t
1e scene of operations. 
Greecè, 11acedonia, and Th íace were exhausted by pilla7
, 
and Inade a league to resist. About 2 78 ;
.c. the G:ll:1s 
crossed the I-Iellespont and passed into A:.:.b. i.Iinol'. 'rh
re, 
at one time in the pay of the kings of Eitbynia, Per';':l
.
OS., 
C.1Ppadocia, and Syria, or of the free commercial cities which 
were struggling against the kings, at another carrying on 
wars on their O\Vil account, they wandered for more than 
thirty years, divided into three great hordes which parcelled 
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out the territories among themselves, overran and plundered 
them durir'g the fine weather, entrenched thel11selves dunng 
wn1ter in their camp of cars, or in some fortified place, sold 
their services to the highest bidder, changed masters accord- 
ing tc interest or inclination, and by their bravery became the 
t
rror of these effell1inate populations and the arbiters of 
these petty states. 
At last both princes and people grew weary. Antiochus, 
King of Syria, attacked one of the three bands-that of the 
Tectosagians, conquered it, and cantoned it in a district of 
Upper Phrygia. Later still, about 241 B.C., Eumenes, SO\Ter- 
eign of Pergamos, and Attalus, his successor, drove and shut 
up the other two bands, the ToJistoboians and Trocmians, 
likewise in the same region. The victories of .A.ttalus over the 
Gauls excited veritable enthusiasm. He was celebrated as a 
special envoy from Zeus. He took the title of King, which 
his predecessors had not hitherto borne. He had his battles 
showily painted; and that he might triumph at the same time 
both in Europe and Asia. he sent one of the pictures to 
Athens) where it was still t<? be seen three centuries afrer- 
wards, hanging upon the wall of the citadel. Forced to re- 
n1ain stationary, the Gallic hordes became a people-the Ga- 
]atians-and the country they occupied was called Galatia. 
They lived there some fifty years, aloof from the indigenous 
population of Greeks and Phrygians, whom they kept in an 
almost servile condition, preserving their warlike and barb::u- 
ous habits, resuming sometimes their mercenary service, and 
becoming once more the bulwark or the terror of neighbouring 
states. But at the beginning of the second century before 
our era, the Romans had entered Asia, in pursuit of their 
great enemy H::nnibal. They had just beaten, near l\Iagne- 
sia, Antiochus, KiLlg of Syria. In his anny they had encoun- 
tered men of lofty stature, with hair light or dyed red, ha][ 
naked, marching to the fight with loud cries, and terrible at 
the first onset. '[hey recognized the Gauls, and resolved 
to destroy or subdue then1. The Consul, Cn. :rvIanlius, had 
the dut)' 
nd the honour. .Attacked in their strong!1olds on 
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Mount Olympus and Mount 1Iagaba, 189 B.C., the tnree Gal- 
lic bands, after a short but stout resistance, were conquered 
and subjugated; and thenceforth losing all national impor- 
tance, they alnalgamated little by little with the Asiatic popula- 
tions around them. Frmn time to tilne they are still seen to 
reappear with their primitive manners and passions. Ron1e 
hUlnoured thel11; Mithridates had them for allies in his long 
struggle with the Romans. He kept by him a Galatian guard; 
and when he sought death, and poison failed hiIn, it was the 
captain of the guard, a Gaul nmned Bituitus, whoin he asked 
to run hinl through. That is the last historical event with 
which the Gallic nan1e is found associated in Asia. 
Nevertheless the amalgalnation of the Gauls of Galatia 
with the natives always rClnained very ilnperfect; for towards 
the end of the fourth century of the Christian era they did 
not speak Greek, as the latter did, but their national tongue, 
that of the Kymro-Belgians; and St. Jermne testifies that it 
differed very little fronl that which was spoken in Belgica it... 
self, in the region of Trèves. 
The Romans had good ground for keeping a watchful eye, 
from the time they met them, upon the Gauls, and for dreading 
them particularly. At the time when they determined to pur- 
sue theln into the mountains of Asia 1\1inor, they were just at 
the close of a desperate struggle, maintained against theln 
for 400 years, in Italy itself; "a struggle," says Sallust," in 
which it was a question not of glory, but of existence, for 
ROIne." It was but just now remarked that at the beginning 
of the sixth century before our era, whilst under their chief- 
tain Sigovesus, the Gallic bands whose history has occupied 
the last few pages were crossing the Rhine and entering Ger- 
many, other bands, under the command of Bellovesus, were 
traversing the Alps and swanning into Italy. From 587 to 
521 B.C. five Gallic expeditions, formed of Gallic, KYlnric, 
and Ligurian tribes, followed the same route and invaded suc- 
cessively the two banks of the Po-the bottomless river, as they 
called it. The Etruscans, who had long before, it will be re- 
membered, thCI11Sdvcs \vrcsted that country from a people of 
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Gallic origin, the UInbrians or Ambrons, could not nlake head 
against the new conquerors, aided, lTIay be, by the remains 
of the old population. The well-built towns, the cultivation of 
the country, the ports and canals that had been dug, nearly 
all these labours of Etruscan civilization disappeared beneath 
the footsteps of these barbarous hordes that knew only how 
to destroy, and one of which gave its chieftain the name of 
Hltrricalle (ElitorÙts, Ele-Dov). Scarcely five Etruscan towns, 
IVIantua and Ravenna amongst others, escaped disaster. The 
Gauls also founded towns, such as Afediolalllt1ll (Milan), 
Brixia (Brescia), Verona, BOllollia (Bologna), Sella-Gallica 
(Sinigaglia), L'lC. But for a long while they were no more than 
entrenched camps, fortified places, where the population shut 
thelTISelves up in case of necessity. "They, as a general 
rule, straggled about the country," says Polybius, the most 
correct and clear-sighted of the ancient historians, "sleeping 
on grass or straw, living on nothing but meat, busying theln- 
selves about nothing but war and a little husbandry, and 
counting as riches nothing but flocks and gold, the only goods 
that can be carried away at pleasure and on every occasion." 
During nearly thirty years the Gauls thus scoured not only 
Upper Italy, which they had almost to thelTIselves, but all the 
eastern coast, and up to the head of the peninsuìa, encounter- 
ing along the Adriatic, and in the rich and effeITIinate cities 
of 1iagna Græcia, Sybaris, Tarentlnn, Crotona, and Locria, 
no enemy capaple of resisting them. But in the year 36 I B.c., 
finding then1selves cooped up in thcir territory, a strong band 
of Gauls crossed the Apennines, and went to denland frOln 
the Etruscans of ClusiuITI the cession of a portion of their 
lands. The only answer Clusium Inade was to close her gates. 
1'be Gauls formed up around the walls. Clusiun1 asked help 
frOlTI Rome, with whom, notwithstanding the rivalry between 
the Etruscan and ROlllan nations, she had lately been on good 
terms. The Romans pron1ised first their good offices with the 
Gauls, aftenvards m:lterial support; and thus were brought face 
to facE' those two pr-'oples, f:1tecl to continue for four centuries 
a struggle which was to be cndl:ù 0111y by tht cOlllplete su.b- 
jection of Gaul. 
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The details of that struggle belong specially to ROinan 
history; they have been transn1Ïtted to us only by Roman 
historians; and the Romans it was who were left ultimately 
in possession of the ryatHe-field, that is, of Italy. It will suffice 
here to Inake known the general march of events and the 
most characteristic incidents. 
Four distinct periods may be recognized in this history; 
and each 111arks a different phase in the course of events, and 
so to speak, an act of the drama. During the first period, 
which lasted forty-two years, froin 391 to 349 B.C., the Gauls 
carried on a war of aggression and conquest against RaIne. 
Not that such had been their original design; on the contrary, 
they replied, when the Románs offered intervention between 
them and Clusium, "We ask only for lands, of which we are 
in need; and ClusiulTI has lnore than she can cultivate. Of 
the ROlnans we know very little; but we believe them to be a 
brave people, since the Etruscans put themselves under their 
protection. Remain spectators of our quarrel; we will settle 
it before your eyes, that you lnay report at hOine how far above 
other lnen the Gauls are in valour." 
But when they saw their pretensions repudiated and theIn- 
selves treated with outrageous disdain, the Gauls left the siege 
of Clusium on the spot, and set out for Rome, not stopping 
for plunder, and proclaming every where on their march," \Ve 
are bound for ROIne; we lnake war on none but ROlnans; " 
and when they encountered the Roman anny, on the 16th of 
July, 390 B.C., at the confluence of the Allia and the Tiber:- 
half a day's Inarch from Rome, they abruptly struck up their 
war-chaunt, and threw themselves upon their enen1Ïes. It is 
well known how they gained the day; how they entered ROIne, 
and found nonc but a few grey-beards, who, being unable or 
unwilling to leave their abode, had remained seated in the 
vestibule on their chairs of ivory, with truncheons of ivory in 
their hands, and decorated with the insignia of the public offices 
they had filled. All the people of RaIne had fled, and were 
wandering over the country or seeking a refuge aInongs
 
neighbouring peoples. Only the senate and a thousand war. 
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riors had shut themselves up in the Capitol, a citadel which 
comn1anded the city. The Gauls kept then1 besieged there for 
se\Ten 1110nths. The circumstances of this celebrated siege 
are well known, though they have been 
'1 little embellished by 
the Roman historians. Not that they have sp0ken too highly 
of the R0111ans theillselvçs, who, in the day of thcir country's 
disaster, showed admirable courage, perse 1 :erance, and hope- 
fulness. Pontius Comlnius. who traversed the Gallic call1p, 
swam the Tiber, and scaled by night the heights of the Capitol, 
to go and carry news to the senate; 1\1. 1\lanlius, who was the 
first, and for SOlne moments the only one, to hold in cl1eck, 
from the citadel's walls, the Gauls on the point of effecting an 
entrance; and 1\1. Furius Canlillus, who had been banished 
froln ROlne the preceding year, anù had taken refuge in the 
town of Ardea, and who instantly took the field for his country, 
rallied the Roman fugitives, and incessantly harassed the 
Gauls-are true heroes, who have earned their meed of glory. 
Let no man seek to lower theln in public esteem. Noble 
actions are so beautiful, and the actors often receive so 
little recolnpense, that we are at least bound to hold sacred . 
the honour attached to their name. The ROlllan historians 
have done no more than justice in extolling the saviours 
of Rome. But their l11emory would have suffered no 
loss had the whole truth been made known; and the clainlS 
of national vanity are not of the same weight as the duty one 
owes to truth. Now it is certain that Camillus did not gain 
such ùeci
ive advantages over the Gauls as the ROInan ac- 
counts would lead one to believe, and that the deliverance of 
Rome was Inuch less complete. On the 13th of February, 
3 8 9 B.C., the Gauls, it is true, allowed their retreat to be pur- 
chased by the l{,Olnans; and they experienced, as they re- 
tired, certain checks whereby they lost a part of their booty. 
But twenty-three years afterwards they are found in Latium 
scouring in every direction the outlying country of ROIne, 
without the Romans daring to go out and fight theln. It was 
only at the end cf fixe YC;lrs. in the YC:lr 361 B.C., that, the 
very city being lnenaced ûncw, the legions Inarched out to 
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Jne
t the enemy. "Surprised at this audacity, 
 says Poly- 
bius, the .. Gauls fell back, but merely a few leagues fron1 
Rome, to the environs of 'fibur; and thence, for the space of 
twelve years, they attacked the Roman territory, renewing the 
campaign every year, often reaching the very gates of the 
city, and being repulsed indeed, but never farther than Tibur 
and its slopes. ROIne, however, made great efforts; every 
war with the Gauls was previously proclaimed a tzl1nult, which. 
involved a levy in mass of the citizens, wIthout any exemp- 
tion, even for old 111en and priests. A treasure, speci
 lly 
dedicated to Gallic wars, was laid by in the Capitol, and 
religious denunciations of the most awful kind hung over the 
head of whoever should dare to touch it, no 111atter what the 
exigency mìght be. To this epoch belong those nlarvels of. 
daring recorded in Rmnan tradition, those åcts of heroism 
. tinged with fable, which are met with amongst so many peo- 
ples, either in their earliest age or in their days of great peril. 
In the year 361 B.C., TiþJS Manlius, son of hiln who had saved 
the Capitol from the night attack of the Gauls, and twelve 
years later IVI. Valerius, a young military tribune, were, it will 
be remembered, the two Roman heroes who vanquished in 
single combat the two Gallic giants who insolently defied 
Rome. The gratitude towards theln was general and of long 
duration, for two centuries afterwards (in the year 167 B.c.) 
the head of the Gaul with his tongue out still appeared at 
Rome, above the shop of a money-changer, on a circular sign 
board called "the Kymrian shield" (scutum Cimbricum). 
After seventeen years' stay in Latiuln, the Gauls at last with. 
drew, and returned to their adopted country in those lovely 
valleys of th
 Po which already bore the name of Cisalpine 
Gaul. They began to get disgusted with a wandering life. 
Their population lTIultiplied; their towns spread; their fields 
were better cultivated; their lTIanners became less barbarous. 
For fifty years there was scarcely any trace of hostility or 
eV
n 
()ntact between them and the ROlnans. But at the be 
gin'1ing of the third century before our era, the coalition of 
the Samnites and Etruscans a
ainst ROine was near its 
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climax; they eagerly pressed the Gauls to join, and the 
latte. r assented easily. Then cOlnn1enced the second period 
of struggles between the two peoples. Rome had taken 
breath, and had grown n1uch lnore rapidly than her rivals. 
Instead of shutting herself up, as heretofore, within her walls, 
she forthwith raised three armies, took the offensive against 
the coalitionists, and carried the war into iheir territory. 
The Etruscans rushed to the defence of their hearths. The 
two consuls, Fabius and Decius, imlnediate!y attacked the 
Sanulites and Gauls at the toot of the A pennines, close to 
Sentinuln (now Sentina). The hattle was just beginning, 
when a hind, pursued by a wolf fron1 the 1110untains, passed 
in flight between the two annies and threw herself upon the 
side of the Gauls, who slew her; the \Yolf turned towards the 
Romans, who let hin1 go. "Comrades," cried a soldier, 
" flight and death are on the side where you see stretched on 
the ground the hind of Diana; the wolf belongs to l\lars; he 
is unwounded, and reminds us o
 our father and founder; we 
shall conquer even as he." K evertheless the battle went 
badly for the Romans; se\Teral legions were in flight, and 
Decius strove vainly to rally then1. The n1emory of his 
father came across his mind. There was a belief aInongst 
the Romans ihat if in the midst cf an unsuccessful engage- 
ment the general devoted hÍ1nself to the infernal gods, "panic 
and flight" passed forthwith to the enelnies' "'anks. '"' Why 
dally!" said Decius to the grand pontiff, whom he had 
ordered to follow him and keep at his side in the flight; "'tis 
given to OUI race to die to avert public disasters." He halted, 
placed a javelin beneath his feet, and, covering his head with 
a fold of his robe and supporting his chin on his right hand, 
repeated after the pontiff this sacred form of words :- 
" Janus, Jupiter, our father lVlars, Quirinus, Bellon a, 
Lares. . . ye gods in whose power are we, we and our eneJnies, 
gods l\1:anes, ye I adore; ye I pray, ye I adjure to give 

trength and victory to the Roman people, the children of 
Qt:.irinus, and to sénd confusion, panic, and death arnongst 
the enemies of the Roman people, the children of Qui[inus. 
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And, in these words, for the republic of the children of Quiri.. 
nus, for the anny, for the legions. and for the allies of the 
Roman people, I de\'otc to the gods lVlanes and to the grave 
the legions and the allies of the enemy and myself." 
Then remounting, Decius charged into the middle of the 
Gauls, where he soon fell pierced with wounds; but the 
Romans recovered courage and gained the day; for heroisnl 
and piety have power over the hearts of lnen, so that at the 
n10ment of adlniration they becolne capable of Ünitation. 
During this second period Rome was more than once in 
danger. In the year 283 B.C. the Gauls destroyed one of her 
annies near Aretizt1Jl (Arezzo) and advanced to the Rom
n 
frontier, saying, U We are bound for Rome; the Gauls know 
how to take it." Seventy-two years afterwards the Cisalpine 
Gauls swore they would not put off their balc1ricks till they 
had lnounted the Capitol, and they arrived within three days' 
march of Rome. At every appearance of this formidable 
enelny the alarm at RaIne was great. The senate raised all 
its forces and summoned its allies. The people delnanded a 
consultation of the Sibylline books, sacred volumes sold, it 
was said, to Tarquinius Priscus by the sibyl Anlalthea, and 
containing the secret ûf the destinies of the Republic. They 
were actually opened in the year 228 B.C., and it was with 
terror found that the Gauls would twice take possession of 
the soil of Rome. On the advice of the priests, there was 
dug within the city, in the middle of the cattle-market, a huge 
pit, in which two Gauls, a man and a WOInan, were entOlnbed 
alive; for thus they took possession of the soil of RaIne, the 
oracle was fulfilled, and the mishap averted. rrhirteen years 
afterwards, on occasion of the disaster at Cannæ, the saIne 
atrocity was again cOlnlnitted, at the saIne place and for the 
same cause. And by a strange contrast, there was at the 
committing of this barbarous act, "which was against Roman 
usage," says Livy, a secret feeling of horror, for, to appease 
the Inanes of the victinls, a sacrifice was instituted, which was 
celebrated every year at the pit, in the month of November. 
In spite of sometimes urgent peril, in spite of popular 
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alarms, Rome, during the course of this period, froln 299 to 
25 8 B.C., Inaintained an increasill
 ascendency over the 
Gauls. She always c1eared then1 off her territory, several 
times ravaged theirs, on the two banks of the 
o, called re- 
spectively Transpadan and Cispadan Gaul,and gained the ma- 
jority of the great battles she had to fight. Finally in the 
year 28 3 B.C. the proprætor Drusus, after having ravaged the 
country of the Senonic Gauls, carried off the very ingots and 
jewels, it was said, which had been given to their ancestors 
as the price of their retreat. Solemn proc1alnation was made 
that the ranS0l11 of the capitol had returned within its walls; 
and, sixty years afterwards, the Consul M. Cl. l\larcellus hav- 
ing defeated at Clastidium a numerous arn1Y of Gauls, and 
with his own hand slain their general, Virdumar, had the 
honour of dedicating to the temple of Jupiter the third" grand 
spoils" taken since the foundation of Rome, and of ascending 
the Capitol, himself conveying the arm our of Virdun1ar, for 
he had got hewn an oaken trunk, round which he had ar.. 
ranged the helmet, tunic, and breast-plate of the barbarian 
king. 
N or was war Rome's only weapon against her enemie
 
Besides the ability of her generals and the discipline of her 
legions, she had the sagacity of her Senate. The Gauls were 
not wanting in intelligence or dexterity, but being too free to 
go quietly under a master's hand, and too barbarous for self- 
government, carried away, as they were, by the interest or 
passion of the mOlnent, they could not long act either in con- 
cert or with salneness of purpose. Far-sightedness and the 
spirit of persistence were, on the contrary, the falniliar virtues 
of the Roman Senate. So soon as they had penetrated 
Cisalpine Gaul, they laboured to gain there a permanent foot- 
ing, either by sowing dissension amongst the Gallic peoplets 
that Jived there, or by founding Roman colonies. In the 
year 283 B.C. several Roman falnilies arrived, with colours fly- 
ing and under the guidance of three triunlvirs or commis- 
sioners, on a territory to the north-east, Qn the borders of the 
Adriatic. The triumvirs had a round hole dug, and there 
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deposited SOlne fruits and a handful of eart):t brought from 
Roman soil; then yoking to a plough, having a copper share, 
a white bull and a white heifer, they n1arked out by a furro\\' 
a large enclosure. The rest followe
, flinging within the line 
the ridges thrown up by the plough. When the line was 
finished, the bull and the heifer were sacrificed with due 
pomp. It was a R011lan colony come to settle at Sena, on the 
very site of the chief town of those Senonic Gauls who had 
been conquered and driven out. Fifteen years afterwards 
another R0111an colony was founded at ArimÙlll1Jl (Rimini) 
on the frontier of the Boïan Gauls. Fifty years later still two 
others, on the two banks of the Po, Cremona and Placelltia, 
(Plaisance). Rome had then, in the midst of her enemies, gar- 
risons, Inagazines of anns and provisions, and 111eanS of super. 
vision and c01nlnunication. Thence proceeded at one time 
troops, at another intrigu es, to carry dismay or disunion 
amongst the Gauls. 
Towards the close of the third century before our era, the 
triulnph of Rome in Cisalpine Gaul seemed nigh to accomplish- 
ment, when news arrived that the ROlnans' Inost formidable 
enemy, Hannibal, mediiating a passage from Africa into Italy 
by Spain and Gaul, was already at work, by his elnissaries, to 
ensure for his enterprise the concurrence of the Transalpine 
and Cisalpine Gauls. The Senate ordered the envoys they 
had just then at Carthage to traverse Gaul on returning, and 
seek out allies there against Hannibal. The envoys halted 
mnongst the Gallo-Iberian peoplets who lived at the foot of 
the eastern Pyrenees. There, in the Inidst of the warrio
s 
assembled in arms, they charged them in the name of the 
great and powerful ROlnan people, not to suffer the Cartha- 
ginians to pass through their territory. Tun1ultuous laughter 
arose at a request that appeared so strange. " You wish us," 
was the answer, "to draw down war upon ourselves to avert 
it from Italy, and to give our own :fields over to devastation 
to s<Åve yours. 'Ve have no ca
se to complain of the Cartha- 
ginians or to be pleased with the Romans, or to take up arms 
for the Romans, and against the Carthaginians. We, on the 
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contrary, hear that the Roman people drive out fronl their 
lands, in Italy, men of our nation, iIllpose tribute upon them, 
and make theIn undergo other indignities." So the envoys 
of Ronle quitted Gaul without allies. 
Hannibal, on the other hand, did not meet with all the 
favour and all the enthusiasln he had anticipated. Between 
the Pyrenees and the Alps several peoplets united with him j 
and several showed coldness, or even hostility. In his pass- 
age of the Alps the mountain tribes harassed hin1 incessantly. 
Indeed, in Cisalpine Gaul itself there was great dIvision and 
hesitation; for ROlne had succeeded in Inspiring her partisans 
with confidence and her enemies with fear. Hannibal was 
often obliged to resort to force even against the Gauls whose 
alliance he courted, and to ravage their lands in order to drive 
theln to take up arms. Nay, at the conclusion of an alliance 
and in the very camp of the Carthaginians, the Gauls sometimes 
hesitated still, and sometimes rose against Hannibal, accused 
him of ravaging their country, and refused to obey his ûrders. 
However, f:rl1c delights of victory and of pillage at last brought 
into full play the Cisalpine Gauls' natural hatred of l{.ome. 
After Ticinus and Trebia, Hannibal had no more zealous and 
devoted troops. At the battle of Lake Trasimene he lost 1500 
tnen, nearly all Gauls; at that of Cannæ he had 30,000 of theIn, 
forming two-thirds of his anny; and at the InOlnent f)f action 
they cast away their tunics and chequered c.loaks (siInilar to the 
plaids of the Gaëls or Scottish Highlanders) and fought naked 
from the belt upwards, according to their custom when they 
meant to conquer or die. Óf 5500 men that the victory of 
Cannæ cost Hannibal, 4000 were Gauls. All Cisalpine Gaul 
was moved; enthusiasm was at its height; new bands hurried 
off to recruit the army of the Carthaginian who, by dint of 
patience and genius, brought ROl1le within an ace of destruc- 
tion, with the assistance ahnost entirely of the barbarians he 
had come to seek at her gates, and whom he had at first found 
so cowed and so vacillating. 
'Vhen the day of reverses came, and ROlne had recovered 
her ascendency, the Gauls were faithful to Hannibal; and 
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when at length he was forced to return to Africa, the Gallic 
bands, whether froln despair or attachnlent, followed him 
thither. In the year 200 B.C., at the famous battle of ZaIna, 
which decided matters between Rome and Carthage, they 
again fornled a third of the Carthaginian anny, and showed 
that they were, in the words of Livy, "inflamed by that 
innate hatred towards the Romans which is peculiar to their 
race." 
This was the third period of the struggle between the 
Gauls and the ROlnans in Italy. ROlne, well advised by this 
terrible war of the danger with which she was ever Inenaced 
by the Cisalpine Gauls, formed the resolution of no longer 
restraining thenl, but of subduing them and conquering their 
territory. She spent thirty years (froln 200 to 170 B.c.) in the 
execution of this design, proceeding by lneans of war, of 
founding Roman colonies, and of sowing dissension alnongst 
the Gallic peoplets. In vain did the two principal, the BoÏans 
and the Insubrians, endeavour to rouse and rally all the rest: 
some hesitated; some absolutely refused, and remained neu- 
tral. The resistance was obstinate. The G
uls, driven from 
their fields and their towns, established thenlselves, as their 
ancestors had done, in the forests, whence they enlerged only 
to fall furiously upon the ROl1lans. And then, if the engage- 
ment were indecisive, if any legions wavered, the Roman cen- 
turions hurled their colours into the midst of the eneu1Y, and 
the legionaries dashed on at all risks to recover thenl. At 
Parma and Bologna, in the towns taken from the Gauls, 
R.OInan colonies caIne at once and planted themselves. Day 
by day did Rome advance. At length, in the year 190 B.C., 
the wrecks of the 112 tribes which had fonned the nation of 
the Boïans, unable any longer to resist, and unwilling to sub- 
mit, rose as one nlan, and departed from Italy. 
The Senate, with its usual wisdonl, multiplied the nUlnber 
of Ronlan colonies in the conquered territory, treated with 
nloderation the tribes that submitted, and gave to Cisalpine 
Gaul the nalne of the Cisalpine or Hither Gallic Province, 
which was afterwards changed for that of Gallia 7ògata or 
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ROlJ/all Gaul. Then, declaring that nature herself had placed 
the Alps between Gaul and Italy as an insurnlountablc b.:11-. 
rier, the Senate pronounced "a curse on whosoe\"er should 
attempt to cross it." 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE ROMANS IN GAUL. 


IT was Rome herself that soon crossed that barrier of the 
Alps which she had pronounced fixed by nature and insur
 
mountable. Scarcely was she Inistress of Cisalpine Gaul 
when she entered upon a quarrel with the tribes which occu
 
pied the lnountain-passes. \Vith an unsettled frontier, and 
between neighbours of wholTI one is an1bitious and the other 
barbarian, pretexts and even causes are never wanting. It is 
likely that the Gallic mountaineers were not careful to abstain, 
they and their flocks, from descending upon the territory that 
had becolne Roman. The Romans, in turn, penetrated into 
the han1lets, carried off flocks and people, and sold them in 
the public markets at Cremona, at Placentia, and in all their 
colonies. 
The Gauls of the Alps demanded succour of the Transal- 
pine Gauls, applying to a powerful chieftain, named Cincibil, 
whose influence extended throughout the mountains. But the 
terror of the Roman nalne had reached across. CincibiI sent 
to ROlne a deputation, with his brother at their head, to set 
forth the grievances of the mountaineers, and especially to 
complain of the consul Cassius, who had carried off and sold 
several thousands of Gauls. \Vithout making any conces- 
sion, the Senate was gracious. Cassius was away; he must 
be waited for. 1Ieanwhile the Gauls were well treated; 
Cincibil and his brother received as presents two golden col- 
lars, five silver vases, two horses fully c
parisoned, and R04 
man dresses for all their suite. Still nothing \V3.S done. 
Another, a greater and 1110re decisive opportunity offered 
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itself. :t\lar
eilles was an ally of the ROlnans. As the rival 
of Carthage, and with the Gauls for ever at her gates, she 
had need of Ron1e by sea and land. She pretended, also, 
to the Inost eminent and intimate friendship with Rom
. 
lIer founder, the Phocean Euxenes, had gone to Rome, it 
was said, and concluded a treaty with Tarquinius Priscus. 
She had gone into 1110urning when Rome was burnt by the 
Gauls; she had ordered a public levy to aid towards the ran- 
S0111 of the capitol. ROlne did not dispute these claims to 
relneinbrance. rrhe friendship of :tviarseilles was of great 
use to her. In the whole course of her struggle ,yith Car- 
thage, and but lately, at the passage of Hannibal through 
Gaul, ROlne had met with the best of treatment there. She 
granted the l\Iassilians a place an10ngst her senators at the 
festi\"als of the Republic, and exemption from all duty in her 
ports. Towards the Iniddle of the second century B.c. 1far- 
seilles was at war with certain Gallic tribes, her neighbours
 
whose territory she coveted. Two of her colonies, Nice. and 
Antibes, were threatened. She called on ROine for help. 
A Roman deputation went to decide the quarrel; but the 
Gauls refused to obey its summons, and treated it with inso- 
lence. The deputation returned with an army, succeeded in 
beating the refractory tribes, and gave their land to the l\fas- 
silians. The saIne thing occurred repeatedly with the same 
result. \Vithin the space of thirty years nearly all the tribes 
between the Rhone and the Var, in the country which was 
afterwards Provence, were subdued and driven back alnongst 
the mountains, with notice 
ot to approach within a n1ile of 
the coast in general, and a Inile and a half of the places of 
disen1barkation. But the Romans did not stop there. They 
did not n1ean to conquer for l\Iarseilles alone. In the year 
123 B.C., at some leagues to the north of the Greek city, near 
a little river, then called the Cænl1s and now-a-days the 
Are, the consul C. Sextius Cah'inus had noticed, during his 
calnpaign, an abundance of thern1al springs, agreeably situ- 
ated an1idst wood-covered hills. There he constructed an en- 
closure, aqueducts, baths, houses, a town in fact, which hE' 
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called after himself, Aquæ Sextiæ, the modern Aix, the first 
Ron1an establishment in Transalpine Gaul. As in the case of 
Cisalpine Gaul, with ROlnan colonies came Roman intrigue 
and dissensions Eot up and fomented mnongst the Gauls. 
And herein l\1arseilles was a po\verful seconder; for she 
kept up con1munications with all the neighbouring tribes, and 
fanned the spirit of taction. After his victories, the consul 
C. 5extius, seated at his tribunal, was selling his prisoners by 
2uction, when one of theln caIne up to hiIn and said, " I have 
always liked and served the Ron1ans; and for that reason I 
have often incurred outrage and danger at the hands of my 
countrymen." The consul had hÏ1n set free-hiln and his 
family-and even gave hiIn leave to point out an10ngst the 
captives any for wholn he would like to procure the SaIne 
kindness. ,At his request nine hundred were released. The 
man's name was Crato, a Greek name, which points to a con- 
nexion with I\Iarseilles or one oÍ her colonies. The Gauls, 
moreover, ran of themselves into the Roman trap. Two oi 
their confederations, the Æduans, of whom mention has al- 
ready been Inade, and the .Allobrogians, who were settled be- 
tween the Alps, the Isère, and the Rhone, were at war. A 
third confederation, the most powerful in Gaul at this tin1e, 
the Arvernians, who were rivals of the .LEduans, gave their 
countenance to the Allobrogians. The Æduans, with whom 
the :t\1assilians had commercial dealings, solicited through 
these latter the assistance of RaIne. A treaty was easily 
concluàed. The Æduans obtained fron1 the Romans the 
title of fricnds and allies,. and the Romans received from the 
.IEduans that of brothers, which amongst the Gauls implied 
a sacred tie. The consul Domitius forthwith commanded 

he Allobrogians to respect the territory of the allies of 
ROllle. The Allobrogians rose up in arms and claimed the 
aid of the ArvernÏ3.ns. But even amongst them, in the very 
heart of Gaul, l
ome was Inuch dreaded; she was not to 
be encountered without hesitation. So Bituitus, King of 
the Arvernians, was for trying accOlnn10dation. lIe was 
a powerful and wealthy chieftain. His father Luern used to 
4 
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give amongst the mountains mag..tificent entertainments; 
he had a space of twelve square furlongs enclosed, and 
dispensed wine, mead, and beer fre)ln cisterns made within 
the enclosure; and all the Arvernians crowded to his feasts. 
Bituitus displayed before the Ron13 ns his barb:iïic splendour. 
A numerous escort, superbly clad, surrounded his alnbassa- 
dor; in attendance were packs of enormous hounds; and in 
front went a bard or poet, who sang with rottc or harp in hand, 
the glory of Bituitus and of the Arvernian people. Disdain- 
fully the" consul received and sent back the embassy. War 
br o ke out. the Allobroaians with the usual confidence and 
, 
, 
hastiness of all barbarians, attacked alone, without waiting 
for the Arvernians and were beaten at the confluence of the 
, 
Rhone and the Sorgue, a little above Avignon. The next 
year, 121 B.c., the Arvernians in their turn descended froIn 
the mountains and crossed the Rhone with all their tribes, 
diversely armed and dad, and ranged each 
bout its own 
chieftain. In his barbaric vanity Bituitus marched to war 
with the same pomp that he had in vain displayed to obtain 
peace. He sat upon a car glittering with silver; he wore a 
plaid of striking colours; and he brought in his train a pack 
of war-hounds. At the sight of the Roman legions, few in 
number, iron-clad, in seried ranks that took up little space, 
he contemptuously cried, "There is not a meal for !ny 
hounds." 
The Arvernians were beaten, as the Allobrogians had 
been. 'fhe hounds of Bituitus were of little use to him 
against the elephants which the ROTI1anS had borrowed frorn 
Asiatic usage, and which spread consternation amongst the 
Gauls. The Roman historians say that the Arvernian army 
was 200,000 strong, and that 120,000 were slain; but t1'e 
figures are absurd, like lnost of those found in ancient 
hron- 
ides. \Ve know, now-a-days, thanks to Illodern civilization, 
which shows every thing in broad daylight and lneasures 
every thing with proper caution, that only the most populous 
and powerful nations, and that at great expenditure of trouble 
and time) can succeed in moving armies of 200,000 men, an 
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that no battIe, however murderous it may be, ever costs 
120,000 lives. 
Rome treated the Arvernians with consideration; but the 
Allobrogians lost their existence as a nation. The Senate 
declared them subject to the Roman people; and all the 
country comprised between the Alps, the Rhone from its entry 
into the Lake of Geneva to its mouth, and the Mediterranean, 
was made a Roman consular province, which lneans that every 
year a consul must lnarch thither with his army. In the 
three following years, indeed, the consuls extended the bound- 
aries of the new province, on the right bank of the Rhone, 
to the frontier of the Pyrenees southward. In the year 115 
B.C., a colony of Roman citizens was conducted to Narbonne, 
a town even then of importance, in spite of the objections 
made by certain senators who were un willing, say the his- 
torians, so to expose Roman citizens" to the waves of bar- 
barisln." rfhis was the second colony which went and 
established itself out of Italy; the first had been founded on 
the ruins of Carthage. 
Having thus completed their conquest, the Senate, to 
render possession safe and sure, decreed the occupation of 
the passes of the Alps which opened Gaul to Italy. There 
was up to that time no communication with Gaul save along 
the Mediterranean, by a narrow and difficult path which has 
become in our time the beautiful route called the Corniche. 
The mountain tribes defencled their independence with des- 
peration; when that of the Stænians, who occupied the pass 
of the lnaritime Alps, saw their inability to hold their own, 
they cut the throats of their wives and children, set fire to 
their houses, and threw thelnselves into the flames. But the 
Senate pursued its course iInperturbably. All the chief de- 
files of the Alps fell into its hands. The old Phænician road, 
restored by the consul Domitius, bore thenceforth his nal11e 
( Via DUll/ilia), and less than sixty years after Cisalpine Gaul 
had been reduced to a Roman province. Rome possessed, in 
Transalpine Gaul, a second prorince, whither she sent her 
armies, and where she established her citizens without ob- 
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struction. But Providence seldom allows men, even in the 
midst of their successes, to forget for long how precarious 
they are; and when He is pleased to remind them, it is not 
by words, as the Persians relninded their king, but by fearful 
events that He gives His warnings. At the very moment 
when Rome believed herself set free from Gallic invasions 
and on the point of avengÎI
g herself by a course of con- 
quest, a new invasion, more extensiye and more barbarous, 
came bursting upon Rome and upon Gaul at the same tiIne, 
and plunged them together in the saIne troubles and the 
same perils. 
In the year 113 B.C. there appeared to the north of the 
Adriatic, on the right bank of the Danube, an immense 
multitude of barbarians, ravaging N oricum and threatening 
Italy. Two nations predominated; the Kymrians or Cim. 
brians, and the Teutons, the national name of the Germans. 
They came from afar, northward, from the Cimbrian penin- 
sula, now-a-days Jutland, and from the countries bordering 
on the Baltic which now-a-days form the duchies of Holstein 
and Schleswig. A violent shock of earthquake, a terrible 
inundation, had driven them, they said, from their homes; 
and those countries do indeed show traces of such events. 
And Cimbrians and Teutons had been for some tbne roan1- 
ing over Germany. 
The consul Papirius Carbo, despatched in all haste to 
defend the frontier, bade them, in the name of the Roman 
people, to withdraw. The barbarians modestly replied that 
" they had no intention of settling in N oricum, and if the 
Romans had rights over the country, they would carry their 
arms elsewhere." The consul, who had found haughtiness 
succeed, thought he might also employ perfidy against the 
barbarians. He offered guides to conduct then1 out of NOI- 
icum; and the guides misled them. The consul attacked 
them unexpectedly during the night, and was beaten. 
However, the barbarians, stiJI fearful, did not venture 
into Italy. They roamed for three years along the Danube, 
as far as the mountains of 
1acedonia and Thrace. rrhe
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retracing their steps, and marching eastward, they inundated 
the valleys of the Helvetic Alps, now Switzerland, having 
their numbers so.velled by other tribes, Gallic or Germän, 
who preferred joining in pillage to undergoing it. The Aln, 
brons, alnong others, a Gallic peoplet that had taken refuge 
in Helvetia after the expulsion of the Ulnbrians by the 
Etruscans from Italy, joined the Cinlbrians and Teutons; 
and in the year 110 B.C. all together entered Gaul, at first by 
way of Belgica, and then, continuing their wanderings and 
ravages in central Gaul, they at last reached the Rhone, on 
the frontiers of the Roman province. 
There the name of Rome again arrested their progress; 
they applied to her anew for lands, with the offer of their 
services. "Rome," answered M. Silanus, who conlnlanded 
in the province, "has neither lands to give you nor services 
to accept fronl you." He attacked them in their caInp, and 
was beaten. 
Three consuls, L. Cassius, C. Servilius Cæpio, and Cn. 
Manlius, successively experienced the SaIne fate. \Vith the 
barbarians victory bred presumption. Their chieftains met, 
and deliberated whether they should not forthwith cross into 
Italy, to exterminate or enslave the l{omans, and Inake 
Kymrian spoken at ROlne. Scaurus, a prisoner, was in the 
tent, loaded with fetters, during the deliberation. He was 
questioned about the resources of his country. "Cross not 
the Alps," said he; "go not into Italy: the Romans are in- 
vincible." In a transport of fury the chieftain of the KYln- 
rians, Boïorix by name, fell upon the Ronlan, and ran hin1 
through. Howbeit the advice of Scaurus was followed. 
The barbarians did not as yet dare to decide upon invading 
Italy; but they freely scoured the Roman province, meeting 
here with repulse, and there with reinforcement from the 
peoplets who fanned the inhabitants. The Tectosagian 
V olcs, Kymrian in origin and nlaltreated by ROIne, joined 
them. Then, on a sudden, whilst the Teutons and Ambrons 
remained in G.lul, the K.ymrians passed over to Spain, 
without apparent l1lotive, and probably as an overswollen 
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torrent divides, and disperses its waters in all directions. 
The cOlnmotion at Rome was extreme; never had so many 
or such wild barbarians threatened the Republic; never had 
so lnany or such large Roman armies been beaten in succes- 
sion. There was but one man, it was said, who could avert 
the danger, and give Rome the ascendency. It was J\Iarius, 
low-born, but already illustrious; esteemed by the Senate 
for his genius as a conul1ander and for his victories; swaying 
at his will the people, who saw in hiln one of thelnselves, 
and adlnired without envying him; beloved and feared by 
the army for his bravery, his rigorous discipline, and his 
readiness to share their toils and dangers; stern and rugged; 
without education, eloquence, or riches; ill-suited for shining 
in public assemblies, but resolute and dexterous in action; 
verily made to dominate the vigorous but unrefined multi- 
tude, whether in caulp or city, partly by participating their 
feelings, partly by giving thell1 in his own person a specimen 
of the deserts and SOlnetÏ1nes of the virtues which they 
esteem but do not possess. 
He was consul in Africa, where he was putting an end to 
the war with J ugurtha. He was elected a second time consul, 
without interval and in his absence, contrary to all the laws 
of the Republic. Scarce! y had he returned, ,vhen, on de- 
scending from the Capitol, where he had just received a triumph 
for having conquered and capt\1red J ugurtha, he set out for 
Gaul. On his arrival, instead of proceeding, as his predeces- 
sors, to attack the barbarians at unce, he confined himself to 
organizing and inuring his troops, subjecting then1 to frequent 
marches, all kinds of military exercises, and long and hard 
labour. To insure supplies he made them dig, towards the 
mouths of the Rhone, a large canal which formed a junction 
with the river a little above ArIes, and which, at its entrance 
into the sea, offered good harbourage for vessels. This canal, 
which existed for a long while under the nan1e of Fossæ 
A:farianæ (the D)'kes of A:farills). is fil!ed up now-a-days; but 
at its southern extremity the 'Tillage of .Jiò:; still preserves a 
ren1embrance of it. Trained in this severe school, the soldiers 
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tlcquired such a reputation for sobriety and laborious assiduity, 
that they were proverbially called .AIarilts' mules. 
l-le was as careful for their moral state as for their physical 
fitness, and laboured to exalt their imaginations as well as to 
harden their bodies. In that camp, and amidst those toils in 
which he kept theIn strictly engaged, frequent sacrifices, and 
scrupulous care in consulting the oracles, kept superstition at 
a white heat. A Syrian prophetess, nalned l\fartha, who had 
been sent to Marius by his wife Julia, the aunt of J ulins 
Cæsar, was ever with hÏIn, and accoInpanied hÏ1n at the sacred 
ceremonies and on the march, being treated with the greatest 
respect, and having vast influence over the minds of the 
soldiers. 
Two years rolled on in this fashion; and yet Marius would 
not move. The increasing devastation of the country, fire, 
and famine, the despair and complaints of the inhabitants, did 
not shake his resolution. N or was the confidence he inspired 
both in the caInp and at Rome a whit shaken: he was twice 
re-elected consul, once while he was still absent, and once 
during a visit he paid to Rome to give directions to his party 
In person. 
It was at Rome, in the year 102 B.C., that he learned how 
the K ymrians, weary of Spain, had recrossed the Pyrenees, 
rejoined their old cOlnrades, and had at last resolved, in con- 
cert, in invade Italy; the Kymrians froln the north, by way of 
Helvetia and N oricum, the Teutons and Ambrons from the 
south, by way of the maritime Alps. They were to fonn a 
junction on the banks of the Po, and thence march together 
on Rome. At this news Marius returned forthwith to Gaul, 
and, without troubling himself about the KYlnrians, who had 
really put themselves in motion towards the north-east, he 
placed his camp so as to cover at one and the same time the 
two Roman roads which crossed at ArIes, and by one of which 
the Ambro-Teutons lnust necessarily pass to enter Italy on 
the south. 
They soon appeared "in immense nUlnbers," say the his- 
torians, "with their hideous looks and their wild cries," draw... 
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ing Up their chariots and planting their tents in front of th(; 
Roman caInp. They showered upon Marius and his soldiers 
continual insult and defiance. The Romans, in their irrita- 
tion, would fain have rushed out of their camp, but l\farius 
restrained them. "It is no question,'
 said he, with his simple 
and convincing comlnon sense, "of gaining tritllnphs and 
trophies; it is a question of averting this stonn of war and of 
saving Italy." A Teutonic chieftain caIne one day up to the 
very gates of the camp, and challenged him to fight. Marins 
had hin1 informed that if he were tired of life he could go and 
hang himself. As the barbarian still persisted, l\1arius sent 
him a gladiator. 
However, he made his soldiers, in regular succession, 
mount the ramparts, to get them familiarized with the cries, 
looks, arms, and Inovements of the barbarians. The Inost 
distinguished of his officers, young Sertorius, who understood 
and spoke Gallic wel], penetrated, in the disguise of a Gaul, 
into the camp of the Ambrons, and informed Marius of what 
was going on there. 
At last the barbarians, in their impatience, having vainly 
attempted to storm the ROlnan camp, struck their own, and 
put themselves in Inotion towards the Alps. For six whole 
days, it is said, their bands were defiling beneath the ramparts 
of the Romans, and crying, "Have you any Inessage for your 
wives? We shall soon be with them." 
Marius, too, struck his caInp, and followed them. They 
halted both of them, near Aix, on the borders of the Cænus, the 
barbarians in the valley, Marius on a hill which cOll11nanded 
it. The ardour of the Romans was at its height; it was wann 
weather; there was a want of water on the hill, and the sol- 
diers n1urmured. " You are men," said 
iarius, pointing to 
the river below, "and there is water to be bought with blood." 
" \Vhy don't you lead us against them at once, then," said a 
soldier, "whilst we still have blood in our veins?" " We 
must first fortify our camp," answered Marius quietly. 
The soldiers obeyed: but the hour of battle had come, 
and well did Marius know it. It commenced on the brink of 
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the Crenus, between some Ambrons who were bathing and 
some Roman slaves gone down to draw water. \Vhen the 
whole horde of Ambrons advanced to the battle, shouting 
their war-cry of Ambra! Ambra! a body of Gallic auxiliaries 
in the Roman army, and in the first rank, heard them with 
great amazement; for it was their own name and their own 
cry; there were tribes of Alnbrons in the Alps subjected to 
ROine as well as in the Helvetic Alps j and Ambra! Ambra! 
resounded on both sides. 
The battle lasted two days, the first against the Ambrons, 
the second against the Teutons. Both were beaten, in spite I 
of their savage bravery, and the equal bravery of their women, 
who defended, with indolnitable obstinacy, the cars with which 
they had remained almost alone, in charge of the children and 
the booty. After the women, it was necessary to exterminate 
the hounds who defended their Inasters' bodies. Here again 
the figures of the historians are absurd, although they differ; 
the most extravagant raise the number of barbarians slain to 
200,000, and that of the prisoners to 80,000, the most lnoder- 
ate stop at 100,000. In any case, the carnage was great, for 
the battle-field, where all these corpses rested without burial, 
rotting in the sun and rain, got the llaIne of Campi Putridi, 
or Fields of Putrefactio1Z, a name traceable even now-a-days in 
that of POltrTières, a neighbouring village. 
As to the booty, the Roman anny with one voice nlade a 
free gift of it to Marius; but he, remembering perhaps what 
had been lately done by the barbarians after the defeat of the 
consuls Manlius and Cæpio, detennined to have it all burned 
in honour of the gods. He had a great sacrifice prepared. 
The soldiers, crowned with laurel, were ranged about the 
pyre; their general, holding 011 high a blazing torch, was 
about to apply the light with his own hand, when suddenly, 
on the very spot, whether by design or accident, came from 
Rome the news that IVlarius had just been for the fifth time 
elected consul. In the midst of acclatnations from his army, 
and with a fresh chaplet bound upon his brow, he applied the 
torch in person, and completed the sacrifice. 
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\Vere we travelling in Provence, in the neighbourhood of 
Aix, we should encounter, peradrenture, SOlne peasant who, 
whilst pointing out to us the sumn1it of a hill whereon, in aU 
probability, Ivlarius offered, 1940 years ago, that glorious 
sacrifice, would say to us in his native dialect, "Aqui és Iou 
cléloubré dé la Vittoria :" "There is the ten1ple of victory." 
There, indeed, was built, not far froln a pyran1id erected in 
honour of 1\lfarius, a little temple dedicated to Victory. Thith- 
er, e\rery year, in the month of May, the population used to 
come and celebrate a festival and light a bonfire, answered by 
other bonfires on the neighbouring heights. When Gaul be- 
CaIne Christian, neither monument nor festival perished; a 
saint took the place of the goddess, and the temple of Victory 
became the church of St. Victoire. There are still ruins of 
it to this day; the religious procession which succeeded the 
pagan festival ceased only at the first outburst ( f the Revolu- 
tion; and the vague lnemory of a great national event still 
mingles in popular tradition with the legends of the saint. 
The An1brons and Teutons beaten, there remained the 
Kymrians, who, according to agreelnent, had repassed the 
Helvetic Alps and entered Italy on the north-east, by way of 
the Adige. Marius marched against them in July of the fol... 
lowing year, 101 B.C. Ignorant of what had occurred in Gaul, 
and possessed, as ever, with the desire of a settlement, they 
again sent to hiln a deputation, saying, "Give us lands and 
towns for us and our brethren." "\Vhat brethren?" asked 
Marius. " The Teutons." The Romans who were about Marius 
began to laugh. " Let your brethren be," said Marius; "they 
have land, and will always have it; they received it from us." 
1"'he K ymrians, perceiving the irony of his tone, burst out into 
threats, telling Marins that he should suffer for it at their 
hands first, and afterwards at those of the Teutons when they 
arrived. " They are here,': rejoined Marius; "you must not 
depart without saluting your brethren;" and he had Teutobod, 
King of the rreutons, brought out with other captive chief. 
tains. The envoys reported the sad news in their own camp, 
and thr
e days after
ards, July 30th, a great battle took place 
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between the KYlnrians and the Romans in the Raudine Plains, 
a large tract near Verceil. 
I t were unnecessary to dwell on the details of the battle, 
which resembled that of Aix; besides, fought as it was in 
I taly and by none but Romans, it has but little to do with a 
history of Gaul. It has been mentioned only to make l;:nown 
the issue of that famous invasion, of which Gaul was the 
principal theatre. For a mOlTIent it threatened the very 
existence of the Roman Republic. The victories of Marius 
arrested the torrent, but did not dry up its source. The 
great lTIOVement which drove from Asia to Europe, and from 
eastern to western Europe, masses of roving populations, fol- 
lowed its course, bringing incessantly upon the ROlnan fron- 
tiers new comers and new perils. A greater man than 
1farius, Julius Cæsar in fact, saw that to effectually resist 
these clouds of barbaric assailants, the country into which 
they poured must be conquered and made Roman. rrhe 
conquest of Gaul was the accomplishment of that idea, and 
the decisive step towards the transformation of the Roman 
republic into a Roman empire. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


GAUL CONQUERED BY JULIUS CÆSAR. 


HISTORIANS, ancient and modern, have attributed to the 
ROlnan Senate, from the time of the establishment of the 
ROlnan province in Gaul, a long-premeditated design of con- 
quering Gaul altogether. Others have said that when J ulins 
Cæsar, in the year of Rome 696, got himself appointed pro- 
consul in Gaul, his single aim was to form for hilnself there 
an army devoted to his person, of which he might avail him- 
self to satisfy his ambition and make himself master of Rome. 
We should not be too ready to believe in these far-reaching 
and precise plans, conceived and settled so long beforehand, 
whether by a senate or a single man. Prevision and exact 
calculation do not count for so much in the lives of govern- 
ments and of peoples. I t is unexpected events, inevitable 
situations, the imperious necessities of successive epochs, 
which most often decide the conduct of the greatest powers 
and the most able politicians. It is after the fair, when the 
course of facts and their consequences has received full 
developn1ent, that, amidst their tranquil meditations, annalists 
and historians in their learned way, attribTIte every thing to 
systematic plans and personal calculations on the part of the 
chief actors. There is much less of combination than of 
momentary inspiration, derived from circumstances, in the 
resolutions and conduct of political chie,fs, kings, senators, or 
great men. From the tin1e that discord and corruption had 
turned the ROlnan Republic into a bloody and tyrannical 
anarchy, the Roman Senate no longer tneditated grand 
designs, and its members were preoccupied only with the 
question of escaping or avenging proscriptions. When 
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Cresar procured for hiInself the government for five years of 
the Gauls, the fact was, that, not desiring to be a sanguinary 
dictator like Scylla, or a gala chieftain like Pompey, he we nt 
and sought abroad, for his own glory and fortune's sake, in a 
war of general ROlnan interest, the lneans and chances of suc- 
cess which were not furnished to hin1 in Rome itself by the 
dogged and monotonous struggle of the factions. 
In spite of the victories of Marius, and the destruction or 
dispersion of the Teutons and Cimbrians, the whole of Gaul 
remained seriously disturbed and threatened. At the north- 
east, in Belgica. some bands of other Teutons, who had begun 
to be called Germans (lnen of war), had passed over the left 
bank of the Rhine, and were settling or wandering there 
without definite purpose. In eastern and central Gaul, in 
the valleys of the Jura and Auvergne, on the banks of the 
Saône, the Allier, and the Doubs, the two great Gallic con- 
federations, that of the Æduans and that of the Arvernians, 
were disputing the preponderance, and making war one upon 
another, seeking the aid, respectively, of the Romans and of 
the Germans. At the foot of the Alps, the little nation of 
Allobrogians, having fallen a prey to civil dissension, had 
given up its independence to Rome. Even in southern and 
western Gaul the populations of Aquitania were rising, vexing 
the Roman province, and rendering necessary, on both sides 
of the Pyrenees, the intervention of Roman legions. Every 
where floods of barbaric populations were pressing upon Gaul, 
were carrying disquietude even where they had not them- 
selves yet penetrated, and causing presentiments of a general 
commotion. The danger burst before long upon particular 
places and in connexion with particular names which have 
remained historical. In the war with the confederation of 
the Æduans, that of the Arvcrnians called to their aid the 
German Ariovistus, chieftain of a confederation of tribes 
which, under the name of Suevians, were roving over the 
right bank of the Rhine, ready at any tilne to cross the river 
Ariovistus, with 15,000 warriors at his back, was not slow in 
responding to the appeal. The Æduans were beaten ; and 
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Ariovistus settled among the Gauls who bad been thougbt c 
less enough to appeal to him. N urnerous bands of Suevians 
came and rejoined him; and in two or three years after his 
victory he had about him, it was said, 120,000 warriors. He 
had appropriated to them a third of the territory of his Gallic 
allies, and he imperiously demanded another third to satisfy 
other 25,000 of his old German comrades, who asked to share 
his booty and his new country. One of the foremost ÆduJ.ns, 
Divitiacus by name, went and invoked the succour of the 
Roman people, the patrons of his confederation. He was 
admitted to the presence of the Senate, and invited to be 
seated; but he modestly declined, and standing, leaning 
upon his shield, he set forth the sufferings and the claims of 
his country. He received kindly promises, which at first 
remained without fruit. He, however, remained at Rome, 
persistent in his solicitation, and carrying on intercourse with 
several Romans of consideration, notably with Cicero, who 
says of him, "I knew Divitiacus, the Æduan, who claimed 
proficiency in that natural science which the Greeks call 
physiology, and he predicted the future, either by augury or 
his own conjecture." The Roman Senate, with the inde- 
cision and indolence of all declining powers, hesitated to 
engage, for the Æduans' sake, in a war against the invaders 
of a corner of Gallic territory. A t the sanie time that they 
gave a cordial welcome to Divitiacus, they entered into 
negotiation with Ariovistus himself; they gave him beautiful 
presents, the title of King, and even of friend,' the only de.. 
mand they made was that he should live peaceably in his 
new settlement, and not lend his support to the fresh invasions 
of which there were symptoms in Gaul, and which were 
becoming too serious for resolutions not to be taken to repel 
them. 
A people of Gallic race, the Helvetians, who inhabited 
present Switzerland, where the old name still abides beside 
the modern, found themselves, incessantly threatened, ravaged 
and invaded by the German tribes which pressed upon their 
frontiers. After some years of perplexity and internal di
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cord, the whole Helvetic nation decided upon abandoning 
its territory, and going to seek in Gaul, westward, it is said, 
on the borders of the ocean, a more tranquil settlement. 
Being informed of this design, the ROlnan Senate and Cæsar, 
at that time consul, resolved to protect the Roman province 
and their Gallic allies, the Æduans, against this inundation 
of roving neighbours. The Helvetians none the less per- 
sisted in their plan; and in the spring of the year of Rom6 
696 (58 B.C.) they committed to the Baines, in the country 
they were about to leave, twelve towns, four hundred villages, 
and all their houses; loaded their cars with provisions for 
three months, and agreed to meet at the southern point of 
the Lake of Geneva. 1'hey found on their reunion, says 
Cæsar, a total of 368,000 emigrants, including 92,000 men-at- 
arms. The Switzerland which they abandoned numbers now 
2,500,000 inhabitants. But when the Helvetians would have 
entered Gaul, they found there Cæsar, who, after having got 
himself appointed proconsul for five years, had arrived sud- 
denly at Geneva, prepared to forbid their passage. They 
sent to him a deputation, to ask leave, they said, Inerely to 
traverse the Roman province without causing the least dam- 
age. Cæsar knew as well how to gain time as not to lose 
any j he was not ready, so he put off the Helvetians to a sec- 
ond conference. In the interval he employed his legionaries, 
who could work as well as fight, in erecting upon the left 
bank of the Rhone a wall sixteen feet high and ten mi1es 
long, which rendered the passage of the river very difficult, 
and, on the return of the I-Ielvetian envoys, he fonnally for- 
bade thelTI to pass by the road they had proposed to follow. 
They attempted to take another, and to cross not the Rhone 
but the Saône, and march thence towards western Gaul. But 
whilst they were arranging for the execution of this movement, 
Cæsar, who had up to that time only four legions at his dis- 
posal, returned to Italy, brought away five fresh legíons, and 
arrived on the left bank of the Saône at the moment when the 
rear-guard of the Helvetians was elnbarking to rejoin the 
main body which had already pitched its camp on the ri
hl 
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bank. Cæsar cut to pieces this rear-guard, crossed the river, 
in his turn, with his legions, pursued the emigrants without 
relaxation, came in contact with theln on several occasions, 
at one time attacking them or repelling their attacks, at an.. 
other receiving and giving audience to their envoys without 
ever consenting to treat with them, and before the end of the 
year he had so completely beaten, decimated, dispersed and 
driven them back, that of 368,000 Helvetians who had entered 
Gaul, but I 10,000 escaped from the ROlnans, and were ena- 
bled, bj flight, to regain their country. 
Æduans. Sequanians, or Arvernians, all the Gauls inter- 
ested in the struggle thus tenninated, were eager to congratu.. 
late Cæsar upon his victory ; but if they were delivered fron) 
the invasion of the Helvetians, another scourge fell heavily 
upon theln; Ariovistus and the Germans, who were settled 
upon their territory, oppressed theln cruelly, and day by day 
fresh bands were continually coming to aggravate the evil and 
the danger. They adjured Cæsar to protect them froln these 
swarms of barbarians. "In a few years," said they, " all the 
Gennans will have crossed the Rhine, and all the Gauls will 
be driven frOln Gaul, for the soil of Germany cannot com- 
pare with that of Gaul, any more than the mode of life. If 
Cæsar and the ROlnan people refuse to aid us, there is noth- 
;ng left for us but to abandon our lands, as the Helvetians 
would have done in their case, and go seek, afar from the 
Germans, another dwelling-place." Cæsar, touched by so 
prompt an appeal to the power of his name and fame, gave 
ear to the prayer of the Gauls. But he was for trying nego- 
tiation before war. He proposed to Ariovistus an interview 
" at which they might treat in common of affairs of ilnpor- 
tance for both." Ariovistus replied that" if he wanted any 
thing of Cæsar, he would go in search of him; if Cæsar had 
business with him, it was for Cæsar to come." Cæsar there- 
upon conveyed to him by messenger his express injunctions, 
" not to sumlnon any lnore from the borders of the Rhine 
fresh 111ultitudes of men, and to cease from vexing the Ædu- 
ans and making war on them, then1 and their allies. Other- 
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wise, Cæsar would not fail to avenge their wrongs." Ario. 
vistus replied that "he had conquered the Æduans. The 
Roman people were in the habit of treating the vanquished 
after their own pleasure, and not the advice of another; he 
too, himself, had the same right. Cæsar said he would 
avenge the wrongs of the Æduans; but no one had ever at- 
t:lcked hÏ1n with impunity. If Cæsar would like to try it, let 
hiln con1e ; he would learn what could be done by the bravery 
of the Germans, who were as yet unbeaten, who were trained 
to anns, who for fourteen years had not slept beneath a roof." 
At the Inoment he received this answer Cæsar had just heard 
that fresh bands of Suevians were encamped on the right 
bank of the Rhine, ready to cross, and that Ariovistus with 
all his forces was making towards Vesontio (Besançon), the 
chief town of the Sequanians. Cæsar forthwith put himself 
in motion, occupied Vesontio, established there a strong gar- 
rison, and made his arrangements for issuing from it with his 
legions to go and anticipate the attack of Ariovistus. Then 
came to hin1 word that no little disquietude was showing it- 
self among the Roman troops; that many soldiers and even 
officers appeared anxious about the struggle with the Ger- 
mans, their ferocity, the vast forests that must be traversed to 
reach them, the difficult roads, and the transports of pro- 
visions; there was an apprehension of broken courage, and 
perchance of nun1erous desertions. Cæsar summoned a great 
council of war, to which he called the chief officers of his 
legions; he complained bitterly of their alarn1, recalled to 
their memory their recent success against the Helvetians, 
and scoffed at the rumours spread about the Germans, and 
at the doubts with which there was an attempt to inspire him 
about the fidelity and obedience of his troops. " ...\,n army," 
said he, "disobeys only the commander who leads them bad- 
ly and has no good fortune, or is found guilty of cupidity and 
malversation. My whole life shows my integrity, and the. 
war against the Helvetians my good fortune. I shall order 
forthwith the departure I had intended to put off. I shall 
strike the camp the \ery neÀt night, at the fourth watch; I 
.s 
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wish to see as soon as possible", hether honour and duty OJ 
fear prevail ill your ranks. If there be any refusal to follow 
me, I shall march with only the tenth legion, of which I have 
no doubt j that shall be Iny prætorian cohort." 
The cheers of the troops, officers and men, were the an- 
swer given to the reproaches and hopes of their general; all 
hesitation passed away; and Cæsar set out with his arrny. 
He fetched a considerable compass, to spare them the pass- 
age of thick forests, and, after a seven days' march, arrived 
at a short distance fr9m the camp of Ariovistus. On learn- 
ing that Cæsar was already so near, the Gennan sent to hin1 
a messenger with proposals for the interview which was but 
lately demanded, and to which there was no longer any ob- 
stacle, since Cæsar had hilnself arrived upon the spot. And 
the interview really took place, with nlutual precautions for 
safety and warlike dignity. Cæsar repeated all the deulands 
he had made upon Ariovistus, who, in his turn, maintained 
his refusal, asking, "What was wanted? \Vhy had foot been 
set upon his lands? That part of Gaul was his þrO'lJÙlce, just 
as the other was the Roman þrovince. If Cæsar did not retire, 
and withdraw his troops, he should consider hin1 no more a 
friend but an enemy. He knew that if he were to slay Cæ- 
sar, he would recomlnend himself to many nobles and chiefs 
amongst the Roman people; he had learned as n1uch from 
their own envoys. But if Cæsar retired and left him, Ario- 
vistus, in free possession of Gaul, he would pay liberally in 
return, and would wage on Cæsar's behalf without trouble or 
danger to him, any wars he might desire." During this in- 
terview it is probable that Cæsar smiled more than once at 
the boldness and shrewdness of the barbarian. Ultimately 
some horsemen in the escort of Ariovistus began to caracole 
towards the Romans, and to hurl at them stones and darts. 
Cæsar ordered his men to make no reprisals, and broke off 
the conference. The next day but one Ario\'istus proposed a 
renewal; but Cæsar refused, having decided to bring the 
quarrel to an issue. Several days in 
uccession he led o--,t 
his legions from their calnp, and offered battle; but Ariovi
.. 
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tus remained within his lines. Cæsar then took the resolu- 
t
on of assailing the German camp. At his approach, the 
Germans at length moved out from their entrenchments, ar- 
rayed by peoplets, and defiling in front of cars filled with 
their women, who implored them with tears not to deliver 
them in slavery to the Romans. 1"he struggle was obstinate, 
and not without moments of anxiety and partial check for the 
Romans; but the genius of Cæsar and strict discipline of the 
legions carried the day. The rout of the Gennans was COIn- 
plete; they fled towards the Rhine, which was only a few 
leagues from the field of battle. Ariovistus hilnseIf was 
amongst the fugitives; he found a boat by the river-side, and 
re-crossed into Gennany, where he died shortly afterwards, " to 
the great grief of the Germans," says Cæsar. The Suevian 
bands, who were awaiting on the right bank the result of the 
struggle. plunged back again within their own territory. And 
so the invasion of the Germans was stopped as the einigra- 
tion of the Hel\'etians had been; and Cæsar had only to 
çonquer Gaul. 
It is uncertain whether he had from the very first deter- 
mined the whole plan; but so soon as he set seriously to 
work, he felt all the difficulties. The expulsion of the Hel- 
vetian emigrants and of the German invaders left the Ro- 
mans and Gauls alone face to face; and fr01n that moment 
the Romans were, in the eyes of the Gauls, foreigners, con.. 
querors, oppressors. Their deeds aggravated day by day 
the feelings excited by the situation; they did not ravage the 
country as the Germans had done; they did not appropriate 
such and such a piece of land; but every where they assumed 
the mastery. they laid heavy burdens upon the popula- 
tion ; they relnoved the rightful chieftains who were opposed 
to them, and forcibly placed or maintained in power those 
onl y who were subservient to them. Independently of the 
l{oman empire, Cæsar established every where his own per- 
sonal influence; by turns gentle or severe, caressing or threat- 
ening, he sought and cre:lted for himself partisans amongst 
the Gauls, as he had alnon
st. his army, showing favour to 
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those only whose devotion was assured to him. To national 
::tntipathy towards foreigners must be added the intrigues and 
personal rivalry of the conquered in their relations with the 
conqueror. Conspiracies were hatched, insurrections soon 
broke out in nearly every part of Gaul, ill the heart even of 
the peoplets most subject to Roman dominion. Every move- 
lìlent of the kind was for Cæsar a provocation, a temptation, 
a1n10st an obligation to conquest. He accepted them and 
profited by them, with that promptitude in resolution, bold.. 
ness and address in execution, and cool indifference as to the 
n1eans enlployed, which were characteristic of his gen:us. 
During nine years, from A.U.C. 696 to 705, and in eight 
successive campaigns, he carried his troops, his lieutenants, 
hilnself, and, ere long, war or negotiation, corruption, discord, 
or destruction in his path, mnongst the different nations and 
confederations of Gaul, Celtic, Kymric, Germanic, lberian or 
Hybrid, northward and eastward, in Belgica, between the 
Seine and the Rhine; westward, in Armorica, on the borders 
of the Ocean; south-westward, in Aquitania; centre-ward. 
amongst the peoplets established between the Seine, the 
Loire, and the Saône. He was nearly always victorious, and 
at one time he pushed his victory to the bitter end, at anoth. 
er stopped at the right mOlnent, that it 111ight not be com- 
prol11ised. When he experienced reverses, he bore them with- 
out repining, and repaired them with inexhaustible ability and 
courage. 1vIore than once, to revive the sinking spirits of 
his IDen, he was rashly lavish of his ;?erson; and on one of 
those occasions, at the raising of the siege 'Jf Gergovia, he was 
all "'1ut taken by some Arvernian horsemen, and left his sword 
j' their hands. It was found, a while afterwards, when the 
war was over, in a temple in which the Gauls had hung it. 
Cæsar's soldiers would have torn it down, and returned it to 
him; but" let it be," said he, "'tis sanctified." In good or 
evil fortune, the hero of a triumph at Rome or a prisoner in 
the hands of 1Iediterranean pirates, he was unrîvalled in strik- 
ing the in1aginations of 1nen and growing great in their eyes. 
He did not confine hin1sdf to conqucáng and 
ub jecting the 
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Gauls in Gaul; his ideas were ever outstripping his deeds, 
and he knew how to make his power felt even where he had 
made no attempt to establish it. Twice he crossed the Rhine 
to hurl back the Germans beyond their river, and to strike to 
the very hearts of their forests the terror of the ROlnan nan1e 
(A. U.C. 699, 700). He equipped two fleets, Inade two de. 
scents on Great Britain (A.UoC. 699, 700), several times de... 
feated the Britons and their principal chieftain Caswallon 
(Cassivellaunus), and set up, across the channel, the first 
landu1arks of Roman conquest. He thus became more and 
J110re fan10us and terrible, both in Gaul, whence he sometimes 
departed for a moment, to go and look after his political 
prospects in Italy, and in more distant lands, where he was 
but an apparition. 
But the greatest minds are far from fort:seeing all the con. 
sequences of their deeds, and all the perils proceeding from 
their successes. Cæsar was by nature neither violent nor 
cruel; but he did not trouble himself about justice or hu- 
n1anity; and the success of his enterprises, no matter by what 
means or at what price, was his sole law of conduct. He 
could show, on occasion, moderation and mercy; but when 
he had to put down an obstinate resistance, or when a long 
and arduous effort had irritated him, he had no hesitation in 
employing atrocious severity and perfidious promises. During 
his first campaign in Belgica (A.U.C. 697 and 57 B.C.), two 
peoplets, the N ervians and the Aduaticans, had gallantly 
struggled, with brief moments of success, against the Roman 
legions. The Nervians were conquered and almost anni- 
hilated. Their last remnants, huddled for refuge in the midst 
of their morasses, sent a deputation to Cæsar, to make sub- 
mission, saying" Of six hundred senators three only are left, 
and of sixty thousand men that bore arms scarce five hundred 
have escaped." Cæsar received theln kindly, returned to 
them their lands, and warned their neighbours to do them no 
harm. The Aduaticans, on the contrary, defended themseh 7 es 
to the last extren\itv. Cæsar having slain four thousand, had 
all that remained sold by auction; and fifty-six thousand hUluan 
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beings, acc:ording to hi5 own statelnent, passed as slaves into 
the hands of their purchasers. SOlne years later, another 
Belgian peoplet, tbe Eburons, settled between the 1Ieuse and 
the Rhine, rose and inflicted great losses upon the Roman 
legions. Cæsar put theln beyond the pale of military and 
human law, and hall all the neighbouring peoplets and all 
the roving bands invited to conle and pillage and destroy 
" that accursed race," prolnbing to whoever \vould join in the 
work the friendship of the }
on1J.n people. A little later still, 
30me insurgents in the centre of Gaul had concentrated in a 
place to the south-west, called U".:r:elIJflUl1111Jl (now-a-days, it is 
said, Puy d'Issola, in the dcpartmelIt of the Lot, between 
Vayrac and J\1artel). After a long resistance they were 
obliged to surrender, and Cæsar had all the combatants' 
hands cut off, and sent them, .
hus mutilated, to live and 
rove throughout Gau], as a spectacle to all the country that 
was or was to be brou;ht to submission. Nor wer
 the 
rigours of administration less than those of warfare. Cæsar 
wanted a great deal of money, not only to nlaintain satisfac- 
torily his troops in Gaul, but to defray the enonnous ex- 
penses he was at in Itaiy, for the purpose of enriching his 
partisans, or securing the fayour of the ROlll3.n people. It was 
with the produce of imposts and plunder in Gaul that he un- 
dertook the reconstruction at Rotne of the basilica of the 
Forum, the site whereof, extending to the temple of Liberty, 
was \"alued, it is said, at more than twenty nlillion five hun- 
dred thousand francs (820,0001.). Cicero, who took the 
direction of the works, wrote to his friend Atticus, "We shall 
make it the most glorious thing in the world." Cato was less 
satisfied; three years previously despatches from Cæsar had 
announced to the Senate his victories o,.er the Belgian and 
German insurgents. The Stnators had voted a general 
thanksgiving, but "Thanksgiving!" cried Cato, "rather 
expiation! Pray the gods not to visit upon our armies the 
sin of a guilty general. Give up Cæsar to the Gennans, and 
let the foreigner know that Rome doe
 not enjoin perjury, 
and rejects w:th horror the fruit thereof! " 
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Cæsar had all the gifts, aH the means of success and enl- 
pire, that can be possessed by Inan. He was great in politic:; 
and in war; as active and as fuB of resource mnidst the 
intrigues of the Foruln as alnidst' the con1binations and sur. 
prises of the battle-field; equally able to please and to terrify. 
He had a double pride, which gave hÍ1n double confidence in 
himself, the pride of a great noble and the pride of a great 
man. He was fond of saying, " :IVr y aunt J u1ia is, maternally, 
the daughter of Kings; paternally, she is descended froln 
the immortal gods; 111Y family unites, to the sacred character 
of kings who are the Inost powerful mnongst n1en, the awful 
n1ajesty of the gods who have even kings .ill their keeoing." 
Thus, by birth as well as nature, Cæsar felt callea to do.. 
minion; and, at the SaIne time, he was perfectly aware of the 
decadence of the Roman patriciate, and of the necessity for 
being popular in order to becon1e Inaster. With this double 
instinct he undertook the conquest of the Gauls as the surest 
means of achieving conquest at Rome. But owing either to 
his own vices or to the difficulties of the situation, he dis- 
played in his conduct and his work in Gaul so much violence' 

nd oppression, so Inuch iniquity and cruel indifference, that, 
even at that tilne, in the midst of R0111an harshness, pagan 
corruption, and Gallic or Gennan barbarisln, so great an in- 
fliction of Inoral and luaterial harm could not but be follo\iveù 
by a forn1idable reaction. Where there is strength and 
ability, the want of foresight, the fears, the weaknesses, the 
dissensions of men, whether individuals or peoples, may be 
for a long while calculated upon; but it may be carried too 
far. After six years' struggling Cæsar was victor; he had 
successively dealt with all the different populations of Gaul; 
he had passed through and subjected them all, either by his 
own strong arm, or thanks to their rivalries. In the year of 
Ron1e 702 he was suddenly infonned in Italy, whither he had 
gone on his Roman business, that Inost of the Gallic nations, 
united under a chieftain hitherto unknown, were rising with 
one COlnmon irr.pulse, and recommencing war. 
The SaIne perils and the same reverses, the same suffer.. 
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ings and the sanIe resentments, had stirred up amongst the 
Gauls, without distinction of race and natHe, a sentiment to 
which they had hitherto been aln10st strangers, the sentÏIl1ent 
of Gallic nationality and the passion for independence, not 
local any longer, but national. This sentiment was first 
nIanifested amongst the populace and under obscure chief- 
talns ; a band of Carnutian peasants (people of Chartrain) 
rushed upon the town of Genabum (Gien), roused the inhabi- 
tants, and J.nassacred the ItaEan traders and a Roman knight, 
C. Fusius Cita, wholn Cæsar had comInissioned to buy corn 
there. In less than twenty-four hours the signc:.l of insurrec- 
tion against Rome was borne across the country as far as the 
Anrernians, an10ngst whOIn conspiracy had long ago been 
waiting and paving the way for insurrection. Amongst them 
lived a young Gaul whose real name has reIIJained unknown, 
and whOln history has called Vercingetorix, that is, chief orer 
a hundred heads, chief-in-general. He can1e of an ancient 
and powerful family of Arvernians, and his father had been 
put to death in his own city for attempting to make hinlself 
king. Cæsar knew him, and had taken some pains to attach 
him to hÎ1nseIf. It does not appear that the Arvernian aris- 
tocrat had absolutely declined the overtures; but when the 
hope of national independence was aroused, Vercingetorix 
was its representative and chief. He descended with his 
followers from the n10untain, and seized Gergovia, the capital 
of his nation. Thence his Inessengers spread over the centre, 
r..orth-west, and west of Gaul; the greater part of the peoplets 
and cities of those regions pronounced from the first Inoment 
for insurrection; the SaIne sentiment was working amongst 
others nlore cOlnprolnised with Rome, who waited only for a 
breath of success to break out. Vercingetorix was inlmediately 
invested with the chief comn1and, and he Inade use of it with 
all the passion engendered by patriotis1l1 and the possession 
of power; he regulated the lnovement, denlanded hostages, 
fixed the contingents of troops, imposed taxes, inflicted SUffi- 
Inary punishnlent on the traitors, the dastards, and the indif- 
ferent, and subjected those who turned a deaf ear to the 
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Itppeal 6f their (,(')m
l}on cOlìntry to the same pains and the 
same ro;}dlations that Cæsar inflicted on those who obsti4 
llately r
sisted the Ron.an yoke. 
..A.t the news of this great movement Cæsar immediately 
It;ft Italy, and returned to Gaul. He h3.d one quality, rare 
even amongst the greatest n1en, he reIl1ained cool amidst the 
very hottest alarms; necessity never hurried him into precipi- 
tation, and he prepared for the struggle as if he were always 
sure of arriving on the spot in time to sustain it. He was 
always <:luick, but never hasty j and his activity and patience 
were t::qually admirable and eftìcacious. Starting froln Italy 
at the beginning of 702 A.TJ.C., he passed two months in 
traversing within Gaul the' Roman province and its neighbour- 
hood, in visiting the points threatened by the insurrection, 
and the openings by which he might get at it, in assembling 
his troops, in confirming his wavering allies; and it was not 
before the: early part of March that he Inoved with his whole 
army to Agendicum (Sens), the very centre of revolt, and 
started thent;c to push on the war with vigour. In less than 
three months he had spread devastation throughout the in. 
surgent couhtry; he had attached and taken its principal 
cities, Vellaunodunum (Triguères), G.enabuln (Gien), Noviodu 4 
num (Sancerre), and Avaricum (Bourges), delivering up 
every where country and city, lands and inh:lbitants, to the 
rage of the Roman soldiery, maddened at having again to 
conquer enemies so often conquered. To strike a decisive 
below, he penetrated at last to the heart of the country of the 
Arvernians, and laid siege to Gergovia, their capital and the 
birthplace of Vercingetorix. 
The firmness and the ability of the Gallic chieftain were 
not inferior to such a struggle. He understood from the out- 
set that he could not cope in the open field with Cæsar and 
the Roman legions; he therefore exerted himself in getting 
together a body of cavalry numerous enough to harass the 
Romans during their movements, to attack their scattered 
detachments, to bear his orders swiftly to all quarters, and to 
keep up the excitement amongst the different peoplets with 
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SOlne hope of success. His plan of campaign, his repeatled 
instructions, his passionate entreaties to the confederates 
were to avoid any general action, to anticipate by their own 
ravages those of the Romans, to destroy every where, at the 
approach of the enelny, stores, springs, bridges, trees, and 
habitations: he wanted Cæsar to find in his front nothing 
but ruins and clouds of warriors relentless in pursuing him 
without getting within reach. Frequently he succeeded in ob- 
taining from the people those painful sacrifices in the interest 
of the con1lnon safety; as when the Biturigians (inhabitants 
of the district of Bourges) burned in one day twenty of their 
towns or villages. Vercingetorix adjured theln also to burn 
Avaricum (Bourges), their capital; but they refused, and the 
capture of Ava
.iculn, though gallantly defended, justified the 
urgency of Vercingetorix, seeing that it was an ilnportant 
success for Cæsar and a serious blow for the Gauls. Out of 
40,000 combatants within the walls, it is said, scarcely 800 
escaped the slaughter and succeeded in joining Vercinge- 
torix, who had hovered continually in the neighborhood with- 
out being able to offer the besieged any effectual assistance. 
Nor was it only against the ROlnans that he had to struggle; 
he had to fight amongst his own people, against rivalry, mis- 
trust, impatience, and discouragement; he was accused of 
desiring, beyond every thing, the mastery; he was even 
suspected of keeping up, with the view of assuring his own 
future, secret relations with Cæsar; he was called upon to 
attack the enenlY in front, and so bring the war to a decisive 
issue. It is all very fine to be summoned by the popular 
voice to accomplish a great and arduous work; but you can- 
not be, with impunity, the most far-sighted, the most able, 
and the most in danger, because the most devoted, Ver- 
cingetorix was bearing the burden of his superiority and 
influence, until he should suffer the penalty and pay with his 
life for his patriotism and his glory. He was approaching 
the happiest monlent of his enterprise and his destiny. In 
spite of reverses, in spite of Cæsar's presence and activity, 
the insurrection was gaining ground and strength j in the 
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north, west, south-west, on the banks of the Rhine, the Seine, 
and the Loire, the Idea of Gallic nationality an
 the hope cf 
independence were spreading ainongst peoplp. far removed 
froin the centre of the Inoven1ent: and were. bringing to V er
 
cingetorix declarations of sympathy or Inaterial reinforce. 
lllcnts. An event of more iinportance took place in the 
centre itself. The Ædua
s
 the Inost anCIent allies and 
clients the Romans had in Gaul., being divided amongst theln. 
selves, and feeling, besides, the national instinct, ended, aftel 
much hesit2.tion, by taking part in the uprising. Cæsar, for 
all his care, could n','ither prevent nor stifle this defection, 
which threateneà to becOlne contagious, and detach from 
Rome the neighbouring peoplets that were still faIthful. 
Cæsar, engaged upon the siege of Gergovi::
 encountered an 
obstinate resistance; whilst V ercingetorix, 
ncamped on the 
heights which surrounded his bIrthplace, every where embar- 
rasset1, sOllletimes attacked, and incessantly threatened the 
Romans. The eighth legion, drawn on one clay to lllake an 
ll11prudent assault, was repulsed, an<: lost forty-six of its 
bravest centurions, Cæsar determined to raise the siege, 
and to transfer the struggle to places where the population 
could be lnore safely depended upon. It was the first deci- 
sive check he had experienced in Gaul, the first GallIc town he 
had been unable t') take, the first retrograde movelnent he had 
executed in the face of the Gallic insurgents and their chief- 
tain. Vercingetorix could not and would not restrain his joy; 
it seelned to hiln that the day had d:l wned and an excellent 
chance arrived for attempting a decisive blow. He had under 
his orders, it is said, 80,000 men, mostly hIS o\vn Arvernians, 
and a nUlllerous cavalry furnished by the different peoplets hIS 
alIies. lIe followed all Cæsar's moveIl1ents in retreat to\Vard
 
the Saône, and, on arriving at Longeau not far from Langres, 
near a little river called the Vingeanne, he halted, pit
hed his 
caInp about nine nliles froln the ROInans, and assembling the 
chiefs of his cavalry, said, "Now is the hour of victory; the 
Romans are flying to their pro\'Ïnce and leaving Gaul; that is 
enough for our liberty to-day, but too little for the peace and 
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repose of the future; for they will return with greater armies 
and the war will be without end. Attack we them alnid the 
difficulties of their march; if their foot support the cavalry, 
they will not be able to pursue their route; if, as I fully trust, 
they leave their baggage, to provide for their safety, they will 
lose both their honour and the supplies whereof they have need. 
N one of the enenlY's horse will dare to come forth fronl their 
lines. To give ye courage and aid, I will order forth from 
the camp and place in battle-array all our troops, and they 
will strike the enemy with terror." The Gallic horsemen 
cried out that they must all bind themselves by the most 
sacred of oaths, and swear that none of them would come 
again under roof, or see again wife, or children, or parent, 
unless he had twice pierced through the ranks of the enemy. 
And all did take this oath, and so prepared for the attack. 
Vercingetorix knew not that Cæsar, with his usual foresight, 
had sUlnmoned and joined to his legions, a great number of 
horsemen from the German tribes roving over the banks of 
the Rhine, with which he had taken care to keep up friendly 
relations. Not only had he promised them pay, plunder, and 
lands, but, finding their horses ill-trained, he had taken those 
of his officers, even those of the Roman knights and veterans, 
and distributed them amongst his barbaric auxiliaries. The 
action began between the cavalry on both sides; a portion of 
the Gallic had taken up position on the road followed by the 
Roman army to bar its passage; but whilst the fighting at 
this point was getting more and more obstinate, the German 
horse in Cæsar's service gained a neighbouring height, drove 
off the Gallic horse that were in occupation, and pursued 
them as far as the river near which was Vercingetorix with 
his infantry. Disorder took place amongst this infantry so 
unexpectedly attacked. Cæsar launched his legions at them, 
and there was a general panic and route among the Gauls. 
Vercingetorix had great trouble in rallying them, and he ral. 
lied them only to order a general retreat, for which they clam- 
oured. Hurriedly striking his camp, he made for Alesi a 
(Serour in Auxois), a neighbouring town and the capital of 
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the 1landubians, a peoplet in dientship to the Æduans. Cæ. 
sar imInediately went in pursuit of the Gauls; killed, he 
says, 3000; made important prisoners j and encamped with 
his legions before Alesia the day but one after Vercingetorix, 
with his fugitive anny, had occupied the place as well as the 
neighbouring hills and was hard at work intrenching hilnself. 
probably without any clear idea as yet of what he should d() 
to continue the struggle. 
Cæsar at once took a resolution as unexpected as it was 
discreetly bold. Here was the whole Gallic insufrection, 
chieftain and soldiery, united together within or beneath the 
walls of a town of moderate extent. He undertook to keep 
it there and destroy it on the spot, instead of having to pur.. 
sue it every whither without e\rer being sure of getting at it. 
He had at his disposal eleven legions, about 50,000 strong, 
and 5000 or 6000 cavalry, of which 2000 were Germans. He 
placed them round about Alesia and the Gallic carnp, caused 
to be dug a cIrcuit of deep ditches, some filled with water, 
others bristling with palisades and snares, and added, froln 
Interval to interval, twenty-three little forts, occupied or 
guarded night and day by detachments. The result was a 
line of investment about ten miles in extent. To the rear of 
the Roman caInp, and for defence against attacks frorn with- 
out, Cæsar caused to be dug .<)imiIar intrenchments, which 
formed a line of circumvallation c,f about thirteen miles. The 
troops had provisions and forage for thirty days. Vercinge- 
tonx made frequent sallies to stop or destroy these works; 
but they were repulsed, and only resulted in getting his army 
lnore closely cooped up within the place. Eighty thousand 
Gallic insurgents were, as it were, in prison, guarded by fifty 
thousand Ronlan soldiers. Vercingetorix was one of those 
who persevere and act in the days of distress just as in the 
spring-tide of their hopes. Before the works of the Romans 
were finished, he asseinbled his horselnen, and ordered them 
to sally briskly from Alesla, return each to his own land, and 
summon the whole population to anus. He was obeyed; the 
Gallic horselnen made their way, during th
 night, through 
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the intervals left by the R.olnans' still inlperfect lines of invest. 
ment, and dispersed thelnseh'es amongst their various peo- 
vIets. N early every where irritation and zeal were at their 
height j an assemblage of delegate
 met at Bibracte (_t\.utun), 
and fixed the amount of the contingent to be furnished by 
each nation, and a point was assigned at which all those con- 
tingents should unite for the purpose of marching together 
towards Alesia, and attacking the besiegers. The total of the 
contingents thus levied on forty-three Gallic peoplets amount- 
ed, according to Cæsar, to 283,000 Inen ; and 240,000 men, it 
is said, did actually hurry up to the appointed place. 11istrust 
of such enormous numbers has already been expressed by one 
who has lived through the greatest European wars, and has 
heard the ablest generals reduce to their real strength the 
largest armies. \Ve find in 11. Thiers' History 0/ the COllSU- 
late and Emþire, that at Austerlitz, on the 2nd of Decelnber, 
1805, Napoleon had but from 65,000 to 70,000 Inen, and the 
combined Austrian and Russians but 90,000. At Leipzig, 
the biggest of modern battles, when all the French forces on 
the one side, and the Austrian, Prussian, Russian and Swed- 
ish on the other, were face to face on the 18th of October, 
1813, they D1ade altogether about 500,000 Inen. How can 
we believe, then, that nineteen centuries ago, Gaul, so weakly 
populated and so slightly organized, suddenly sent 240,000 
men to the assistance of 80,000 Gauls besieged in the little 
town of Alesia by 50,000 or 60,000 Romans? But vd1atever 
may be the case with the figures, it is certain that at the very 
first moment the national impulse answered the appeal of Ver- 
cingetorix, and thJt the besiegers of Alesia, Cæsar and his 
legions, found that they were thelnselves all at once besieged. 
in their intrenchments by a cloud of Gauls hurrying up to the 
defence of their compatriots. The struggle was fierce, but 
short. Every time that the fresh Gallic army attacked the 
besiegers, Vercingetorix and the Gauls of Alesia sallied forth, 
and jo
ned in the attack. Cæsar and his legions, on their side, 
at on
 time repulsed these double attacks, at another them. 

lv
s took the initiative, and assailed at one and the same tinle 
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the besIeged and the auxil'
aries Gaul had sent them. The 
feeling was passionate on both sides: Roman pride was pit... 
ted against Gallic patriotism. But in four or five days the 
strong organization, the disciplined valour of the Roman 
legions, and the genius of Cæsar carried the day. The Gal1ie 
reinforcelnents, beaten al\.3. slaughtered without mercy, dis- 
persed; and Vercingetorix and the besieged were crowded 
back within their walls without hope of escape. '\Ve have 
two accounts of th
 last Inoments of this great Gallic insure 
rection and its chief; one, written by Cæsar hilnself, plain, 
cold, and harsh as it-;; author; the other, by two later his- 
torians, who were neither statesmen nor warriors, Plutarch 
and Dion Cassius, has l110re detail and more ornan1ent, fol. 
lowing eithe:- popular tradition or the inlagination of the 
writers. It 11lay be well to give both. "The day after the 
defeat," says Cæsar, " Vercingetorix convokes the assembly; 
and shows that he did not undertake the war for his own 
personal advantage but for the general freedom. Since sub
 
n1issie>n must be made to fortune, he offers to satisfy the 
ROI11:lns either by instant death or by being delivered to 
thl'ln alive. .A.. deputation there anent is sent to Cæsar, who 
orders the arms to be given up and the chiefs brought to him. 
I-Ie seats himself on his tribunal, in the front of his camp. 
rrhe chiefs are brought; Vercingetorix is delivered over; the 
arms are cast at Cæsar's feet. Except the Æduans and 
Arvernians, whom Cæsar kept for the purpose of trying to 
-regain their people, he had the prisoners distributed, head by 
head, to his army as booty of war." 
The account of DioD Cassius is lTIOre varied and dranlatic. 
" After the defeat," says he, "Vercingetorix, who was neither 
captured nor wounded, might have fled; but, hoping that the 
friendship that had once bound hiIn to Cæsar might gain him 
grace, he repaired to the Romans without previous demand of 
peace by the voice of a herald, and appeared suddenly in his 
presence, just as Cæsar was s(>ating himself upon his tribunal. 
The apparition of the Ga11ic chieftain inspired no little terror, 
for he was of lofty stature, and had an imposing appearance 
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in arms. There was a deep silence. Vercingetorix fen at 
Cæsar's feet, and Inade supplication by touch of hand without 
speaking a word. The scene Inoved those present with pity, 
remembering the ancient fortunes of Vercingetorix and com- 
paring them with his present disaster. Cæsar, on the 
contrary, found proof of criminality in the very memories re- 
lied upon for salvation, contrasted the late struggle with the 
friendship appealed to by Vercingetorix, and so put in a more 
hideous light the odiousness of his conduct. And thus, far 
from being moved by his misfortunes at the moment, he 
threw hiIn in chains forthwith, and subsequently had him put 
to death, after keeping hiln to adorn his triumph." 
Another historian, contelnporary with Plutarch, Florus, 
attributes to Vercingetorix, as he fell down and cast his arms 
at Cæsar's feet, these words: " Bravest of men, thou hast con- 
quered a brave Inan." It is not necessary to have faith in the 
rhetorical compliment; or to likewise reject the mixture of 
pride and weakness attributed to V ercingetorix in the account 
of Dion Cassius. It would not be the only example of a hero 
seeking yet some chance of safety in the extremity of defeat, 
and abasing himself for the sake of preserving at any price 
a life on which fortune might still sn1Île. However it be, 
Vercingetorix vanquished, dragged out, after ten years' im- 
prisonment, to grace Cæsar's triulnph, and put to death im- 
mediately afterwards, lives as a glorious patriot in the pages 
of that history in which Cæsar appears, on this occasion, 
as a peevish conqueror who took pleasure in crushing, with 
cruel disdain, the enelny he had been at so much pains to 
conquer. 
Alesia taken, and Vercingetorix a prisoner, Gaul was sub- 
dued. Cæsar, however, had in the following year (A.U.C. 
703) a campaign to make to subjugate some peoplets who 
tried to Inaintain their local independence. A year after- 
wards, again, attempts at insurrection took place in Belgica, 
and towards the mouth of the Loire; but they were easily 
repressed; they had no national or formidable characteristics; 
Cæsar and his lieutenants willingly contented themselve() 
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with an apparent submission, and in the 705 A.U.C. the ROlnan 
legions, after nine years' occupation in the conquest of Gaul, 
were able to depart therefrom to I taly and the East for a 
plunge into civil war. 
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CHAPTER V. 


GAUL UNDER ROMAN DOMINION. 


FROM the conquest of Gaul by Cæsar, to the establishment 
there of the Franks under Clovis, she renlained for more than 
five centuries under Roman dominion; first under the Pagan, 
afterwards under the Christian empire. In her primitive state 
of independence she had struggled for ten years against the best 
armies and the greatest man of Ronle; after five centuries of 
Roman dominion she opposed no resistance to the invasion 
of the barbarians, Germans, Goths, Alans, Burgundians, and 
Franks, who destroyed bit by bit the Roman empire. In this 
humiliation and, one nlÏght say, annihilation of a population 
so independent, so active, and so valiant at its first appearance 
in history, is to be seen the characteristic of this long epoch. 
I t is worth while to learn and to understand bow it was. 
Gaul lived, during those five centuries, under very differ- 
ent rules and rulers. They may be summed up under five 
names which correspond with governnlents very unequal in 
merit anrl defect, in good and evil wrought for their epoch; 
1st, the Cæsars from Julius to Nero (from 49 B.C. to A.D. 68) ; 
2nd, the Flavians
 fonn Vespasian to Domitian (from A.D. 69 
to 95) ; 3 rd , the Antonines, frOln N erva to l\Iarcus Aureliug 
(from A.D. 96 to 180); 4th, the imperial anarchy, or the thirty. 
nine elnperors and the thirty-one tyrants, from Commoclus to 
Carinus and Numa rian (from A.D. 180 to 284) ; 5th, Diode. 
han (froln A.D. 284 to 305). Through all these governlnents, 
and in spite of their different results for their contemporary 
subjects, the fact already pointed out as the general and de. 
finitive characteristic of that long epoch, to wit, the moral and 
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social decadence of Gaul as well as of the Roman empire, 
never ceased to continue and spread. 
On quitting conquered Gaul to become master at Rome, 
Cæsar neglected nothing to assure his conquest and make it 
conducive to the establishment of his ell1pire. He formed, of 
all the Gallic districts that he had subjugated, a special prov- 
ince which received the nalne of Gallia Comata (Gaul of the 
long-hair), whilst the old province was called Gallia Togata 
(Gaul of the toga). Cæsar caused to be enrolled amongst his 
troops a Inultitude of GJ.uls, Belgians, Arvernian
, and Aquita- 
nians, of whose bravery he had n1ade proof. He even fonned, 
almost entirely of Gauls, a special legion, called Alauáll (ìark), 
because it bore on the helmets a lark with out-spread wings, the 
symbol of wakefulness. ...A...t the san1e time he gave in Gallia 
Comata, to the towns and families that declared for hiIn, all 
kinds of favours, the rights of R0111an citizenship, the title of 
allies, clients, and friends, even to the exte'1t of the :Julian 
name, a sign of the 1110st powerful Roman patronage. I-Ie 
had, however, in the old R01l1an province, forn1idable enemies, 
especially the town of :rvlarseilles, which declared against hin1 
and for Pompey. Cæsar had the place besieged by one of his 
lieutenants, got possession of it, caused to be delivered over 
to him its vessels and treasure, and left in it a garrison of two 
legions. He established at :N arbonne, ArIes, Bitcrræ (Béziers) 
three colonies of veteran legionaries devoted to his cause, and 
near Antipolis (Antibes) a Jnaritime colony called Forum :Julii, 
now-a-days Fréjus, of which he proposed to make a rival to 
l\1arseilles. l\1uch money was necessary to Ineet the expenses 
of such patronage and to satisfy the troops, old and new, of 
the conqueror of Gaul and ROine. Now there was at Rome 
an ancient treasure, founded Jnore than four centuries pre- 
viously by the Dict:ltar Can1illus, when he hacl delivered ROine 
from the Gauls, a treasure reserved far the expenses of Gallic 
wars, and guarded \yith relisious respect as sacred 1110ney. 
In the midst of all discords and disorders at Rome, none had 
touched it. After his return frOin G
ul, Cæsar one day as.. 
cendcd the Capitol with his soldier!;), and finding, in 
. 
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temple of Saturn, the door closed of the place where i
e 
treasure was deposited, ordered it to be forced. L. Metellus, 
tribune of the people, made strong opposition, conjuring Cæsar 
not to bring on the Republic the penalty of such sacrilege: but 
" the Republic has nothing to fear," said Cæsar; "I have 
released it from its oaths by subjugating Gaul. There are no 
more Gauls." He caused the door to be forced, and the 
treasure was abstracted and distributed to the troops, Gallic 
and Roman. 'Vhatever Cæsar may have said, there were still 
Gauls, for at the same tÍ1ne that he was distributing to such 
of theln as he had turned into his own soldiers the nloney re- 
served for the expense of fighting them, he was imposing upon 
Gallia Comata, under the name of stipelldiu1Jl (soldier's pay), 
a levy of forty millions of sesterces (328,0001.), a considerable 
amount for a devastated country which, according to Plutarch, 
did not contain at that time more than three millions of in- 
habitants, and almost equal to that of the levies paid by the 
rest of the Roman provinces. 
After Cæsar, Augustus, left sole master of the Roman 
world, assumed in Gaul, as elsewhere, the part of pacificator, 
repairer, conservator, and organizer, whilst taking care, with 
all his moderation, to remain always the master. He divided 
the provinces into imperial and senatorial, reserving to himself 
the entire governnlent of the former, and leaving the latter 
under the authority of the senate. Gaul" of the long hair," 
all that Cæsar had conquered, was imperial province. 
Augustus divided it into three provinces, Lugdunensian 
(Lyonese), Belgian, and Aquitanian. He recognized therein 
sixty nations or distinct cityships which continued to have 
themselves the government o'i. their own affairs, according to 
their traditions and manners, whilst conforming to the general 
1aws of the empire and abiding under the supervision of im- 
perial governors, charged with maintaining every where, in 
the words of Pliny the Younger, "the majesty of ROlllan 
peace." Lugdunum (Lyons), which had been up to that time 
of sman importance and obscure, became the great town, the 
Iavourite cityship and ordinary abiding-place of the emperors 
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when they visited Gaul. After having held at Narbonne (27 
B.C.) a meeting of representatives frOIU the different Gallic 
nations, Augustus went several times to Lyons, and even lived 
there, as it appears, a pretty long while, to superintend, no 
doubt, from thence an':! to get into working order the new 
government of Gaul. After the departure of Augustus, his 
adopted son Drusus, who had just fulfilled, in Belgica and on 
the Rhine, a mission at the same time n1Ïlitary and adminis- 
trative, called together at Lyons delegates from the sixty 
Gallic cityshiþs, to take part (B.C. 12 or 10) in the inaugura- 
tion of a nlagnificent monument raised, at the confluence of 
the Rhone and Saône, in honour of Rome and Augustus as 
the tutelary deities of Gaul. In the luiddle of a vast en- 
closure was placed a huge altar of white marble, on which 
were engraved the DaIUeS of the sixty cityships "of the long 
hair." A colossal statue of the Gauls and sixty statues of 
the Gallic cityships occupied the enclosure. Two columns of 
granite, twenty-five feet high, stood close by the altar, and 
were surmounted by two colossal Victories, in white marble, 
ten feet high. Solenln festivals, gymnastic games, and oratori. 
cal and literary exercitations accompanied the inauguration; 
and during the ceremony it was announced, amidst popular 
acclamation, that a son had just been born to Drusus at 
I.
yons itself, in the palace of the enlperor, where the child's 
mother, Antonia, daughter of 1Iark Antony and Octavia 
(sister of Augustus), had been staying for SOUle months. This 
child was one day to be the emperor Claudius. 
The administrative energy of Augustus was not confined 
to the erection of monuments and to festivals j he applied 
himself to the development in Gaul of the material elements 
of civilization and social order. His most intimate and able 
adviser, Agrippa, being settled at Lyons as governor of the 
Gauls, caused to be opened four great roads, starting from a 
lui1e-stone placed in the middle of the Lyonese forum-, and 
going one centrewards to Saintes and the ocean, another 
southwards to Narbonne and the Pyrenees, the third north.. 
westwards and towards the Channel by .An1Ïens and Bou. 
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logne, and the fourth north-westwards and towards the 
Rhine. Agrippa founded several considerable colonies, 
alnongst others Cologne, which bore his naIne ; and he adlnit- 
ted to Gallic territory bands of Germans who asked for an es- 
tablishnlent there. Thanks to public security, Romans be- 
came proprietors in the G:lllic provinces and introduced to 
theln Italian cultivation. The Gallic chieftains, on their siàe, 
began to cultivate lands which had becolne their personal 
property. Towns were built or grew apace and becalne en- 
circled by ramparts, under protection of which the populations 
CaIne and placed themselves. The 1110St learned and atten- 
tive observer of nature and ROlnan society, Pliny the Elder, 
attests that under Augustus Gallic agriculture and industry 
made vast progress. 
But side by side with this work in the cause of civilization 
and organization, Augustus and his Ronlan agents were pur- 
suing a work of quite a contrary tendency. They laboured 
to extirpate frOln Gaul the spirit of nationality, independenc
 
and freedom; they took every pains to efface every where 
Gallic melnories and sentilnents. Gallic towns were losing 
their old and receiving R.Olnan naInes: AlIgust01temetulIl, Au- 
gusta, and AugltstodullltllZ, took the place of Gergovia, NO'lJio- 
dllllUllZ, and Bibracte. The national Gallic religion, which 
was Druidisln, was attacked as well as the Gallic fatherland, 
with the same design and by the sanle nleans; at one time 
Augustus prohibited this worship aInongst the Gauls con\yert- 
ed into H..Olnan citizens, as being contrary to ROlnan belief; 
at another Roman PaganisH1 and Gallic Druidis111 were fused 
together in the saIne teinpies and at the saIne altars, as if to 
fuse them in the saIne COinmon indifference j Roman and 
Gallic nanles becalne applied to the same religious personifi- 
cation of such and such a fact ûf such and such an idea j 
Mars and Call1ltl were equally the god of war; Be/ell and 
Apollo the god of light and healing; Dialla and Ar.1ltÍ111za the 
goddess of the chase. Every where, whether it was a ques- 
tion of the terrestrial fatherLlnd ur of re] igious fai th the old 
moral machinery of the Gauls was broken Ul) or condelnneù 
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to rust, and no new moral n1achinery was allowed to replace 
it; it was every where Roman and imperial authority that 
was substituted for the free, national action of the Gauls. 
It is incredible that this hostility on the part of the pow- 
ers that be towards moral sentilnents, and this absence of 
freedom should not have gravely comprolnised the material 
interest of the Gallic population. Public administration, 
however extensive its organization and energ}, if it be not 
under the superintendence and restraint of public freedom 
and lnorality, SOOI1 falls into monstrous abuses, which itself 
is either ignorant of or wittingly suffers. Examples of this 
evil, inherent in despotism, abound even under the intelligent 
and watchful sway of Augustus. Here is a case in point. 
He had appointed as procurator, that is, financial cOl1unission- 
er, in "long-haired" Gaul, a native who, having been origin- 
ally a slave and afterwards set free by Julius Cæsar, had 
taken the ROlnan nalne of Licinius. This man gave himself 
up, during his adlninistration, to a course of the most shaIne- 
less extortion. 1'he taxes were collected monthly j and so, 
taking advantage of the change of name which flattery had 
caused in the two months of July and August, sacred to Julius 
Cæsar and Augustus respectively, he made his year consist of 
fourteen months, so that he might squeeze out fourteen con- 
tributions instead of twelve. "!)ecelnber," 5aid he, " is surely, 
as its name indicates, the tenth month of the year," and he 
added thereto, in honour of the emperor, two others which he 
called the eleventh and twelfth. During one of the trips 
which Augustus Inade into Gaul, strong cOlnplaints were made 
against Licinius, and his robberies were denounced to the 
emperor. Augustus dared not support him, and seemed upon 
the point of deciding to bring him to justice, when Licinius 
conducted him to the place where was deposited all the treas- 
ure he had extorted, and, "See, n1Y lord," said he, "what I 
have laid up for thee and for the Roman people, for fear 
lest the Gauls possessing so much gold should employ it 
against you both; for thee I have kept it, and to thee I deliv. 

r it." (Thierry, His/oire des Gau/ois, t. iii., p. 295; Cler- 
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jon, IIistoirè ué LyO'Z, 1. i. p. 178-1 80.) Augu
tus accepted 
the treasure, and Licinius remained unpunished. In the case 
of financial abuses or other acts, absolute power seldoln re- 
sists such temptations. 
'Ve nlay hear it said, and we 11lay read in the writings of 
certain modern philosophers and scholar3, that the victorious 
despotisnl of the Roman elnpire was a necessary and salutary 
step in advance, and that it brought about the unity and en- 
franchiselnent of the htunan race. Believe it not. There is 
Juingled good and evil in all events and governnlents of this 
world, and good often arises side by side with or in the wake 
of evil, but it is never froln that evil that the good conles j in- 
justice and tyranny have never produced good fruits. Be as- 
j sured that whenever they have the dOlninion, whenever the 
f moral rights and përSõnal liberties of Inen are - trodden under 
I foot by nlaterial iorce, be it barbaric or be it scientific, there 
I can result only prolonged evils and deplorable obstacles to 
· the return of moral rights and nloral force, which, God be 
thanked, can never be obliterated from the nature and the his.. 
tory of Jnan. The despotic imperial administration upheld 
for a long while the Roman empire, and not without renown; 
but it corrupted, enervated, and ÍInpoverished the ROlnan 
populations, and left them, after five centuries, as incapable 
of defending themselves as they were of governing. 
Tiberius pursued in Gaul, but with less energy and less 
care for the provincial administration, the pacific and Inocler- 
ate policy of Augustus. He had to extinguish in Belgica, 
and even in the Lyonnese province, two insurrections kindled 
by the sparks that renlained of national and Druidic spirit. 
He repressed them effectually, and without any violent dis- 
play of vengeance. He made a trip to Gaul, took measures, 
quite insufficient however, for defending the Rhine frontier 
from the incessantly repeated incursions of the Germans, and 
hastened back to Italy to resume the course of suspicion, 
perfidy, and cruelty which he pursued against the Repub- 
lican pride and moral dignity remaining amongst a few rem- 
nants of the Roman senate. He was succeeded by Ger- 
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maniUIS' unworthy son, Caligula. After a few days of hy- 
pocrisy on the part of the Emperor, and credulous hope on 
that of the people, they found a madman let loose to take 
the place of an unfathomable and gloomy tyrant. Caligula 
was much taken up with Gaul, plundering it and giving 
free rein in it to his frenzies, by turns disgusting or ridic- 
"110us. In a short and fruitless campaign on the banks of 
the Rhine, he had made too few prisoners for the pomp 
of a triumph; he therefore took some Gauls, the tallest 
he could find, of triumPhal size, as he said; put then1 in Ger- 
man clothes, made them learn some Teutonic words, and sent 
them away to Rome to await in prison his return and his ova- 
tion. Lyons, where he stayed saine time, was the scene of 
his extortions and strangest freaks. He was playing at dice 
Qne day with some of his courtiers, and lost; he rose, sent for 
the tax-list of the province, marked down for death and con- 
fiscation son1e of those who were most highly rated, and said 
to the company, " You people, you play for a few drachmas; 
but as for me I have just won by a single throw ISO millions." 
At the rumour of a plot hatched against him in Italy, by some 
Roman nobles, he sent for and sold, publicly, their furniture, 
jewels, and slaves. As the sale was a success, he extended 
it to the old furniture of his own palaces in Italy: "I wish IO 
fit out the Gauls," said he; "it is a mark of friendship I owe 
to the brave allies of the Roman people." He himse1f, at 
these sales performed the part of salesman and auctioneer, 
telling the history of each article to enhance the price. "This 
belonged to Iny father, Germanicus; that comes to me fron1 
Agrippa; this vase is Egyptian, it was Antony's, Augustus 
took it at the battle of Actiuln." The imperial sales were 
succeeded by literary games, at which the losers had to pay 
the expenses of the prizes and celebrate, in verse or prose, 
the praises of the winners; and if their compositions were 
pronounced bad, they were bound to wipe them out with a 
sponge or even with their tongues, unless they preferred to be 
beaten with a rod or soused in the Rhone. One day, when 
Caligula, in the character of Jupiter, was seated at his tribunal 
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an-J delivering oracles ill th
 middle of the public thorough. 
b.re, a man of the people remained 1110tionless in front of him, 
with eyes of astonishment fixed upon him. H \Vhat seem I to 
thee?" asked the Enlperor, flattered, no doubt, by this atten- 
tion of the Juab: "A great Jnanstrosity," answered the Gaul. 
And that, at the end of about four years, was the universal 
cry: and against a mad emperor the only resource of the 
R.Olnan world was at that time assassination. 'rhe captain of 
Caligula's guards rid Rome and the provinces of him. 
He did just one sensible and useful thing during the whole 
of his stay in Gaul: he had a light-house constructed to illu- 
lnine the passage between Gaul and Great Britain. Some 
traces of it, they say, have been discovered. 
His successor, Claudius, brother of the great German;cus, 
and married to his own niece, the second Agrippina, was, as 
has been already stated, born at Lyons, at the very Inoment 
when his father, Drusus, was celebrating there the erection of 
an altar to Augustus. During his whole reign he showed to 
the city of his birth the most lively good-will, and the constant 
aÏln as well as principal result of this good-will was to render 
the city of Lyons more and more ROßlan by effacing all Gal- 
lic characteristics and memories. She was endowed with 
Roman rights, monuments, and nanles, the most important or 
the most ostentatious: she became the colony supereminentIy, 
the great municipal town of the Gauls, the Claudian town j 
but she lost what had remained of her old municipal govern- 
ment, that is of her admini
trative and comlnercial independ- 
ence. N or was she the only one in Gaul to experience the 
good-will of Claudius. This emperor, the mark of scorn franl 
his infancy, whom his mother, Antonia, called "a shadow of 
a man, an unfinished sketch of nature's drawing," and of 
whom his grand-uncle, .A.ugustus, used to say, "we shall be 
for eyer in doubt, without any certainty of knowing whether 
he be or be not equal to public duties." Claudius, the most 
feeble indeed of the Cæsars, in body, mind, and character
 
was nevertheless he who had intennittent glimpses of the 
most elevated ideas and the most righteous sentin1ents, anù 
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who strove the most sincerely to make them take the form of 
deeds. He undertook to assure to all free men of "long.. 
haired'
 Gaul the same Roman privileges that were enjoyed 
by the inhabitants of Lyons; and amongst others, that of en- 
tering the senate of Rome and holding the great public offices. 
He made a formal proposal to that effect to the Senate, and 
succeeded, not without difficulty, in getting it adopted. The 
speech that he delivered on this occasion has been to a 
great extent preserved to us, not only in the summary given 
by Tacitus, but also in an inscription on a bronze tablet, 
which split into many fragll1ents at the time of the destruction 
of the building in which it was placed. The two principal 
fragments were discovered at Lyons, in 1528, and they are 
now deposited in the l\Iuseum of that city. 'l'hey fully can. 
firm the most equitable and, it may be readily allowed, the 
most liberal act of policy that emanated from the earlier 
Roman emperors. "Claudius had taken it into his head," 
says Seneca, "to see all Greeks, Gauls, Spaniards, and Brit.. 
ons clad in the toga." But at the same time he took great 
care to spread every where the Latin tongue, and to make it 
take the place of the different national idioms. A Roman 
citizen, originally of Asia Minor, and sent on a deputation to 
Rome by his compatriots, could not answer in Latin the empe.. 
ror's questions. Claudius took away his privileges, saying, " He 
is no Roman citizen who is ignorant of the language of Rome." 
Claudius, however, was neither liberal nor humane towards 
a notable portion of the Gallic populations, to wit, the Druids. 
During his stay in Gaul he proscribed them and persecuted 
them without intermission; forbidding, under pain of death, 
their form of worship and every exterior sign of their cere- 
monies. He drove them away and pursued them even into 
Great Britain, whither he conducted, A.D. 43, a military expe.. 
dition, almost the only one of his reign, save the continued 
struggle of his lieutenants on the Rhine against the Germans. 
It was evidently amongst the corporation of Druids and under 
the Ìnfluence of religious creeds and traditions, that there was 
still pursued and harboured some of the old Gallic spirit, soma 
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passion for national independence and sOlne hatred of the 
Roman yoke. In proportion as Claudius had been popular 
in Gaul did his adopted son and successor, Nero, quickly be- 
come hated. There is nothing to show that he even went 
thither, either on the business of government or to obtain the 
momentary access of favour always excited in the mob by the 
presence and prestige of power. It was towards Greece and 
the East that a tendency was shown in the tastes and trips of 
Nero, imperial poet, musician, and actor. L. Verus, one of 
the Inilitary comm3.ndants in Belgica, l\3.d conceived a project 
of a canal to unite the Moselle to the Saône, and so the ]vled.i. 
terranean to the ocean; but intrigues in the province and the 
palace prevented its execution, and in the place of public 
works useful to Gaul, Nero caused a new census to be made 
of the population whom he required to squeeze to pay for his 
extravagance. It was in his reign, as is well known, that a 
fierce fire consumed a great part of RaIne and her Inonuments. 
The majority of historians accuse Nero of having himself 
been the caus.e of it; but at any rate he looked on with cyn- 
ical indifference, as if amused at so grand a spectacle, and 
taking pleasure in comparing it to the burning of Troy. He 
did more: he profited by it so far as to have built for him- 
self, free of expense, that magnificent palace called "The 
palace of gold," of which he said, when he saw it completed, 
"At last I am going to be housed as a Inan should be." 
Five years before the burning of Rome, Lyons had been a 
prey to a similar s
ourge, and Seneca wrote to his friend 
Lucilius: "Lugdunzt1n, which was one of the show-places of 
Gaul, is sought for in vain to-day: a single night sufficed for 
the disappearance of a vast city; it perished in less time than 
I take to teU the tale." Nero gave upwards of 30,000/. to. 
wards the reconstruction of Lyons, a gift that gained him the 
city's gratitude which was manifested, it is said, when his fall 
became imminent. It was, however, J. Vindex, a Gaul of 
Vienne, governor of the Lyonnese province, who was the insti- 
gator of the insurrection which was fatal to Nero, and which 
put Galba in his place. 
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'''hen Nero was dead there was no other Cæsar, n'J natur
 
aI1
T indicated successor to the empire. The influence of the 
nanl
 of Cæsar had spent itself in the crimes, madnesses, and 
incapar;ity of his descenùants. Then began a general search 
for emperors; and the ambition to be created spread abroad 
amongst the Inen of note in the Ron1an world. During the 
eighteen months that followed the death of Nero, three pre- 
tenders--Galba, Otho, and Vitellius-ran this forn1idable risk. 
Galba was a worthy old Roman senator, who frankly said, 
H If the vast body of the empire could be kept standing in 
equilibrium without a head, I were worthy oÍ a chief place in 
the state." Otho and Vitellius were two epicures, both indo- 
lent and debauched, the former after an elegant and the latter 
after a beastly fashion. Galba was raised to the purple by 
th
 Lyonnese and N arbonnese provinces. Vitellius by the 
leg
ons cantoned in the Belgic province: to such an extent 
did Gaul already influence the destinies of Rome. All three 
met disgrace and death within the space of eighteen months; 
and the search for an emperor took a turn towards the East, 
where the command was held by Vespasian (Titus Flavius 
Vespasianus, of Rieti in the duchy of Spoleto), a general 
sprung from a humble Italian family, who had won great mili- 
tary distinction, and who, having been proclaimed first at 
Alexandria, in Judea, and at Antioch, did not arrive until 
many months afterwards at Rome, where he comlnenced the 
twenty-six years' reign of the Flavian family. 
Neither Vespasian nor his sons, Titus and Domitian, 
visited Gaul as their predecessors had. Domitian alone put 
in a short appearance. The eastern provinces of the empire 
I1.nd the wars on the frontier of the Danube, towards which the 
invasions of the Gennan were at that time beginning to be 
directed, absorbed the attention of the new emperors. Gaul 
,vas far, however, from remaining docile and peaceful at this 
epoch. At the vacancy that occurred after Nero and amid 
the claims of various pretenders, the authority of the Roman 
name and the pressure of the in1perial power diminished 
rapidly j and the memory and desire of independence were 
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reawakened. In Belgica the Gennan peoplets, who had been 
allowed to settle on the left bank of the Rhine, were very i,n- 
perf
ctly subdued, and kept up close cOll1munication with the 
independent peoplets of the right bank. The eight Roman 
legions cantoned in that province were thel11selves much 
changed; ll1any barbarians had been enlisted alnongst them 
and did gallant service, but they were indifferent, and always 
ready for a new master and a new country. There were not 
wanting symptollls, soon followed by opportunities for action, 
of this change in sentÏ1nent and fact. In the very centre of 
Gaul, between the Loire and the Allier, a peasant, who has 
kept in history his Gallic name of Maric or l\iaricus, formed a 
band, and scoured the country, proclaiming national independ- 
ence. He was arrested by the local authorities and handed 
over to Vitellius, who had hinl thrown to the beasts. But in 
the northern part of Belgica, towards the nlouths of the Rhine, 
where a Batavian peoplet lived, a man of note amongst his 
compatriots and in the service of the R0I11anS, amongst whom 
he had received the name of Claudius Civilis, enlbraced first 
secre.tly, and afterwards openly, the cause of insurrection. 
He had vengeance to take for Nero's treatment, who had 
caused his brother, Julius Paulus, to be beheaded, and himself 
to be put in prison, whence he had been liberated by Galba. 
He made a vow to let his hair grow until he was revenged. 
He had but one eye and gloried in the fact, saying that it had 
been so with Hannibal and with Sertorius, and that his high... 
est aspiration was to be like them. He pronounced first for 
Vitellius against Otho, then for Vespasian against Vitellius, 
and then for the complete independence of his nation against 
Vespasian. He soon had amongst the Germans on the two 
banks of the Rhine and amongst the Gauls themselves, secret 
or declared allies. He was joined by a young Gaul from the 
district of Langres, Julius Sabinus, who boasted that, during 
the great war with the Gauls, his great granchllother had taken 
the fancy of Julius Cæsar, and that he owed his nanle to him. 
News had just reached Gaul of the burning down, for the 
second time, of the Capitol during the disturbances at ROJ1l
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on the death of Nero. The Druids came forth from the re. 
treats where they had hidden since Claudius' proscription, 
and re-appeared in the towns and country-places, proclaiming 
that" the Roman empire was at an end, that the Gallic empire 
was beginning, and that the day had C01l1e when the posses- 
sion of all the world should pass into the hands of the trans- 
alpine nations." The insurgents rose in the name of the 
Gallic e;nþire, and Julius Sabinus assu111ed the title of Cæsar. 
\Var cOlnlnenced. Confusion, hesitation, and actual desertion 
reached the colonies and extended positively to the Roman 
legions. Several towns, even Trèves and Cologne, submitted 
or fell into the hands of the insurgents. Several legions, 
yielding to bribery, per
uasion, or intimidation, went over to 
them, some with a bad grace, others with the blood of their 
officers on their hands. The gravity of the situation was not 
misunderstood at ROine. Petilius Cerealis, a cOlnmander of 
renown for his campaigns on the Rhine, was sent off to 
Belgica with seven fresh legions. He was as skilful in nego- 
tiation and persuasion as he was in battle. The struggle 
that ensued was fierce, but brief; and nearly all the towns 
and legions that hacì. been guilty of defection returned to 
their ROinan allegiance. Civilis, though not more than half 
vanquished, himself asked leave to surrender. The Bata- 
vian might, as was said at the time, have inundated the coun- 
try, and drowned the ROlnan annies. Vespasian, therefore, 
not being inclined to drive men or matters to extremity, gave 
Civilis leave to go into retirement and live in peace alnongst the 
Inarshes of his own land. The Gallic chieftains alone, the 
projectors of a Gallic empire, were rigorously pursued and 
chastised. There was especially one, Julius Sabin us, the 
pretended descendant of Julius Cæsar, whose capture was 
heartily desired. After the ruin of his hopes he took refuge 
in some vaults connected with one of his country houses. 
The way in was known only to two devoted freedmen of his, 
who set fire to the buildings, and spread a report that Sabinus 
had poisoneù hi III self, anù that his dead body had been 
devoured by the HaInes. He had a wife 7 a young Gaul nalned 
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Eponina, who was in frantic despair at the Tumour; but he 
had her informed, by the n10uth of one of his freedmen, of his 
place of concealment, begging her at the same time to keep 
up a show of widowhood and mourning, in order to confirm 
the report already in circulation. "'VeIl did she play her 
part," to use 
lutarch's expression, " in her tragedy of woe." 
She went at night to visit her husband in his retreat, and 
departed at break of day; and at last would not depart at all. 
At the end of seven n10nths, hearing great talk of Vespasian's 
clemency, she set out for Rome, taking with her her husband, 
disguised as a slave, with shaven head and a dress that made 
him unrecognizable. But the friends who were in their con.. 
fidence, advised them not to risk as yet the chance of imperial 
clemency, and to return to their secret asylum. There they 
lived for nine years, during which" as a lioness in her deni 
neither more nor less,' says Plutarch, "Eponina gave birth 
to two young whelps, and suckled them herself at her teat." 
At last they were discovered and brought before V espasian at 
Rome: "Cæsar," said Eponina, showing him her children, 
"I conceived them and suckled them in a tomb, that there 
might be more of us to ask thy mercy." But V espasian was 
merciful only f:Oln prudence, and not by nature or from 
magnanimity; and he sent Sabinus to execution. Eponina 
asked that she might die with her husband, saying, " Cæsar, 
do me this grace; for I have lived more happily beneath the 
earth and in the darkness than thou in the splendour of thy 
empire." Vespasian fulfilled her desire by sending her also 
to execution; and Plutarch, their contemporary, undoubtedly 
expressed the general feeling, when he ended his tale with the 
words, "in all the long reign of this emperor there was no 
deed so cruel or so piteous to see; and he was afterwards 
punished for it, for in a short time all his posterity was ex-- 
tinct. " 
In fact the Cæsars and the Flavians met the same fate; 
the two lines began and ended alike; the former with Augus- 
tus and Nero, the latter with Vespasian and Domitian; first 
a despot, able, cold, anù as capable of cruelty as of ß10deration, 
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then a tyrant, atrocious and detested. .And both were extin. 
guished without a descendant. Then a rare piece of good 
fortune befell the Roman world. Domitian, two years before 
he was assassinated by some of his servants whom he was 
about to put to death, grew suspicious of an aged and hon- 
ourable senator, CoccelUS N erva, who had been twice consul, 
and whom he had sent into exile, first to Tarentum, and then 
in Gaul, preparatory, probably, to a worse fate. To this 
victim of proscription application was made by the conspira- 
tors who had just got rid of Domitian and had to get another 
emperor. N erva accepted, but not without hesitation, for he 
was sixty-four years old; he had witnessed the violent death 
of six emperors, and his grandfather, a celebrated jurist, and 
for a long while a friend of Tiberius, had kiUed himself, it is 
said, for grief at the iniquitous and cruel government of his 
friend. The short reign of N erva was a wise, a just, and a 
humane, but a sad one, not for the people, but for himself. 
He maintained peace and order, recaUed exiles, suppressed 
infonners, re-estab1ished respect for laws and morals, turned 
a deaf ear to self-interested suggestions of vengeance, spolia- 
tion and injustice, proceeding at one tÏ1ne from those who had 
made hiIn emperor, at another froln the Prætorian soldier
 
and the Roman rnob, who regretted Domitian just as they ha
 
Nero. But N erva did not succeed in putting a stop to mob
 
violence or murders prompted by cupidity or hatred. Finding' 
his authority insulted and his life threatened, he formed a 
resolution which has been described and explained by a 
learned and teInperate historian of the last century, Lenain 
de Tillenlont (.EIistoire des E1Jtþereurs, &te., t. ii. p. 59), with 
so much justice and precision that it is a pleasure to quote 
his own words. "Seeing," says he, "that his age was despised, 
and that the empire required some one who combined strength 
of mind and body, N 
rva, being free from that blindness which 
prevents one from discussing and measuring one's own powers, 
and for that thirst for dominion which often prevails over even 
those who are nearest to the grave, resolved to take a partner 
in the sovereign power, and showed his wisdoIU by Iuaking 
7 
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choice of Trajan." By this choice, indeed, Nerva c01nmenced 
and inaugurated the finest period of the Ron1an enlpire, the 
period that contemporaries entitled the golden age, and that 
history has named the age of the Alltolzz1ZCS. I t is desirable to 
become acquainted with the real character of this period, for 
to it belong the two greatest historical events, the dissolution 
of ancient pagan, and the birth of modern Christian society. 
Five notable sovereigns, N erva, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoni. 
nus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius swayed the Roman empire 
during this period (A.D. 96-180). Wh3.t N erva was has just 
been described; and he nlade no nlistake in adopting Trajan 
as his successor. Trajan, unconnected by his origin, as Nerva 
also had been, with old ROBle, was born in Spain, near Seville, 
and by military service in the East had made his first steps 
towards fortune and renown. He was essentially a soldier, 
a moral and modest soldier; a friend to justice and the pub- 
lic weal; grand in what he undertook for the empire he gov- 
erned ; simple and modest on his own score; respectful 
towards the civil authority and the laws; untiring and equit- 
able in the work of provincial administration; without any 
philosophical system or pretensions; full of energy and bold- 
ness, honesty and good sense. He stoutly defended the em- 
pire against the Germans on the banks of the Danube, won 
for it the province of Dacia, and, being more taken up with 
the East than the \Vest, made many Asiatic conquests, of 
which his successor, Hadrian, lost no time in abandoning, 
wisely no doubt, a portion. Hadrian, adopted by Trajan, and 
a Spaniard too, was intellectually superior m morally very 
inferior to hÏ1n. He was full of anlbition, vanity, invention 
and restlessness; he was sceptical in thought and cynical in 
manners; and he was overflowing with political, philosophical 
and literary views and pretensions. He passed the twenty- 
one years of his reign chiefly in travelling about the empire, 
in Asia, Africa, Greece, Spain, Gaul, and Great Britain, open- 
ing roads, raising ramparts and mOlll1mf'nts, founding schools 
of learning and museums, and encouraf
ing among the prov- 
inces, as well as at Rome, the march of a(hninistration, legi
. 
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1ation, and intellect, more for his own pleasure and his own 
gl.orification than in the interest of his country and of society. 
At the close of this active career, when he was ill and felt that 
he was dying, he did the best deed of his life. He had prove 
in the discharge of high offices, the caÌ1n and clear-sightetl 
wisdom of Titus Antoninus, a Gaul, ,,,hose family CaIne orig- 
inally fro In Nîmes; he had seen hin1 one day COnl
l1g to the 
senate a
respectfully supporting the tottering steps of his 
aged father (or father-in-law, according to Aurelius Victor) ; 
and he adopted hiln as his successor. Antoninus Pius, as a 
civilian, was just what Trajan had been as a warrior; lnoral 
and lnodest ; just and frugal; attentive to the public weal; 
gentle towards individuals; full of respect for la\vs and rights; 
scrupulous in justifying his deeds before the senate and lnak- 
ing theln known to the population by carefully posted edicts j 
and more anxious to do no wrong or harm to any body than 
to gain lustre from brilliant or popular deeds. "He surpasses 
all men in goodness," said his contclnporaries, and he con- 
ferred on the elnpire the best of gifts, for he gave it Marcus 
Aurelius for its ruler. 
I t has been said that !vfarcus Aurelius was philosophy en- 
throned. "\Vithout any desire to contest or detract from that 
compliment, let it be added that he was conscientiousness ell- 
throned. It is his grand and original characteristic that he 
governed the Roman elnpire and himself with a constant 
moral solicitude, e\"er anxious to realize that ideéll of personal 
virtue and general justice which he had conceived, and to 
which he aspired. I-Iis conception, indeed, of virtue and jus- 
tice was incolnplete and e\'en false in certain cases; and in 
more than one instance, such as the persecution of the Chris- 
tians, he cOInmitted acts quite contrary to the moral law which 
be intended to put in practice towards all lnen; but his re- 
spect for the moral law was profound, and his intention to 
shape his acts according to it. serious and sincere. Let us 
cull a few phra5cs from that collection of his private thoughts, 
which he entitled Þ;Jr s::(f. and which is really the most faith- 
ful picture man ever left of hirllsclf and the pains he took váth 
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himself. "There is," says he, "relationship betw
n all 
beings endowed with reason. The world is like a superior 
city within which the other cities are but families. . . . I have 
ccnceiv
d the idea of a government founded on laws of 
general and equal application. Beware less thou Cæsarise 
thyself, f
r it is what happens only too often. Keep thyself 
simple, good, unaltered, worthy, grave, a friend to justice, 
pious, kindly disposed, courageous enough for any duty. . . 
Reverence the gods, preserve mankind. Life is short; the 
only possible good fruit 0f our earthly existence is holiness of 
intention and deeds that tend to the co_mmon weaL. . 1vly soul, 
be tt.ou covered with shame! Thy Lfe is well-nigh gone, and 
thou hast not yet learned how to live.
: Amongst men, who 
have ruled great states, it is not easy to mention more than 
two, Marcus Aurelius and Saint Louis, who have been thus 
passionately concerned about the moral condition of their 
souls and the moral conduct of their lives. The mind of 
Marcus Aurelius was superior to that of Saint Louis; but 
Saint Louis was a Christian, and his moral ideal was more 
pure, more complete, more satisfying, and more strengthening 
for the soul than the philosophical ideal of !\1arcus Aurelius. 
And so Saint Louis was serene and confident as to his fate 
and that of the human race, whilst Marcus Aurelius was dis- 
quieted and sad-sad for hilTIself and also for hunlanity, for 
his country and for his times: "0 my soul," was his cry, 
"wherefore art thou troubled, and why am I so vexed?" 
We are here brought closer to the fact which has already 
been foreshadowed, and which characterizes the moral and 
80cial condition of the Roman world at this period. It 
would be a grea
 error to take the five emperors just spoken 
of - Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and 
1arcus 
Aurelius-as representatives of the society amidst which they 
lived, and as giving, in a certain degree, the measure of its 
enlightenment, its morality, its prosperity, its disposition and 
condition in general. Those five princes were not only 
picked men, superior in 111ind and character to the Inajority 
of their contemporaries, but they were men almost isolated in 
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their generation: in them there was a resumption of all that 
had been acquired by Greek and Roman antiquity of enlight- 
enment and virtue, practical wisdolTI and philosophical mo- 
rality: they were the heirs and the suryivors of the great 
minds and the great politicians of Athens and ROlTIe, of the 
Areopagus and the Senate. They were not in intellectual 
and Illoral harmony with the society they governed, and their 
action upon it served hardly to preserve it partially and 
temporarily frOln the evils to which it was committed by its 
own vices and to break its fall. When they were thoughtful 
and modest as Marcus Aurelius was, they were gloomy and 
disposed to discouragelnent, for they had a secret foreboding 
of the uselessness of their efforts. 
Nor was their gloom groundless: in spite of their honest 
plans and of brilliant appearances, the degradation, nlaterial . 
as well as moral, of Roman society went on increasing. The 
wars, the luxury, the diIapidations, and the disturbances of 
the empire always raised its expenses lnuch above its re- 
ceipts. The rough miserliness of Vespasian and the wise 
economy of A.ntoninus Pius were far fronl sufficient to restore 
the balance; the aggravation of rmposts was incessant; and 
the population, especially the agricultural population, dwin- 
dled away more and lnore, in Italy itself, the centre of the 
State. This evil disquieted the emperors when they were 
neither idiots nor lnadmen; Claudius, Vespasian, N erva, and 
Trajan laboured to supply a remedy, and Augustus himself 
had set them the exmnpl8. They established in Italy col- 
onies of veterans to whom they assigned lands; they made 
gifts thereof to indigent Roman citizens; th
y attracted by 
the title of senator rich citizens froin the provinces, and when 
they had once installed them as landholders in Italy, they 
did not pertnit thenl to depart without authorization. Trajan 
decreed that every candidate for the Roman magistracies 
should be bound to have a third of his fortune invested in 
Italian land, " in order," says Pliny the Younger, "that those 
who sought the public dignities should regard Rome and 
It:!l)" not as an inn to put up at iu travelIing, but as their 
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home." And Pliny the Elder, going as a philosophical 
observer to the very root of the evil, says in his pompous 
manner: "In foruler tinles our generals tilled their fields with 
their own hands j the earth, we Inay suppose, opened gra 4 
ciously beneath a plough crowned with laurels and held by 
triumphal hands, lllaybe because those great men gave to 
til1age the sanle care that they gave to war, and that they 
sowed seed with the sallle attention with which they pitched 
J. camp, or l1laybe, also, because every thing fructifies best in 
honourable hands, because every thing is done with the IllOSt 
scrupulous exactitude. . . . . Now-a-days these saIne fields 
are given over to slaves in chains, to malefactors who are 
condelllned to penal servitude, and on whose brow there is a 
brand. Earth is not deaf to our prayers j we give her the 
name of Illother j culture is what we call the pains we bestow 
on her . . . . but can we be surprised if she render not to 
slaves the recolnpense she paid to generals? " 
\Vhat must have been the decay of population and of ag- 
riculture in the provinces, 'when even in Italy there was need 
of such strong protêcti ve efforts, which were, nevertheless so 
slightly succes,
ful ? 
Pliny had seen what was the fatal canker of the Roman 
empire in the country as well as in the towns: slavery or 
sellli-siavery. 
Landed property was overwhelmed with taxes, was sub- 
ject to conditions which branded it with a sort of servitude, 
and was cultivated by a servile population, in whose hands it 
becalne aln10st barren. The large holders were thus disgusted, 
and the small ruined or reduced to a condition I110re and more 
degraded. .l\cld to this state of things in the cidl depart- 
ment a complete absence of freedom and vitality in the po' 
litical j no elections, no discussion, no public responsibility, 
characters weakened by indolence and silence, or destroyed 
by despotic power, or corrupted by the intrigues of court or 
at nlY. Take a step farther j cast a glance over the ITIoral de- 
partment j no religious creeds and nothing left of even Pagan- 
isnl but its festiyals and frivolous or shanleful superstitions. 
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The philosophy of Greece and the old Roman manner of life 
had raised up, it is true, in the higher ranks of society Stoics 
and jurists, the former the last chaInpions of morality and 
the dignity of hun1an nature, the latter the last enlightened 
servants of the civil con1n1unity. But neither the doctrines 
of the Stoics nor the science and able reasoning of the jur- 
ists were lights aad guides within the reach and for the use 
of the populace, who ren1ainecl a prey to the vices and n1iser- 
ies of servitude or public disorders, oscillating between the 
wearisOtneness of barren ignorance and the corruptiveness of 
a life of ad venture. All the causes of decay were at this time 
spreading throughout Roman society; not a single preserva- 
tive or regenerative principle of national life was in any force 
or any esteem. 
After the death of l\iarcus .Aurelius the decay nlanifested 
and developed itself, almost without interruption for the 
space of a century, the outward and visible sign of it being 
the disorganization and repeated falls of the government 
itself. The series of en1perors given to the Roman world by 
heirship or adoption, from Augustus to Marcus Aurelius, was 
succeeded by what may be termed an iInperial anarchy; in 
the course of one hundred and thirty-two years the sceptre 
passed into the hands of thirty-nine sovereigns with the title 
of emperor (Attgustlts) and was clutched at by thirty-one pre- 
tenders, wholn history has dubbed tyra1lts, without other 
clailn than their fiery alnbition and their trials of strength, 
supported at one tiIne in such and such a province of the eln- 
pire by certain legions or some local uprising, at another, and 
n10st frequently in Italy itself, by the Prætorian guards, who 
had at their disposal the name of Rome and the shadow of 
a senate. There were Italians, Africans, Spaniards, Gauls, 
Britons, Illyrians, and Asiatics; and amongst the number 
wen
 to be Inet with SOlne cases of elninence in war and poli- 
tics, and some even of rare virtue and patriotism, such as 
Pertinax, Septimius Severus, Alexander Severus, Decius, 
Claudius Gothicus, Aurelian, Tacitus, and Probus. They 
made great efforts, some to protect the en1pire against the 
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 ing day br day n10re aggressive, others to re- 
estaLlish within it SOUle sort üf order, and to restore to the laws 
some sort of force. All failed, and nearly all died a violent 
death, after a short-liyed guardianship of a fabric that was 
crun1bling to pieces in every part, but still under the grand 
nan1e of Roman empire. Gaul had her share in this series 
of ephemeral emperors and tyrants; one of the most wicked 
..nd most insane, though issue of one of the most valorous 
a.nd able, Caracalla, son of Septimius Severus, was born at 
Lyons, four years after the death of l\Iarcus Aurelius. A 
hundred years later Narbonne gave, in two years, to the Ro- 
man world three emperors, Carus and his two sons, Carinus 
and N umerian. Amongst the thirty-one tyrants who did not 
attain to the title of AltgltstltS, six were Gauls; and the last 
two, Amandus and Ælianus, were, A.D. 285, the chiefs of that 
great insurrection of peasants, slaves or half-slaves, who, un- 
der the name of BagaltdiallS (signifying, according to Du- 
cange, a wandering troop of insurgents fr0m field and forest), 
spread thelTIselves over the north of Gaul, between the Rhine 
and the Loire, pillaging and ravaging in all directions, after 
having themselves endured the pillaging and ravages of the 
fiscal agents and soldiers of the empire. A contemporary 
witness, Lactantius, describes the: causes of this popular out- 
break in the following words :-" So enormous had the iU1- 
posts becolne, that the tillers' strength was exhausted j fields 
became deserts and farms were changed into forests. The 
fiscal agents measured the land by the clod; trees, vi ne- 
stalks, were all counted. The cattle were marked j the peo- 
ple registered. Old age or sickness was no excuse; the sick 
and the infirm were brought up; everyone's age was put 
down; a few years were added on to the children's, and 
taken off from the old men's. J\Ieanwhile the cattle de- 
creased, the people died, and there was no deduction made 
for the dead." 
It is said that to excite the confidence and zeal of their 
bands, the two chiefs of the Bagaudians had medals struck, 
and that one exhibited the head of Amandus, " Emperor, 
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Cæsar, Augustus, pious and prosperous" with the word 
" Hope" on the other side. 
When public evils have reached such a pitch, and never- 
theless the day has not yet arrived for the entire disappear- 
ance of the system that causes them, there arises nearly al- 
ways a new power which, in the name of necessity, applies 
SOine reiTIedy to an intolerable condition. A legion cantoned 
amongst the TUllgrians (Tongres), in Belgica, had on its 
muster-roll a DahTIatian named Diocletian, not yet very high 
in rank, but already much looked up to by his con1rades on 
account of his intelligence and his bravery. lIe lodged at a 
woman's who was, they said, a Druidess, and had the pro- 
phetic faculty. One day when he was settling his account 
with her, she cOinplained of his extreme parsimony: "Thou'r!' 
too stingy, Diocletian," said she; and he answered laughing, 
"I'll be prodigal when I'm emperor." "Laugh not," re- 
joined she: " thou'lt be emperor when thou hast slain a wild 
boar" (aþer). The conversation got about amongst Diocle- 
tian's cOinrades. He made his way in the anTIY, showing 
continual ability and valour, and several times during his 
changes of quarters and frequent hunting expeditions he found 
occasion to kill wild boars; but he did not immediately be- 
come emperor, and several of his contemporaries, Aurelian, 
Tacitus, Probus, Carus, and N umerian reached the goal be- 
fore him. "I kill the wild bo.ars," said he to one of his 
friends, "and another eats them." The last mentioned of 
these ephemeral emperors, Numerian, had for his father-in-law 
and inseparable comrade a Prætorian prefect named Arrius 
Aper. During a campaign in 1\-fesopotamia N uD1erian was 
assassinated, and the voice of the army pronoonced Aper 
guilty. The legions assembled to deliberate about Nume- 
rian's death and to choose his successor. Aper was brought 
before the assembly under a guard of soldiers. Through the 
exertions of zealous friends the candidature of Diocletian 
found great favour. At the first words pronounced by him 
fronl a raised platfonn in the presence of the troops, crics of 
"Diocletian Augustus" were raised in every quarter. O-::hcl' 
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lled on hiIU to express nis feelings about Numerian's 

:1urdercrs. Drawing his sword, Diocletian declared on oath 
that he was innocent of the emperor's death, but that he knew 
who was guilty and would find means to punish hiln. De- 
scending suddenly from the platform, he Jnade straight for 
the Prætorian prefect, and saying, "Aper, be comforted; thou 
Þ'halt not die by vulgar hands; by the right halld of great 
.LEllcas tholt fallest, " he gave hÍ1n his death-wound. "I have 
killed the prophetic wild boar," said he in the evening to his 
confidants; and soon afterwards, in spite of the efforts of 
certain rivals, he was enlperor. 
" Nothing is lnore difficult than to govern," was a remark 
his comrades had often heard nlade by hiJn amidst so many 
imperial catastrophes. Emperor in his turn, Diocletian 
treasured up this profound idea of the difficulty of govern- 
lnent, and he set to work, ably, if not successfully, to master 
it. Convinced that the Elnpire was too vast, and that a single 
man did not suffice to tnake head against the two evils that 
were destroying it-war against barbarians on the frontiers, 
and anarchy within-he divided the Ronlan world into two 
portions, gave the vVest to Maximian, one of his comrades, a 
coarse but valiant soldier, and kept the East himself. To the an- 
archy that reigned within he opposed a general despotic adlnin- 
istrative organization, a vast hierarchy of civil and military 
agents, every where present, every where masters, and de- 
pendent upon the enlperor alone. By his incontestable and 
aÙlnitted superiority, Diocletian remained the soul of these 
two bodies. At the end of eight years he saw that the two 
Empires were still too vast; and to each Augustus he added 
a Cæsar-Galerius and Constantius Chlorus-who, save a 
nOll1inal, rather than a real, subordination to the two emperors, 
had, each in his own State, the imperial power with the S
llne 
administrative system. In this partition of the Ron1an world, 
Gaul had the best of it: she had for master, Constantius 
Chlorus, a tried warrior
 but just, gentle, and disposed to 
temper the exercise of absolute power with lnoderation and 
equity. He had a son, Constantine, at this tilne eighteen 
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years of age, whom he was educating carefully for govern- 
n1ent as well as for war. This systelTI of the Roman Empire, 
thus divided between four masters, lasted thirteen years; 
still fruitful in wars and in troubles at home, but without 
victories, and with somewhat less of anarchy. In spite of 
this appearance of success and durability, absolute power 
failed to perfonn its task; and, weary of his burden and dis- 
gusted with the imperfection of his work, Diocletian abdi- 
cated, A.D. 305. No event, no solicitations of his old 
comrades in anns and en1pire, could draw him fron1 his 
retreat on his native soil of Salona, in Dalmatia. "If you 
could see the vegetables planted by these hands," said he to 
Maximian and Galerius, "you would not Inake the attempt." 
He had persuaded or rather dragged his first colleague, 
Maximian, into abdication after him; and so Galerius in the 
East, and Constantius Chlorus in the West, remained sole 
emperors. After the retirement of Diocletian, ambitions, 
rivalries, and intrigues were not slow to make head; 
Maximian reappeared on the scene of empire, but only to 
speedily disappear (A.D. 3 10), leaving in his place his son 
Maxentius. Constantius Chlorus had died A.D. 306, and his 
son, Constantine, had immediately been proclaimed by his 
army Cæsar and Augustus. Galerius died A.D. 31 I
 and Con- 
stantine remained to dispute the mastery with Maxentius in 
the West, and in the East with l\1:.lxÏtninus and Licinius, 
the last colleagues taken by Diocletian and Galerius. On the 
29th of October, A.D. 312, after having gained several battles 
against Maxentius in Italy, at l\Iib.n, Brescia, and Verona, 
Constantine pursued and defeated hiln before Rome, on the 
borders of the Tiber, at the foot of the Milvian bridge j and 
the son of !\1aximian, drowned in the Tiber, left to the son of 
Constantius Chlorus the Empire of the 'Vest, to which that 
of the East was destined to be in a few years added, by the 
defeat and death of Licinius. Constantine, more clear- 
sighted and more fortunate than any of his predecessors, had 
'Understood his era, and opened his eyes to the new light 
which was rising upon the world. Far from persecuting the 
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Christians, as Diocletian and Galerius had done, he had 
given them protection, countenance, and audience; and to- 
wards him turned all their hopes. He had even, it is said, in 
his last battle against Maxentius, displayed the Christian 
banner, the cross, with this inscription: Hoc sigllO 'l'Ùlces 
("with this device thou shalt conquer "). There is no know- 
ing what was at that time the state of his soul, and to what 
extent it was penetrated by the first rays of Christian faith; 
but it is certain that he was the first amongst the masters of 
the ROlnan world to perceive and accept its influence. 'Vith 
him Paganism fell, and Christianity mounted the throne. 
\Vith him the decay of Roman society stops, and the era of 
modern society commences. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY IN GAUL. 


WHEN Christianity began to penetrate into Gaul, it en- 
countered there two religions very different one from the 
other, and infinitely more different from the Christian reli- 
gion; these were Druidism and Paganism-hostile one to the 
other, but with a hostility political only, and unconnected 
with those really religious questions that Christianity was 
coming to raise. 
Druidism, considered as a religion, was a mass of confu- 
sion, wherein the instinctive notions of the human race con- 
cerning the origin and destiny of the world and of n1ankind 
were mingled with the oriental dreams of metempsychosis- 
that pretended transmigration, at successive periods, of im- 
mortal souls into divers creatures. This confusion was worse 
confounded by traditions borrowed from the mythologies of 
the East and the North, by shadowy relnnants of a symboli- 
cal worship paid to the material forces of nature, and by bar- 
baric practices, such as human sacrifices, in honour of the 
gods or of the dead. People who are without the scientific 
development of language and the art of writing, do not attain 
to systematic and productive religious creeds. There is noth- 
ing to show that, frOln the first appearance of the Gauls in 
history to their struggle with victorious ROlne, the religious 
influence of Druidism had caused any notable progress to be 
made in Gallic manners and civilization. A general and 
strong, but vague and incoherent, belief in the immortality of 
the soul was its noblest characteristic. But with the religious 
elements, at the same tilDe coarse and Inystical, were united 
two facts of importance: the Druids fornled a veritable eccle. 
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siastical corporation, w:hich had, throughout Gallic society, 
fixed attributes, special rnanners and customs, an existence 
at the same tÍ111e distinct and national; and in the wars with 
ROlne this corporation became the most faithful representa- 
tives and the most persistent defenders of Gallic independ- 
ence and nationality. The Druids were far lnore a clergy 
than Druidislll was a religion; but it was an organized and a 
patriotic clergy. It was especially on this account that they 
exercised in Gaul an influence which was still existent, par- 
ticularly in north-western Gaul, at the time when Chris, 
tianity reached the Gallic provinces of the south and centre. 
The Græco- Roman Paganisln was, at this tin1e, far more 
powerful than Druidism in Gaul, and yet lnore lukewanll and 
destitute of all religious vitality. It was the religion of the 
conquerors and of the State, and was invested, in that qual- 
ity, with real power; but, beyond that, it had but the power 
derived from popular customs and superstitions. As a reli- 
gious creed, the Latin Paganisln was at bottom el11pty, indif- 
ferent, and inclined to tolerate all religions in the State, pro- 
vided only that they, in their turn, were indifferent at any 
rate towards itself, and that they did not come troubling the 
State, either by disobeying her rulers or by attacking her old 
deities, dead and buried beneath their own still standing 
al tars. 
Such were the two religions with which in Gaul nascent 
Christianity had to contend. Compared with them it was, to 
all appearance, very sl11all and very weak; but it was provi- 
ded with the 1110St efficient weapons for fighting and beating 
them, for it had exactly the moral forces which they lacked. 
Christianity, instead of being, like Druidisln, a religion ex- 
clusively national and hostile to all that was foreign, proc1ailn- 
ed a universal religion, free from all local and national par- 
:iality, addressing itself to all n1en in the name of the saIne 
God, and offering to all the same salvation. It is one of the 
strangest and 1110st significant facts in history, that the reli- 
gion most universally human, 1110St dissociated frOln every 
consideration but that of the rights and well-being of the 
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human race in its entirety-that such a religion, be it repeat. 
ed, should have come forth fron1 the womb of the most ex. 
clusive, most rigorously and obstinately national religion that 
ever appeared in the world, that is, Judaism. Such, never- 
theless, was the birth of Christianity; and this wonderful 
contrast bet\veen the essence and the earthly origin of Chris. 
tianity was without doubt one of its n10st powerful attractions 
and most efficacious means of success. 
Against Paganism Christianity was anned with moral 
iorces not a whit less great. Confronting lnythological tradi- 
tions and poetical or philosophical allegories, appeared a 
religion truly religious, concerned solely with the relations of 
mankind to God and with their eternal future. To the pagan 
indifference of the ROlnan world the Christians opposed the 
profound conviction of their faith, and not only their firmness 
in defending it against all powers and all dangers, but also 
their ardent passion for propagating it without any motive but 
the yearning to make their fello\ys share in its benefits and 
its hopes. They confronted, nay, they welcOlned martyrdo111, 
at one time to maintain their own Christianity, at another to 
make others Christians around them; propagandism was for 
them a duty almost as imperative as fidelity. And it was not 
in memory of old and obsolete mythologies but in the name 
of recent deeds and persons, in obedience to laws proceeding 
from God, One and Universal, in fulfilment and continuation 
of a contemporary and superhuman history-that of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God and Son of 11an-that the Christians 
C)f the first two centuries laboured to con\'ert to their faith the 
whole Roman world. ::M:arcus Aurelius was contemptuously 
astonished at what he called the obstinacy of the Christians; 
he knew not frmn what source these nmneless heroes drew a 
strength superior to his own, though he was at the satne tÍJne 
etnperor and sage. It is impossible to assign with exactness 
the date of the first foot-prints and first labours of Ch
-istianity 
in Gaul. It was not, howe\'er, frOln Italy, nor in the Latin 
tongue and through Latin \\Titers, but frOlH the East and 
tlllough the Greék
, that it first calue and began to spread. 


t( 
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Marseilles and the different Greek colonies, originally from 
Asia Minor and settled upon the shores of the :J\Iediterranean 
or along the Rhone, Inark the route and were the places 
whither the first Christian missionaries carried their teaching: 
on this point the letters of the Apostles and the writings of 
the first 1\vo generations of their disciples are clear and abid- 
ing proof. In the west of the Elnpire, especially in I tal y, the 
Christians at their first appearance were confounded with the 
Jews, and comprehended under the same natnc: "The Em- 
peror Claudius," says Suetonius, " drove from Rome (A.D. 52) 
the Jews who, at the instigation of Christus, ,vere in continual 
commotion." After the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus 
(A.D. 7 I), the Jews, Christian or not, dispersed throughout 
the Empire; but the Christians were not slow to signalize 
themselves by their religious fervour, and to COlne forward 
every where under their own true name. Lyons becanle the 
chief centre of Christian preaching and association in Gaul. 
.As early as the first half of the second century there existed 
a Christian congregation, regularly organized as a Church, 
and already sufficiently important to be in intimate and fre- 
quent comnlunication with !he Christian Churches of the 
East and \Vest. There is a tradition, generally adInitted, 
that St. Pothinus, the first Bishop of Lyons, was sent thither 
from the East by the Bishop of Smyrna, S1. Polycarp, himself 
a disciple of St. John. One thing is certain, that the Chris- 
tian Church of Lyons produced Gaul's first martyrs, amongst 
whom was the Bishop, St. Pothinus. 
It was under 1\Iarcus Aurelius, the most philosophical 
and most conscientious of the enlperors, that there was en- 
acted for the first time in Gaul, against nascent Christianity, 
that scene of tyranny and barbarity which was to be renewed 
so often and during so many centuries in the midst of Chris. 
tendom itself. In the eastern provinces of the Empire and in 
Italy the Christians had already been several times persecuted, 
now with cold-blooded cruelty, now with some sli6"ht hesitation 
and irresolution. Nero had caused them to be burned in the 
streets of Rome, accusing theln of the conflagration himself 
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had kindled, and, a few Inonths before his fall, St. Peter and St. 
Paul had undergone martyrdom at Rome. Domitian had 
persecuted and put to death Christians even in his own fam- 
ily, and though invested with the honours of the consulate. 
Righteous Trajan, when consulted by Pliny the Younger on 
the conduct he should adopt in Bithynia towards the Chris- 
tians} had answered: "It is impossible, in this sort of matter, 
to establish any certain general rule; there must be no quest 
set on foot against them, and no unsigned indictment must 
be accepted; but if they be accused and convicted, they 
must be punished." To be punished, it sufficed that they 
were convicted of being Christians; and it was Trajan hinl- 
self who condemned St. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, to be 
brought to R0111e and thrown to the beasts, for the simple 
reason that he ,vas highly Christian. Marcus .Aurelius, not 
only by virtue "'()f his philosophical conscientiousness, but by 
reason of an incident in his history, seemed bound to be 
further than any other from persecuting the Christians. Dur- 
ing one of his calnpaigns on the Danube, A.D. 174, his army 
was suffering cruelly from fatigue and thirst; and at the very 
moment when they were on the point of engaging in a great 
battle against the barbarians, the rain fell in abundance, re- 
freshed the Roman soldiers, and conduced to their victory. 
There was in the Roman anny a legion, the twelfth, called 
the Melitine or the Thundering, which bore on its roll many 
Christian soldiers. They gave thanks for the rain and the 
victory to the one omnipotent God who had heard their 
prayers, whilst the pagans rendered like honour to Jupiter, 
the rain-giver and the thunderer. The report about these 
Christians got spread abroad and gained credit in the Em- 
pire, so much so that there was attributed to Marcus 
Aurelius a letter, in which by reason, no doubt, of this inci- 
dent, he forbade persecution of the Christians. Tertullian, 
a contemporary witness, speaks of this letter in perfect con- 
fidence; and the Christian writers of the following century 
did not hesitate to regard it as authentic. Now-a-days, a 
strict exaluination of its existing text does not allow such a 
8 
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character to be attributed to it. At any rate the persecutions 
of the Christians were not forbidden, for in the year 177, 
that is only three years after the victory of Marcus A.urelius 
over the Gernlans, there took place, undoubtedly by hi
 
orders, the persecution which caused at Lyons the first Gallic 
martyrdom. This was the fourth, or, according to others, the 
fifth great imperial persecution of the Christians. 
1\1ost tales of the lnartyrs were written long after the 
event, and came to be nothing more than legends laden with 
details often utterly puerile or devoid of proof. The Inar- 
tyrs of Lyons in the second century wrote, so to speak, then- 
own history; for it was their comrades, er
-witnesses of 
their sufferings and their virtue, who gave an account of 
thelll in a long letter addressed to their friends in l\sia 
Minor, and written with passionate sympathy and pious pro- 
lixity, but bearing all the characteristics of truth. It seems 
desirable to submit for perusal that doculnent, which has 
been preserved almost entire in the Ecclesiastical History of 
Eusebius, Bishop of Cæsarea in the third century, and which 
will exhibit, better than any ulodern representations, the 
state of facts and of souls in the n1Ïdst of the imperial per- 
secutions, and the Inighty faith, devotion, and courage with 
which the early Christians faced the most cruel trials. 
"The servants of Christ, dwelling at Vienne and Lyons 
in Gaul, to the brethren settled in Asia and Phrygia, who 
have the same faith and hope of redemption that we have, 
peace, grace, and glory frOin God the Father and Jesus 
Christ our Lord! 
" None can tell to you in speech or fully set forth to you. 
in writing the weight of our nlisery, the madness and r3.ge 
of the Gentiles against the saints, and all that hath been suf- 
fered by the blessed 111artyrs. Our enenlY doth rush upon 
us with all the fury of his powers, and already giveth us a 
foretaste and the firstfruits of all the licence with which he 
doth intend to set upon us. lIe hath omitted nothing for 
the training of his agents against us, and he cloth exercise 
then1 in a sort of preparatory work against the servants of 
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the Lord. Not only are we driven from the public buildings, 
frOtn the baths, and from the forum, but it is forbidden to all 
our people to appear publicly in any place whatsoever. 
"The Grace of God hath striven for us against the devil; 
at the same time tbat it hath sustained the weak, it hath op- 
posed to the Evil One, as it were, pillars of strength-lnen 
strong and valiant, ready to draw on themselves all his 
attacks. They have had to bear all manner of insult; they 
have deelned but a small matter that which others find hard 
and terrible; and they have thought only of going to Christ, 
proving by their exaInple that the sufferings of this world 
are not worthy to be put in the balance with the glory which 
is to be nlanifested in us. They have endured, in the first 
place, all the outrages that could be heaped upon thell1 by 
the multitude, outcries, blows, thefts, spoliation, stoning, ill1- 
prisonment, all that the fury of the people could devise 
against hated enelnies. Then, dragged to the forum by the 
nlilitary tribune and the Inagistrates of the city, they have 
been questioned before the people and cast into prison 
until the cOIning of the governor. He, frolll the moment our 
people appeô.red before hin1, committed all manner of vio- 
lence against theln. Then stood forth one of our brethren, 
Vettius Epagathus, full of lovè towards God and his neigh- 
bour, living a life so pure and strict that, young as he was, 
men held hiln to be the equal of the aged Zacharias. . . He 
could not bear that judgment so unjust should go forth 
against us, and, moved with indignation, he asked leave to 
defend his brethren, and to prove that there was in them no 
kind of irreligion or impiety. Those present at the tribunal, 
amongst whom he was known and celebrated, cried out 
against him, and the governor himself, enraged at so just a 
demand, asked hin1 no more than this question, , Art thou a 
Christian? ' Straightway with a loud voice, he declared 
himself a Christian, and was placed amongst the number of 
the martyrs. . . . 
" Afterwards, the rest began to be examined and classed. 
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The first, firm and well prepared, made hearty and solemn 
confession of their faith. Others, ill prepared and with little 
firmness, showed that they lacked strength for such a fight. 
About ten of them fell away, which caused us incredible pain 
éì.nd Inourning. Their example broke down the courage of 
ot hers, \"ho, not being yet in bonds, though they had already 
]
ad much to suffer, kept close to the lllartyrs, and withdrew 
not out of their sight. Then were we all stricken with dread 
for the issue of the trial: not that we had great fear of the 
tonnents inflicted, but because, prophesying the result accord- 
ing to the degree of courage of the accused, we feared lnuch 
falJing away. rrhey took, day by day, those of our brethren 
who were worthy to replace the weak; so that all the best of 
the two Churches, those whose care and zeal had founded 
them, were taken and confined. They took, likewise, SOUle 
of our slaves, for the governor had ordered that they should 
be all summoned to attend in public; and they, fearing the 
torments they saw the saints undergo, and instigated by the 
soldiers, accused us falsely of odious deeds, such,as the ban- 
quet of Thyestes, the incest of CEdipus, and other crimes 
which must not be named or even thought of, and which we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that men were ever guilty 
of. These reports having once spread amongst the people, 
even those persons who had hitherto, by reason perhaps, of 
relationship, shown moderation towards us, burst forth into 
bitter indignation against our people. Thus was fulfilled that 
which had been prophesied by the Lord: 'The time cometh 
when whosoever shall kill you shall think that he doeth God 
service.' Since that day the holy martyrs have suffered tor- 
tures that no \vords can express. 
"The fury of the multitude, of the governor and of the 
soldiers, fell chiefly upon Sanctus, a deacon of Vienne ; upon 
1\faturus, a neophyte stilJ, but already a valiant champion of 
Christ; upon Attalus also, born at Pergamus, but who hath 
ever been one of the pil1ars of our Church; upon Blandina 
bstly, in whom Christ hath made it appear that persons who 
seel1' vile and despised of men are just those whom God holds 
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in the Ijrrhest honour bv reason of the excellent lo\"e they bear 
0" " 
Him, which is manifested in their finn virtue and not in vain 
show. All of us, and even Blandina's mistress here below, 
who fought valiantly with the other nlartyrs, feared that this 
poor slave, so weak of body, would not be in a condition to 
freely confess her faith j but she was sustained by such vigour 
of soul that the executioners, who froln l110rn till eye put her 
to all manner of torture, failed in their efforts, and declared 
themselves beaten, not knowing what further punishment to 
inflict, and 111arvelling that she still lived, with her body 
pierced through and through, and torn piecemeal by so many 
tortures, of which a single one should have sufficed to kill 
her. But that blessed saint, like a valiant athlete, took fresh 
courage and strength from the confession of her faith j all 
feeling of paiñ vanished, and ease returned to her at the 
Inere utterance of the words,' I alll a Christian, and no evil 
is wrought amongst us.' 
" As for Sanctus, the executioners hoped that in the midst 
of the tortures inflicted upon him-the most atrocious which 
man could devise-they would hear him say something un. 
seemly or unlawful; but so fin11ly did he resist them, that, 
without even saying his name, or that of his nation or city, or 
whether he was bond or free, he only replied in the Roman 
tongue, to all questions," I am a Christian." Therein wa
, 
for him, his nanle, his country, his condition, his whole being; 
and never could the Gentiles wrest from hÌln another word. 
'rhe fury of the governor and the execGtioners was redoubled 
against him; and, not knowing how to torment him further, 
thf'Y applied to his n10st tender melnbers bars of red- hot iron- 
His members burned; but he, upright and imlnovable, per- 
sisted in his profession of faith, as if living waters from the 
bosom of Christ flowed over him and refreshed him. . . .Some 
days after, these infidels began again to torture him, believ- 
ing that if they inflicted upon his blistering wounds the saIne 
agonies, they ,,"auld triumph o,-cr him, who seen1ed unable to 
bear the mere touch of their h:tnds; anJ they hoped, also, 
that the sight of this torturing alive would terrify his çonl- 
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rades. But, contrary to general expectation, the body of 
Sanctus, rising suddenly up, stood erect and firm amidst these 
repeated tonnents, and recovered its old appearance and the 
use of its Inen1bers, as if, by Divine grace, this second lacera- 
tion of his flesh had caused healing rather than suffering. . . . 
"\Vhen the tyrants had thus expended and exhausted 
their tortures against the firm
1ess of the Inartyrs sustained 
by Christ, the devil devised other contrivances. They were 
cast into the darkest and 1110st unendurable place in their 
prison; their feet were dragged out and compressed to the 
UU110St tension of the muscles; the gaolers, as if instigated 
by a delnon; tried every sort of torture, insomuch that sC\Teral 
of them, for whom God willed such an end, died of suffoca- 
tion in prison. Others, who had been tortured in such a 
manner that it was thought impossible they should long sur- 
vive, deprived as they were of every remedy and aid frOl11 
men, but supported nevertheless by the grace of God, re- 
mained sound and strong in body as in soul, and comforted 
and re-animated their brethren. . . . 
"The blessed Pothinus, who held at that time the bish- 
opric of Lyons, being upwards of ninety, and so weak in 
body that he could hardly breathe, was himself brought be- 
fore the tribunal, so worn with old age and sickness that he 
seell1ed nigh to extinction; but he still possessed his soul, 
wherewith to subserve the triumph of Christ. Being brought 
by the soldiers before the tribunal, whither he was aCC0I11- 
panied by all the Inagistrates of the city and the whole popu- 
lace, that pursued hiIn \vith hootings, he offered, as if he had 
been the very Christ, the most glorious testÍlnony. At a ques- 
tion froin the governor, who asked what the God of the 
Christians was, he answered, "If thou be worthy, thou shalt 
know." He was iInlnediately raised up, without any respect 
or humanity, and blows were showered upon him; those who 
happened to be nearest to hiIn assaulted hiin grie\Tously with 
foot and fist, without the slightest regard for his age; those 
who were farther off cast at him whatè\Ter was to their hand; 
they would all have thought themselves guilty of the greatest 
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default if they had not done their best, each on his own score, 
to insult hIm brutally. They believed they were avenging 
the wrongs of their gods. Pothinus, still breathing, was cast 
again into prison, and two days after yielded up his spirit. 
'" Then were manifested a singular dispensation of God 
and the imlneasurable compassion of J eSllS Christ: an ex 
ample rare amongst brethren, but in accord with the inten- 
tions and the justice of the Lord. All those who, at their 
11rst arrest, had denied their faith, were themselves cast into 
prison and gÏ\.en over to the Saine sufferings as the other 
Inartyrs, for their denial (hd not serve them at all. Those 
who had Inade profession of being what tlleY really were
 
that is, Christians-were iInprisoned without being accused 
of other cri:nes. The fonner, on the contrary, were confined 
as homicides and v'retches, thus suffering a double punish- 
ment. The one sort found repose in the honourable joys of 
martyrdom, in the hope of promised blessedness, in the love 
of Christ, and in the spirit of God the Father; the other were 
a prey to the reproaches of conscience. It was easy to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other by their looks. The one 
walked joyously, bearing on their faces a majesty mingled 
with sweetness, and their very bonds seemed unto them an 
ornalnent, even as the broidery that decks a bride;. . . the 
other, with downcast eyes and humble and dejected air, were 
an object of contelnpt to the Gentiles themselves, who re- 
garded them as cowards who had forfeited the glorious and 
saving name of Christians. And so they who were present at 
this double spectacle were thereby signally strengthened, and 
whoe\'er amongst thein chanced to be arrested confessed the 
faith without doubt or hesitation. . . 
"Things having C0111e to this pass, different kinds of 
death were inflicted on the martyrs, and they offereù to God 
a crown of divers flowers. It was but right that the In05t 
valiant champions, those who had sustained a double assault 
and gained a signal victory, should receive a splendid crOWIl 
of immortality. The neophyte 11aturus and the deacon Sanc.. 
tus, with Blandina and At talus, then, were led into the amphi.. 
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theatre, and thrown to the beasts, as a sight to please the in" 
humanity of the Gentiles. . . l\Iaturus and Sanctus there under- 
went all kinùs of tortures, as if they had hitherto suffered 
nothing j or, rather, like athletes who haJ already been several 
tilnes victorious, and were contending for the crown of crowns
 
they braved the stripes with which they were beaten, the bites 
of the beasts that dragged them to and fro, and all that was 
den1andecl by the outcries of an insensate Inob, so Inuch the 
lnore furious, because it could by no n1eans overcon1e the 
finnness of the lnartyrs or extort froln Sanctus any other 
speech than that which, on the first day, he had uttered: 'I 
an1 a Christian.' After this fearful contest, as life was not ex- 
tinct, their throats were at last cut, when they alone had thus 
been offered as a spectacle to the public instead of the variety 
displayed in the cOlnbat of gladiators. Blandina, in her turn, 
tied to a stake, was given to the beasts j she was seen hanging, 
as it were, on a sort of cross, calling upon God with trustful 
fervour, and the brethren present were relninded, in the person 
of a sister, of Hiln who had been crucified for their salva- 
tion. . . As none of the beasts would touch the body of Blan- 
dina, she was released from the stake, taken back to prison, 
and reserved for another occasion. . . AttaIns, whose execution, 
seeing that he was a Inan of lnark, was furiously demanded 
by the people, came forward ready to brave every thing, as a 
Inan deriving confidence from the men10ry of his life, for he 
had courageously trained himself to discipline, and had al- 
ways amongst us borne witness for the truth. He was led all 
round the amphitheatre, preceded by a board bearing this in- 
scription in Latin: 'This is Attalus the Christian.' The 
people pursued hiln with the most furious hootings j but the 
gove....nor, having learnt that he was a Roman citizen, had him 
taken back to prison with the rest. Having subsequently 
written to Cæsar, he waited for his decision as to those who 
were thus detained. 
" This delay was neither useless nor unprofitable, for then 
shone forth the boundless compassion of Christ. Those of 
the brethren who had been but dead melnbers of the Church, 
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were recalled to life by the pains and help of the living; the 
martyrs obtained grace for those who had fallen away j and 
great was the joy in the Church, at the same titne virgin and 
mother, for she once more found living those whom she had 
given up for dead. Thus revived and strengthened by the 
goodness of God, who willeth not the death of the sinner, but 
rather inviteth hin1 to repentance, they presented themselves 
before the tribunal, to be questioned afresh by the governor. 
Cæsar had replied that they who confessed thelnselves to be 
Christians should be put to the sword, and they who denied 
sent away safe and sound. \Vhen the time for the great 
market had fully COIne, there assembled a numerous n1ulti- 
tude from every nation and every province. The governor 
had the blessed Inartyrs brought up before his judgment seat, 
.;howing them before the people with all the pon1p of a theatre. 
He questioned theln afresh j and those who were discovered 
to be Roman citizens were beheaded, the rest were thrown to 
the beasts. 
"Great glory was gained for Christ by means of those 
who had at first denied their faith, and who now confessed it 
contrary to the expectation of the Gentiles. Those who, 
having been privately questioned, declared themselves Chris- 
tians were added to the nUlnber of the martyrs Those in 
whOJn appeared no vestige of faith, and no fear of God, 
remained without the pale of the Church. \Vhen they were 
dealing with those who had been reunited to it, one Alexan- 
der, a Phrygian by nation, a physician by profession, who had 
for many years been dwelling in Gaul, a 111an well known to all 
for his love of God and open preaching of the faith, took his 
place in the haJl of judgment, exhorting by signs all who filled 
it to confess their faith, even as if he had been called in to 
deliver them of it. The multitude, enraged to see that those 
who had at first denied turned round and proc1aÌIned their 
faith, cried out against Alexander, wholn they accused of the 
conversion. The governor forthwith asked him what he was, 
and at the answer, ' I am a Christian,' condemned hiln to the 
bea
ts. On the lnorrow Alexander was again brought up, to 
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gether with Attalus, whOln the governor, to please the people, 
had once 1nore condelllned to the beasts. After they had 
both suffered in the amphitheatre all the torments that could 
be devised, they were put to the sword. Alexander uttered 
not a complaint, not a word j he had the air of one who was 
talking inwardly with God. Attalus, seated on an iron seat, 
and waiting for the fire to consume his body, said, in Latin, 
to the people,' See what ye are doing; it is in truth devouring 
men; as for us, we devour not tnen, and we do no evil at al1.' 
He was asked what was the name of God: 'God,' said he, 'is 
not like us lnortals; He hath no naIne.' 
" After all these martyrs, on the last day of the shows, 
Blandina was again brought up, together with a young lad, 
named Ponticus, about fifteen years old. They had been 
brought up every day before that they might see the tortures 
of their brethren. \Vhen they were called upon to swear by 
the altars of the Gentiles, they relnained finn in their faith, 
making no account of those pretended gods, and so great was 
the fury of the multitude against them, that no pity was shown 
for the age of the child or the sex of the woman. Tortures 
were heaped upon theln; they were made to pass through 
every kind of torment, but the desired end was not gained. 
Supported by the exhortations of his sister, who was seen and 
heard by the Gentiles, Pontlcus, after having endured all mag- 
nanimously, gave up the ghost. Blandina, last of all-like 
a noble mother that hath roused the courage of her sons for 
the fight, and sent them forth to conquer for their king-passed 
once more through all the tortures they had suffered, anxious 
to go and rejoin them, and rejoicing at each step towards 
death. At length, after she had undergone fire, the talons of 
beasts, and agonizing aspersion, she was wrapped in a network 
and thrown to a bull that tossed her in the air; she was already 
unconscious of all that befell her, and seemed altogether taken 
up with watching for the blessings that Christ had in store for 
her. Even the Gentiles allowed that never a woman had suf.. 
fered so nluch or so long. 
"Still their fury and their cruelty towards the saints 
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was not appeased. They devised another way of raging 
against them; they cast to the dogs the bodies of those who 
had died of suffocation in prison, and watched night and day 
that none of our brethren Illight come and bury them. As 
for what remained of the martyrs' half mangled or devoured 
corpses, they left thelll exposed under a guard of soldiers, 
coming to look on them with insulting eyes, and saying. 
'Where is now their God? Of what use to them was this re- 
ligion for which they laid down their lives?' \Ve were over- 
come with grief that we were not able to bury these poor 
corpses; nor the darkness of night, nor gold, nor prayers 
could help us to succeed therein. 
\fter being thus exposed 
for six days in the open air, given over to allIl1anner of outrage, 
the corpses of the martyrs were at last burned, reduced to 
ashes, and cast hither and thither by the infidels upon the 
waters of the Rhone, that there nlÌght be left no trace of them 
on earth. They acted as if they had been n10re n1Ïghty than 
God, and could rob our brethren of their resurrection: "Tis 
in that hope,' said they, 'that these folk bring amongst us a 
new and strange religion, that they set at naught the Illost 
painful torments, and that they go joyfully to face death: let 
us see if they will rise again, if their God will come to their 
aid and will be able to tear thenl from our hands.' " 
I t is not without a painful effort that, even after so many 
centuries, we can resign ourselves to be witnesses, in imagina- 
tion only, of such a spectacL;. \Ve can scarce believe that 
amongst men of the saIne period and the same city so much 
ferocity could be displayed in opposition to so Bluch courage, 
the passion for barbarity against the pas
ion for virtue. Never- 
theless, such is history; and it should be represented as i\. 
really was: first of all, for truth's sake; then for the due ap.. 
preciation of virtue and all it costs of effort and sacrifice; 
and, lastly, for the purpose of showing what obstacles have to 
be surmounted, what struggles endured, and what sufferings 
borne, when the question is the accomplishment of great 
lTIoral and social reforms. :rvfarcus Aurelius was, without any 
doubt, a virtuous ruler, and one who had it in his heart to be 
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jU
t and humane j but he was an absolute ruler, that is to say, 
one fed entirely on his own ideas, ,-ery ill-informed about the 
facts on which he had to decide, and \Vithou
 a free public to 
'varn hÏ1n of the errors of his ideas or the practical results of 
J1Ïs decrees. He 
rdered the persecution of the Christians 
without kno\ving \,,-hat the Christians were, or what the per- 
secution would be, 
nd this conscientious phi]osopher let loose 
at Lyons, against the IllOst conscientious of subjects, the zeal- 
ous servility of his ageG-':s, and the atrocious passions of the 
IllOh. 
The persecution of the Christians did not stop at Lyons, 
or with !\larcus Aurelius; it became, during the third century, 
the COllllllon practice of t!
 
 emperors in all parts of the Em- 
pire: frolll A.D. 202 to 312, under the reigns of Septimius 
Severus, Maxitllinus the First, Dccius, Valerian, Aurelian, 
Diocletian, J\Iaximian, and Galerius, there are reckoned six 
great general persecutions, without counting others more cir- 
cumscribed or less severe. The emperors Alexander Seve- 
rus, Philip the Arabian, and Constantius Chlorus were almost 
the only exceptions to this cruel systenl, and nearly always, 
wherever it was in force I the Pagan IllOb, in its brutality or 
fanatical superstition, added to imperial rigour its own atro- 
cious and cynical excesses. 
But Christian zeal was superior in perseverance and ef- 
ficacy to Pagan persecution. St. Pothinus the 1\lartyr was 
succeeded as bishop of Lyons b;r St. Irenæus, the most learn- 
ed, most judicious, and most iHustrious of the early heads of 
the Church in Gaul. Originally froll1 Asia J\:Iinor, probably 
from Smyrna, he had Illigrated to Gaul, at what particular 
date is not known, and had settled as a simple priest in the 
diocese of Lyons, where it was not long before he exercised 
vast influence, as well on the spot as also during certain mis- 
sions entrusted to hiln, and amongst thcln one, they say, to 
the Pope St. Eleutherius at Rome. vVhilst Bishop of Lyons, 
from A.D. 177 to 202, he employed five and twenty years in 
propagating the Christian faith in Gaul, and in defending, by 
his writings, the Christian doctrines against the discord to 
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which they had already been subjected in the East, and which 
was beginning to penetrate to the 'Vest. In 202, during the 
persecution instituted by SeptÜnius Severus, St. Irenæus 
crowned by n1artyrdOin his active and influential life. It was 
in his episcopate that there began what may be called the 
swarm of Christian nlÎssionaries who, towards the end of the 
second and during the third centuries, spread over the whole of 
Gaul preaching the faith and forn1Ìng churches. Some went 
from Lyons at the instigation of St. Irenæus j others f
on1 
Rome; especially under the pontificate of Pope St. Fabian, 
himself martyred in 249; St. Felix and S1. Fortunatus to 
Valence, St. Ferréol to Besançon, St. 1\1arcellus to Châlons- 
sur-Saône, St. Benignus to Dijon, St. Trophimus to .A.rles, St. 
Paul to Narbonne, S1. Saturninus to Toulouse, S1. Martial to 
Limoges, S1. Andéol and St. Privatus to the Cévennes, St. 
Austremoine to Clennont-Ferrand, St. Gatian to Tours, S1. 
Denis to Paris, and so many others that their nan1es are 
scarcely known beyond the pages of erudite historians or the 
very spots where they preached, struggled, and conquered, 
often at the price of their lives. Such were the founders of 
faith and of the Christian Church in France. At the com- 
mencement of the fourth century their work was, if not accom- 
plished, at any rate triumphant j and when, A.D. 3 I 2, Constan- 
tine declared himself a Christian, he confirmed the fact of the 
conquest of the Roman world, and of Gaul in particular, by 
Christianity. No doubt the majority of the inhabitants were 
not as yet Christians; but it was clear that the Christians 
were in the ascendant and had c0l111nand of the future. Of 
the two grand elements which were to Jneet together, on the 
ruins of ROlnan society for the formation of modern society, 
the Inoral elelnent, the Christian re
igion, had already taken 
possession of souls; the devastated territory awaited the 
coming of new peoples known to history under the general 
name of the Germans, whom the R.on1J.I1S called the barba.. 
nans. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE GERMANS IN GAUL.-THE FRANKS AND CLOVIS. 


ABOUT A.D. 241 or 242 the sixth ROlllan legion, cOlnmand. 

d by Aurelian, at that tilne military tribune, and thirty y
ars 
later, emperor, had just finished a campaign on the Rhine, 
undertaken for the purpose of driving the Germans from 
Gaul) and was preparing for Eastern service, to make war on 
the Persians. The soldiers sang,- 


We have slain a thousand Franks and a thousand 
Sarmatians; we want a thousand thousand, 
Thousand Persians. 


That was, apparently, a popular burthen at the time, for 
on the days of military festivals, at Rome and in Gaul, the 
çhildren sang, as they danced,- 


'Ve have cut off the heads of a thousand, thous
nd, thousand, 
Thousand ; 
One man hath cut off the heads of a thousand, tho'-lsand, thousand, 
Thousand, thousand; 
l\lay he live a thousand, thousand years, he who 
Hath slain a thousand, thousand! 
Nobody hath so much of wir.e as he 
Hath of blood poured out. 


Aurelian, the hero of these ditties, was indeed much 
given to the pouring out of hlo0d, for at the approach of a 
fresh WGl!," he wrote to the senate,- 
" I marvel, Conscript Fathers, that ye have so n:uch mis- 
giving about opening the Sibylline books, as if ye were 
deliberating in an assembly of Christians, and not in the 
tClnple of all the gods. . . Let inquiry be made of the sacred 
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books, and let celebration take place of 
he cerelnonies that 
ought to be fulfilled. Far from refusing, I offer, with zeal, to 
satisfy all expenditure required, with caþth'es of every nation- 
alily, victims of royal rank. It is no shaIne to conquer with 
the aid of the gods; it is thus that our ancestors began and 
ended many a war." 
Human sacrifices, then, were not yet foreign to Pagan 
festivals, and probably the blood of lnore than one Ii'rankisÌl 
captive on that occasion flo\V
d in the temple of all the gods. 
It is the first tinle the nallIe of .F;-allk,}' appears in history; 
and it indicated no particular, single people, but a confedera- 
tion of Genn:lnic peoplets, settled or roving on the right 
b:lnk of the Rhine, frOll1 the l\Iayn to the ocean. The nUin- 
ber aad the naines of the tribes united in this confederation 
are uncertain. A. chart of the ROluan empire prepar 
d 
apparently at the end of the fourth century, in the reign of 
the EnIperor Honorius (which chart, called tabula PcutÙzgeri, 
was found anlongst the ancient 
1SS. collected by Conrad 
Peutinger, a learned Gennan philosopher, in the fifteenth 
century), bears, over a large territory on the right bank of the 
Rhine, the word Francia, and the following enulneration:- 
"The Chaucians, the AnI psuarians, the Cheruscans, and the 
Chmnavians, who are also called Franks;" and to these 
tribes divers chroniclers added several others, "the Attuarians 
the Bructerians, the Cattians, and the Sicambrians." \Vhat- 
ever nlay have been the specific naines of these peoplets, they 
were all of Gennan race, called themselves Franks, that is 
"freelnen," and made, sometimes separately, sometimes col
 
lectively, continued incursions into Gaul-especially Belgica 
and the northern portions of Lyonness-at one time plunder- 
ing and ravaging, at another occupying forcibly, or demand- 
ing of the ROlnan emperors lands whereon to settle. From 
the middle of the third to the beginning of the fifth century 
the history of the \Vestern clnpire presents an al1110st unin- 
terrupted series of these invasions on the p3.rt of the Franks, 
together with the different relationships established between 
then1 and the Ilnperial government. .At one time whole 
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tribes settled on ROlnan soil, submitted to the emperors, 
entered tIleir service, and fought for then1 even against their 
own German c0111patriots. 1\t another, isolated individuals, 
such and such warriors of GeTluan race, put thelllselves at 
the Cotnllland of the emperors, and beCaIlle of importance. 
.L \t the lllidclle of the third century, the Emperor Valerian, on 
c01nn1itting a conl111and to Aurelian, wrote, "Thou wilt have 
with thee IIartmund, Haldegast, Hildmund, and Cariovis- 
cus." Sonle Frankish tribes allied themselves more or less 
fleetingly with the IIllperial governnlent, at the same time that 
they preserved their .independence; others pursued} through- 
out the Empire, their life of incursion and adventure. From 
A.D. 260 to 268, under the reign of Gallienus, a band of 
Franks threw itself upon Gaul, scoured it frOtn north-east to 
south-east, plundering and devastating on its way; then it 
passed from Aquitania into Spain, took and burned Tarra- 
gona, gained possession of certain vessels, sailed away, and 
disappeared in Africa, after having wanàered about for 
tweh?e years at its own will and pleasure. There was no 
lack of yaliant eillperors, precarious and ephelneral as their 
power may have been to defend the Empire, and especially 
Gaul, against those enemies, themseh"es ephelneral, but for 
ever recurring j Decius, Valerian, Gallienus, Claudius Gothi- 
cus, Aurelian, and Probus gallantly withstood those repeated 
attacks of Gennan hordes. S0111etinles they flattered theln- 
selves they had gained a definitive victory, and then the old 
Ronlan pride exhibited itself in their patriotic confidence. 
.';'bout A.D. 278, the EInperor Probus, after gaining several 
victories in Gaul over the Franks, wrote to the senate,- 
"I render thanks to the imlnortal gods, Conscript Fathers, 
for that they have confirmed your judgment as regards me. 
Gennany is subdued throughout its whole extent; nine kings 
of di[ferent nations have COlne and cast themsel yes at my feet, 
or rather at yours, as suppliants with their foreheads in the 
dust. Already all those barbarians are tilling for yon, sowing 
for you, and fighting for you against the most distant nations. 
Order ye, therefore, according to your custoln, prayers of 
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thanksgiving, for we have slain four thousand of the e
emy; 
we have had offered to us sixteen thousand men ready armed; 
and we have wrested from the enen1Y the seventy most impor.. 
tant towns. The Gauls, in fact, are cOlnpletely delivered. 
The crowns offered to 111e by all the cities of Gaul I have 
subnlitted, Conscript Fathers, to your grace; dedicate ye 
them with your own hands to Jupiter, all-bountiful, all-power. 
ful, and to the other imn10rtal gods and goddesses. All the 
booty is retaken, and, further, we have made fresh captures, 
more considerable than our first losses; the fields of Gaul 
are tilled by the oxen of the barbarians, and German teams 
bend their necks in slavery to our husbandlnen; divers na- 
tions raise cattle for our consulnption, and horses to relnount 
our cavalry j our stores are full of the corn of the barbarians 
-in one word, we have left to the vanquished naught but the 
soil, all their other possessions are ours. 'Ve had at first 
thought it necessary, Conscript Fathers, to appoint a new 
Governor of Gennany ; but we have put off tbis measure to the 
tilne when our ambition shall be lTIOre completely satisfied,which 
will be, as it seems to us, when it shall ha\'e pleased Divine 
Providence to increase and multiply the forces of our armies." 
Probus had good reason to wish that" Ðh'ine Providence 
might be pleased to increase the forces of the Roman armies," 
for even after his victories, exaggerated as they probably were, 
they did not suffice for their task, and it was not long before 
the vanquished re-co111menced war. He had dispersed over 
the territory of the Empire the majority of the prisoners he 
had taken. A band of Franks, who had been transported 
and established as a n1ilitary colony on the European shore of 
the Black Sea, could not Inah.e up their minds to remain there. 
They obtained possession of son1e vessels, traversed the 
Propontis, the Hellespont, and the Archipelago, ravaged the 
coasts of Greece, Asia 
Iinor, and Africa, and plundered Syra- 
cuse, scoured the whole of the 1\fec1iterranean, entered the 
ocean by the Straits of Gibr
ltar, and, Inaking their way up 
again along the coasts of Gau 1, arrived at last at the lllouths 
of the Rhine, where they once more found themselves at home 
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alnongst the vines which Probus, in his victorious progress, 
had been the first to have planted, and with probably their old 
taste for adventure and plunder. . 
After the commencement of the fifth century, from A.D. 
406 to 409, it was no longer by incursions limited to certain 
points, and s0111etimes repelled with success, that the Gennans 
harassed the Roman provinces: a veritable deluge of divers 
nations, forced one upon another, from Asia into Europe, by 
wars and migration in mass, inundated the Elnpire and gave 
the decisive signal for its fall. St. Jerome did not exaggerate 
when he wrote to Ageruchia, "Nations, countless in nUlnber 
and exceeding fierce, have occupied all the Gauls; Quadians, 
Vandals, Sarmatians, Alans, Gepidians, Herulians, Saxons, 
Burgundians, Allemannians, Pannonians, and even Assyrians 
have laid waste all that there is between the Alps and the 
Pyrenees, the ocean and the Rhine. Sad destiny of the COffi- 
Illonwealth! l\layence, once a noble city, hath been taken 
and destroyed; thousands of men were slaughtered in the 
church. Worms hath fallen after a long siege. The inhabi- 
tants of Rheillls, a powerful city, and those of An1iens, Arras, 
Térouanne, at the extremity of Gaul, Tournay, Spires, and 
Strasburg have been carried away to Germany. All hath 
been ravaged in Aquitania (Novempopulania), Lyonness, and 
N arbonness; the towns, save a few, are dispeopled; the 
sword pursueth them abroad and falnine at home. I cannot 
speak without tears of Toulouse; if she be not reduced to 

qual ruin, it is to the Inerits of her holy Bishop Exuperus, 
that she oweth it." 
Then took place throughout the Roman empire, in the 
East as well as in the 'Vest, in Asia and Africa as well as in 
Europe, the last grand struggle between the ROInan armies 
and the barbaric nations. Armies is the proper term; for, to 
tell the truth, there was no longer a Roman nation, and very 
seldOln a Roman emperor with SOlne little capacity for gov- 
ernmcnt or war. The long continuance of despoiism and 
slavery had enervated equaHy the ruling power and the 
people; every thing depended on the soldiers and their gen. 
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erals. It was in Gaul that the struggle was most obstinate 
and most prolnptly brought to a decisive issue, and the con- 
fusion there was as great as the obstinacy. Barbaric peoplets 
sen.ed in the ranks and barbaric leaders held the command 
of the Roman annies: Stilicho was a Goth; Arbogastes and 
1Ylellobaudes were Franks; Ricimer was a Suevian. The 
Roman generals, Bonifacius, Aetius, Ægidius, Syagrius, at one 
titne fought the barbarians, at another negotiated with such 
and such of them, either to entice them to take service against 
other barbarians, or to promote the object of personal ambi- 
tion, for the Roman generals also, under the titles of patrician, 
consul, or proconsul, aspired to and attained a sort of political 
independence, and contributed to the dismembennent of the 
empire in the very act of defending it. No later than A.D. 
412, two German nations, the Visigoths and the Burgundians, 
took their stand definitively in Gaul, and founded there two 
new kingdoms: the Visigoths, under their kings Ataul ph and 
Wallia, in Aquitania and N arbonness; the Burgundians, 
under their kings Gundichaire and Gundioch, in Lyonness, 
from the southern point of Alsatia right into Provence, along 
the two banks of the Saône and the left bank of the Rhone 
, 
and also in Switzerland. In 45 I the arrÏ\?al in Gaul of the 
Huns and their king Attila-already famous, both king and 
nation, for their wild habits, their fierce valour, and their suc- 
cesses against the Eastern empire-gravely complicated the 
situation. The C0111lnOn interest of resistance against the 
most barbarous of barbarians, and the renown and energy of 
Aetius, united, for the lTIOment, the old and new masters of 
Gaul; Romans, Gauls, Visigoths, Burgundians, Franks, Alans, 
Saxons, and Britons, fonned the army led by Aetius against 
that of Attila, who also had in his ranks Goths, Burgundians, 
Gepidians, Alans, and beyond-Rhine Franks, gathered to- 
gether and enlisted on his road. It was a chaos and a con- 
flict of barbarians, of every nan1e and race, disputing one with 
another, pell-nleII, the remnants of the Ron1an elnpire torn 
asnnder and in dissolution. Attila had already arrived before 
Orleans, and was laying siege to it. The bishop, St. Anianu5, 
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sustained awhile the courage of the besieged by promising 
them aid from Aetius and his allies. The aid was slow 
to come; and the bishop sent to Aetius a message: "If 
thou b
 not here this very day, my son, it will be too late." 
Still Aetius caIne not. The people of Orleans determined 
to surrender; the gates flew open; the Huns entered; the 
plundering began without I1luch disorder; "waggons were 
stationed to receive the booty as it was taken frOll1 the 
houses, and the captives, arranged in groups, were divided 
by lot between the victorious chieftains." Suddenly a shout 
re-echoed through the streets: it was Aetius, Theodoric and 
Thorismund, his son, who were conling with the eagles of 
the Roman legions and with the banners of the Visigoths. 
..\ fight took place between t
1eln and the Huns, at first on 
the banks of the Loire, and then in the streets of the city. 
The people of Orleans joined their liberators; the danger 
was great for the Huns, and Attila ordered a retreat. It was 
the 14th of June, 45 I, and that day was for a long while cele- 
brated in the church of Orleans as the date of a signal de- 
lÏ\'erance. The Huns retired towards Champagne, which 
they had already crossed at their cOIning into Gaul; and 
when they were before Troyes, the bishop, St. Lupus, repaired 
to Attila's camp, and besought hiln to spare a defenceless 
city, which had neither walls nor garrison. "So be it!" 
answered Attila; "but thou shalt come with me and see the 
Rhine; I promise then to send thee back again." With 
l1lingled prudence and superstition, the barbarian meant to 
keep the holy Inan as a hostage. The Huns arrived at the 
plains hard by Châlons-sur-:rÆarne; Aetius and all his aIlies 
had followed then1; and Attila, perceiving that a battle was 
inevitable, halted in a position for delivering it. The Gothic 
historian J ornandès says that he consulted his priests, who 
answered that the Huns would be beaten, but that the general 
of the ellem)' would fall in the fight. In this prophecy Attila 
saw predicted the death of ..\etius, his n10
t fonnidable 
enemy ; 
nrl the struggle cOlnmenced. There is no precise 
information about the date j but "it was;' says J ornandta's, 
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" a battle which for atrocity, multitude, horror, and stuo[)orn- 
ness has not the like in the records of antiquity." Historians 
vary in their exaggerations of the nUlnbers engaged and 
killed: according to SOlne, three hundred thousand, according 
tJ others, one hundred and sixty-two thousand were left on 
th 
 field of battle. Theodoric, King of the Visigoths, was 
killed. Some chroniclers name 1\Ieroveus as King of the 
Franks, settled in Belgica, near '[ongres, who fanned part of 
the army of AetÌus. They even attribute to hiln a brilliant 
attack made on the eve of the battle upon the Gepidians, 
allies of the Huns, when ninety thousand men feIl, according 
to some, and only fifteen thousand according to others. The 
:i1umbers are purely imaginary, and even the fact is doubtful. 
However, the battle cf Châlons drove the fIuns out of Gaul, 
and was the last victory in Gaul, gained still in the name of 
the Roman empire, but in reality for the advantage of the 
German nations which had already conquered it. Twenty- 
four years afterwards the very nmne of ROlnan empire dis- 
appeared with Augustulus, the last of the ell1perOrs of the 
West. 
Thirty years after the battle of Châlons, the Franks set- 
tled in Gaul were not yet united as one nation; several tribes 
with this nall1e, independent one of another, were planted 
between the Rhine and the Somme; there were sOlne in the 
environs of Cologne, Calais, Cambrai, even beyond the Seine 
and as far as Le l\1ans, on the confines of the Britons. This 
is one of the reasons of the confusion that prevails in the 
ancient chronicles about the chieftains or kings of these 
tribes, their naU1es and dates. and the extent and site of their 
possessions. Pharamond, Clodion, Mcroveus, and Childéric 
cannot be considered as Kings of France, and placed at the 
beginning of her history. If they are Inet with in connexion 
with historical facts, fabulous legends or fanciful traditions 
are Iningled with then1 
 PrialL appears as a predecessor of 
Pharamond; CIocHon, who passes for having been the first to 
bear anù transmit to the Frankish kings the title of "long- 
haired," is rcprescn ted as the son, at one time of Pharalnond, 
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at another, of another chieftain n3.nled Thécdemer; romantic 
adventures, spoilt by geographical l11istakes, adorn the life of 
Childéric. i\ll that can be distinctly affirmed is, that, from A.D. 
45 0 to 480, the two principal Frankish tribes were those of 
the Salian Franks and the Ripuarian Franks, settled, the lat- 
ter in the east of Belgica, on the banks of the 110selle and 
the Rhine; the former, towards the west, between the !\Ieuse, 
the ocean, and the Sam me. Meroveus, 'i.vhose natne was per- 
petuated in his line, was one of the principal chieftains of the 
Salian Franks j and his son Chilc1éric, WhO resided at Tour- 
day, where his tomb was discovered in 1655, was the father 
of Clovis, who succeeded him in 48 I, anù with Wh0111 really 
comn1enced the kingdOlll and history of France. 
Clovi::; was fifteen or sixteen years old when he became 
King of the Salian Franks of Tournay. Five years after- 
wards his ruling passion, ambition, exhibited itself, together 
with that Inixture of boldness and craft which was to charac- 
terize his whole life. He had two ncighbours; one, hostile 
to the Franks, the ROlnan patrician Syagril1s, who was left 
master at Soissons after the death of his father Ægidius, and 
WhOll1 Gregory of Tours calls" King of the ROlnans;" the 
other, a Salian- Frankish chieftain, just as Clovis was, and 
related to him, Ragnacaire, who was settled at Cambrai. 
Clovis induced Ragnacaire to join hin1 in a can1paign against 
8yagrius. 1"hey fought, and Syagrius was driven to take 
refuge in Southern Gaul with Alaric, king of the Visigoths. 
Clovis, not content with taking possession of Soissons, and 
anxious to prevent any troublesome return, demanded of Alaric 
to send Syagrius back to hiln, threatening war if the request 
were refused. The Goth, less bellicose than the Frank, 
delivered up Syagrius to the envoys of Clovis, who immediately 
had hiln secretly put to death, settled himself at Soissons, and 
froln thence set on foot, in the country between the Aisne and 
the Loire, plundering and subjugating expeditions which 
speedily increased his domains and his wealth, and extended 
far and wide his fal11e as weIl as his ambition. The Franks 
who accompanied hiln were not long before they also felt the 
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growth of his power; like hiIn they were pagans, and the 
treasures of the Christian churches counted for a great deal in 
the booty they had to divide. On one of their expeditions 
they had taken in the church of Rheill1s, amongst other things 
a vase "of marvellous size and beauty." The Bishop of 
Rhein1s, St. Remi, was not quite a stranger to Clovis. Smne 
years ùefore, when he had heard that the son of Childéric had 
becOlne king of the Franks of Tournai, he had written to 
congratulate him: "\Ye are informed,' said he, "that thou 
hast undertaken the conduct ot affairs; it is no marvel that 
thou beginnest to be what thy fathers ever were;" and, whilst 
taking care to put hhnseH on good tenns \"ith the young 
pagan chieftain, the bishop added to his felicitations smnc 
pious Christian counsel, w
thout letting any attempt at con- 
version be n1Ïxed up with 11;5 moral exhortations. The bishop, 
informed of the removal of the vase, sent to Clovis a Inessen- 
ger begging the return, if not of all his church's ornan1ents, 
'at any rate of that. "Follow us as far as Soissons.''J: said 
Clovis to the messenger; "it is thp.:;,c the partition is to take 
place of what we have captured; when the lots shall have 
given lne the vase, I will do what the bishop deluands." 
'Vhen Soissons was reached, and all the booty had been placed 
in the n1ic1st of the host, the king said, U Valiant warriors, I 
pray you not to refuse n1c, over and above my share, thiq vase 
here." At these words of the king, those who were of sound 
n1ind an10ngst the assembly answered: "Glorious king, every 
thing we see here is thine, and we ourselves are submissÏ\
e to 
thy conllnancls. Do thou as seelneth good to thee, for there 
is none that can resist thy power." \Vhen they had thus 
spoken a certain Frank, light-ll1inded, jealous, and vain, cried 
out aloud as he struck the vase with his battle-axe "Thou 
, 
shah have naught of all this save what the lots shall truly give 
thee." At these words all were astounded; but the king bore 
the insult with sweet patience, and, accepting the vase, he 
gave it to the messenger, hiding his wound in the recesses of 
his heart. At the end of a year he ordered all his host to 
asselnble fully equipped at the 
r arch paraùe, to have their 
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arnls inspected. After having passed in review aH the other 
warriors, he carne to him who had struck the vase. " None" 
, 
said he, "hath brought hither arms so ill kept as thine; nor 
lance, nor sword, nor battle-axe are in condition for service." 
And wresting from hin1 his axe he flung it on the ground. 
The man stooped clo"rn a Iittle to pick it up, and forthwith the 
king, raising with both hands his own battle-axe, drove it into 
his "kuII, saying, "Thus didclest thou to the vase of Soissons ! " 
On the death of this fellow he bade the rest begone; and by 
this act made himself greatly feared. 
A bold and unexpected deed has always a great effect on 
men -: with his Frankish warriors, as well as with his H..oman 
a 1 1d Gothic foes, Clovis had at con11nand the instincts of 
patience and brutality in turn; he could bear a mortification 
and take vengeance in due season. \Vhilst prosecuting his 
course of plunder and war in Eastern Belgica, on the banks 
of the 1Ieuse, Clovis was inspired with a wish to get n1arried. 
He had heard tell of a young girl, like himself of the Ger- 
Inanic royal line, Clotilde, niece of Gondebaud, at that time 
king of the Burgundians. She was dubbed beautiful, wise, 
and well-informed; but her situation was melancholy and peril- 
ous. Ambition and fraternal hatred had devastated her family. 
Her father, Chilpéric, and her two brothers, had been put 
to death by her uncle Gondebaud, who had caused her Inother 
Agrippina to be thrown into the Rhone, with a stone round 
her neck, and drowned. Two sisters alone had survived this 
slaughter; the elder, Chrona, had taken religious vows, 
the other, Clotilde, was living aln10st in 
xile at Geneva, 
absorbed in works of piety and charity. The principal his- 
torian of this epoch, Gregory of Tours, an ahnost contem- 
porary authority, for he was elected bishop sixty-two years 
after the death of Clovis, says simply: "Clo\'is at once sent 
a deputatiûn to Gondcbaud to ask Clotilde in n1arriage. 

ondebaud, not daring to refuse, put her into the hands of 
the envoys, who took her promptly to the king. CI(!)vis at 
sight of her was transported with joy, and married her." But 
to this short account other chroniclers, amongst them Frédé- 
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gaire, who wrote a comnlentary upon and a continuation of 
Gregory of Tours' work, added details which desen-e repro- 
duction, first as a picture of manners, next for the better 
understanding of history. "As he was not allowed to see 
Clotilde," says Frédégaire, "Clovis charged a certain Ronlan, 
named Aurelian, to use all his vlÎt to CaIne nigh her. Aure- 
lian repaired alone to the spot, clothed in rags and with his 
wallet upon his back, like a mendicant. To ensure confi- 
dence in himself he took with hÜn the ring of Clovis. On 
his arrival at Geneva, Clotilde received him as a pilgrinl 
charitably, and, whilst she was washing his feet, Aurelian, 
bending towards her, said under his breath, , Lady, I have 
great matters to announce to thee if thou deign to permit I11e 
secret revelation.' She consenting, replied, , Sayan.' 'Clo- 
vis, king of the Franks,' said he, 'hath sent me to thee: if it 
be the will of God, he would fain raise thee to his high rank 
by marriage; and that thou mayest be certified thereof, he 
sendeth thee this ring.' She accepted the ring with great joy, 
and said to Aurelian, 'Take for recompence of thy pains 
these hundred sous in gold and this ring of n1ine. Return 
promptly to thy lord; if he would fain unite me to him by 
marriage, let him send without delay Inessengers to demand 
me of my uncle Gondebaud, and let the messengers who 
shall come ta"he Ine away in haste, so soon as they shall have 
obtained permission; if they haste not, I fear lest a certain 
sage, one ...\ridius, may return froin Constantinople, and if he 
arrive beforehand, all this Inatter will by his counsel come to 
naught.' Aurelian returned in the same disguise under which 
he had conlee On approaching the territory of Orléans, and 
at no great distance froin his house, he had taken as travel- 
ling companion a certain poor Inendicant, by whom he, having 
fallen asleep from sheer fatigue, and thinking himself safe, 
was robbed of his wallet and the hundred 50US in gold that 
it contained. On awaking, Aurelian was sorely vexed, ran 
swiftly home and sent his servants in all directions in search 
of the nlendicant \\ ho had stolen his wallet. He was found 
and brought to Aurelian, who, after drubbing hinl soundly 
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for three days, let him go his way. I-Ie afterwards told Clovis 
all that had passed and what Clotilde suggested. Clovis, 
pleased with his success and \vith Clotilde's notion, at once sent 
a deputation to Gondebaud to demand his niece in marriage. 
Gondebaucl, not daring to refuse, and flattered at the idea of 
lnaking a friend of Clovis, pron1Ísed to give her to hÍ1n. Then 
the deputation, having offered the denier and the sou, accord- 
ing to the custom of the Franks, espoused Clotilde in the 
name of Clovis, and deinanded that she be gÏ\ren up to them 
to be married. \Vithout any delay the council was assembl2d 
at Châlons, and preparations Inade for the nuptials. The 
Franks, having arrived with all speed, received her froin the 
hands of Gondebaud, put her into a covered carriage, and 
escorted her to Clovis, together with much treasure. She, 
however, having already learned that Aridius was on his way 
back, said to the Frankish lords, , If ye would take me into 
the presence of your lord, let me descend from this carriage, 
lTIOunt me on horseback, and get you hence as fast as ye 
ll1ay j for never in this carriage shan I reach the presence of 
your tord.' 
" .Aridius, in fact, returned very speedily from Marseilles, 
and Gondebaud, on seeing hÏIn, said to him, 'Thou knowest 
that we have made friends with the Franks, and that I have 
given my niece to Clovis to wife.' 'This,' answered Aridius, 
'is no bond of friendship, but the beginning of perpetual 
strife: thou shouldst have remembered, my lord, that thou 
dic1st slay Clotilde's father, thy brother Chilpéric, that thou 
didst drown her mother, and that thou didst cut off her 
brothers' heads and cast their bodies into a well. If Clotilde 
become powerful she will avenge the wrongs of her relatives. 
Send thou forthwith a troop in chase, and have her brought 
back to thee. I t will be easier for thee to bear the wrath of 
one person, than to be perpetually at strife, thyself and thine, 
with all the Franks.' And Gondebaud did send forthwith a 
troop in chase to fetch back Clotilde with the carriage and 
all the treasure; but she, on approaching Villers, where 
Clovis was waiting for her, in the territory of Troyes, and 
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before passing the Burgundian frontier, urged then1 who 
escorted her to disperse right and left over a space of twelve 
leagues in the country whence she was departing, to plunder 
and burn; and that having been done with the per1l1ission 
of Clovis, she cried aloud, 'I thank thee, God omnipotent, for 
that I see the commencenlent of vengeance for my parents 
and my brethren! : " 
The Illajority of the learned have regarded this account of 
Frédégaire as a rOlllantic fable, and hare declined to give it a 
place in history. 1\1. Fauriel, one of the 1110st learned as- 
sociates of the .Academy of Inscriptions, has given much the 
saIne opinion, but he nevertheless adds," \Vhatever may be 
their authorship, the fables in question are historic in the 
sense that they relate to real facts of which they are a 
poetical expression, a r01l1antic development, conceived with 
the idea of popularizing the Franki.sh kings amongst the 
Gallo-R.oman subjects." It cannot, ho'wever, be adn1Ítted 
that a desire to popularize the Frankish kings is a sufficient 
and truth-like explanation of these tales of the Gallo-Roman 
chroniclers, or that they are no Illore than "a poetical ex- 
pression, a romantic developlllent" of the real facts brief! y 
noted by Gregory of Tours; the tales have a graver origin 
and contain luore truth than would be presumed from SOllle 
of the anecdotes and sayings mixed up with them. In the 
condition of lllinds and parties in Gaul at the end of the 
fifth century the nlarriage of Clovis and Clotilde was, for 
the public of the period, for the barbarians and for the 
G-allo-Romans, a great n1atter. Clovis and the Franks 
were still pagans; Gonùebaucl and the Burgundians we
e 
Christians, but Arians; Clotilde was a Catholic Christian. 
To which of the two, Catholics or ..:\rians. would Clovis al1y 
himself? To WhOlll, Arian, pagan, or Catholic, would Clotilde 
be married? Assuredly the Bishops, priests and all the 
Gallo-H..oluan clergy, for the IllOSt part Catholics, desired to 
see Clovis, that young and audacious Frankish chieftain, take 
to wife a Catholic rather than an Arian or a pagan, and 
hoped to convert the p
gan Clovis to Christianity n1uch n10re 
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than an Ariaa to orthodoxy. The question between Catholic 
orthodoxy and Arianisln was, at that time, a "ital question 
for Christianity in its entirety, and St. AthanaSlus was not 
wrong in attributing to it suprelne huportance. It may be 
presulued that the Catholic clergy, the bishop of Rheims, or 
the bishop of Langres, were no strangers to the repeated 
praises which turned the thoughts of the Frankish king to- 
wards the Burgundian princess, and the idea of their 
marriage once set afloat, the Catholics, priesthood or laity, 
laboured undoubtedly to push it forward, whilst the Burgun- 
dian Arians exerted thelTISelves to prevent it. Thus there 
took place, between opposing influences, religious and na- 
tional, a most anilnated struggle. No astonishment can be 
felt, then, at the obstacles the marriage encountered, at the 
complications mingled with it, and at the indirect means 
elnployed on both sides to cause its success or failure. The 
account of Frédégaire is but a picturê cf this struggle and its 
incidents, a little aInplified or altered by in1aglnation or the 
credulity of the period; but the essential features of the 
picture, the disguise of ...\.urelian, the hurry of Clotilde, the 
prudent recollection of A.ridius, Gondebaud's alternations of 
fear and violence, and Clotilde's vindictive p:lssion when she 
is once out of danger, there is nothing in all this out of keep- 
ing with the manners of the tÍ1ne or the position of the aétors. 
Let it be added that i\.urelian and Aridius are real personages 
who are lnet with elsewhere in history, and whose parts as 
played on the occasion of Clotilde's marriage are in harmony 
with the other traces that remain of their lives. 
The consequences of the marriage justified before long 
the ill1J?ortance which had on all sides been attached to it. 
Clotilde had a son; she was anxious to have him baptized, 
and urged her husband to consent. "The gods you worship," 
said she, "are naught, and can do naught for themselves or 
others; they are of wood or stone or lnetal." Clovis resist. 
ed, saying, " It is by the conllnand of our gods that all things 
are created and brought forth. It is plain that your God hath 
no power; there is no proof even that l-Ie is of the race of 
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Gf the gods." But Clotilrle prevailtd; and she had her son 
baptized solelnnly, hopIng that the striking nature of the eer. 
emony might win to the faith the father whom her words and 
prayers had been powerless to touch. The child soon died, 
and Clovis bitterly reproached the queen, saying, " Had the 
child been dedicated to my gods he would be alive; he was 
baptized in the name of your God, and he could not live." 
Clotilde defended her God and prayed. She had a second 
son who was also baptized, and fell sick. "It cannot be 
otherwise with him than with his brother," said Clovis; "bap- 
tized in th
 name of your Christ, he is gOIng to die." But 
the child was cured, and lived; and Clovis was pacified and 
less incredulous of Christ. An event then came to pass 
which affected him still more than the sickness or cure of his 
children. In 496 the Allemannians, a Gennanic confedera- 
tion like the Franks, who also had been, for some time past, 
assailing the I{oman elnpire on the banks of the Rhine or the 
frontiers of Switzerland, crossed the river and invaded the 
settlements of the Franks on the left bank. Cloyis went to 
the aid of his confederation and attacked the AUemannians 
at Tolbiac, near Cologne. He had with him Aurelian, who 
had been his messenger to Clotilcle, whom he had nlade Duke 
of J\1elun, and who command
d the forces of Sense The bat.. 
tle was going ill; the :Franl
s were wavering and Clovis was 
anxious. Before setting out he had, according to Frédégaire, 
promi
ed his wife that if he were victorious he would turn 
Christian. Other chroniclers say that Aurelian, seeing the b:lt- 
tie in danger of being lost, said to Clovis, "My lord king, be- 
1Ìeve only on the Lord of heaven whom the queen, nlY mis- 
tress, preachcth." Clovis cried out with emotion, "Christ 
Jesus, 1'hou whom 111Y queen Clotilde calleth the Son of the 
living G0d, I have invoked 111Y own gods, and they have with- 
drawn from me; I believe that they have no power since they 
aid not those who c
ll upon them. Thee, very God and Lord, 
I invoke; if Thou give Ine victory over these foes, jf I find in 
'Thee the power that the people proclaim of Thee, I will be- 
li
ve on Thee. and \-via be baptized in 1'hy nalnc." The tide 
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of battle turned: the Franks r
covèred confidence and cour. 
age; and the AUemannians, beaten and seeing th
ir kii1g 
slain, surrendered themselves to Clovis, saying, "Cease, of 
thy grace, to cause any n10re of our people to perish; for we 
are thine." 
On the return of Clovis, Clotilde, fearing he should forget 
his victory and his promise, "secretly sent," says Gregory of 
Tours, "to S1. Ren1Ï, bishop of Rheims, and prayed him to 
penetrate the king's heart with words of salvation." St. 
Remi was a fervent Christian and able bishop; and, "I will 
listen to thee, most holy father," said Clovis, "\villingly; but 
there is a difficulty. 1'he people that follow lne will not give 
up their gods. But I am about to asselnble them, and will 
speak to them according to thy word." The king found the 
people more docile or better prepared than he hall represented 
to the bishop. Even before he opened his mouth the greater 
part of those present cried out, "\V e abjure the mortal gods; 
,ve are ready to follow the Ï1nmortal God wholn Remi preach- 
eth." About three thousand Frankish warriors, however, 
persisted in their intention of remaining pagans, and dêserting 
Clovis betook themselves to Ragnacaire, the Frankish king 
of Cambrai, who was destined ere long to pay dearly for this 
acquisition. So soon as S1. Ren1Î was informed of this good 
disposition on the part of king and people, he fixed ChristInas 
Day of this year, 496, for the ceremony of the baptisn1 of 
these grand neophytes. The description of it is borrowed 
fron1 the historian of the Church of Rheims, Frodoard by 
naIne, born at the close of the ninth century. He gathered 
together the essential points of it froln the Life of SaÙzt Rani, 
written shortly before that period, by the saint's celebrated 
successor at Rheims, Archbishop I-lincmar. "The bishop," 
says he, "went in search of the king at early morn in his bed. 
chamber, in order that, taking him at the moment of freedom 
from secular cares, he n1Ïght more freely cOlnmunicate to him 
the mysteries of the holy word. The king's chalnber-people 
receive him with great respect, and the king himself runs for. 
ward to meet him. Thereupon they pass together into. an 
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oratory dedicated to St. Peter, chief of the apostles, and ad. 
joining the king's apartment. When the bishop, the king. 
and the queen had taken their places on the seats prepared 
for them, and achnission had been given to SOBle clerics and 
also son1e friends and household servants of the king, th(; 
venerable bishop began his instructions on the subject of sal 
vation. . . . . l\feanvvhile preparations are being- Inade alol1ã 
the road frOln the palace to the baptistery; curtains and val. 
uable stuffs are hung up; the houses on eitber side of th
 
street are dressed out; the baptistery is sprinkled with balol 
and aU lnanner of perfulne. The procession Inoves fron1 the 
palace; the clergy lead the way with the holy gospels, the 
cross, and standards, singing hYlnns and spiritual songs; then 
COlnes the bishop, leading the king by the hand; after hiln the 
queen, lastly the people. On the road, it is said that the 
king asked the bishop if that were the ki
1gdom promised 
him; 'No,' answered the prelate, , but it is the entrance to the 
road that leads to it.' . . . . l\t the InOlnent when the king 
bent his head oyer the fountain of life, 'Lower thy head with 
humility, Sicalnbrian,' cried the eloquent bishop; 'adore "vhat 
thou hast burned: burn what thou hast adored.' The king's 
two sisters, Alboflède and Lantéchilde, likewise received 
baptism j and so at the same tilne did three thousand of the 
Frankish anny, besides a large nUlnber of women and chil 
 
dren. " 
vVhen it was known that Clovis had been baptized by St. 
Ren1Ï, and with what striking circumstance, great was the 
satisfaction alnongst the Catholics. The chief Burgundian 
prelate, i\.. vitus, bishop of Vlenne, wrote to the Frankish 
king: - " Your faith is our victory j in choosing for you 
and yours, you have pronounced for all; divine providence 
hath given you as arbiter to our age. Greece can boast of 
having a sovereign of our persuasion; but she is no longer 
n.lone in possession of this precious gift; the rest of the 
\varld doth share her light." Pope Anastasius hasted to 
express his joy to Clovis: "The Church. onr COlnnlon mother," 
he wrote, " rejoiceth to have born unto God so great a kin!! 
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Continue, glorious and illustrious son, to cheer the hC-1t't 
of this tender mother; be a colun1l1 of iron to support her, 
and she in her turn will giye thee victory over all thille 
enelnies." 
Cloyis was not a lnan to omit turning his Catholic popu- 
larity to the acc')unt of his an1bition. At the very time \vhen 
he was receiving these t
stimonies of good will from the 
heads of the Church, he learned that Gondebaud, disquieted, 
no doubt. at the conversion of his powerful neighbour, had 
just Inade a vain attelnpt, at a conference held at Lyons, to 
reconcile in his kingdoln the Catholics and the Arians. 
Clovis considered the Inmnent fa\Tourable to his projects of 
aggrandizen1ent at the expense of the Burgundian king; he 
fomented the dissensions which already prevailed between 
Gondebaud and his brother Godegisile, assured to himself 
the latter's complicity, and suddenly entered Burgundy with 
his army. Gondebaud, betrayed and beaten at the first 
encounter at Dijon, fled to the south of his kingdom, and 
went and shut himself up in Avignon. Clovis pursued, and 
besieged hin1 there. Gond
baud in great alarm asked counsel 
of his Roman confidant Aridius, who had but lately foretold to 
him what the marriage of his niece Clotilde would bring upon 
him. "On every side," said the king, "I alTI encolnpassed 
by perils, and I know not what to do; 10: here be these 
barharians come upon us to slay us and destroy the l:lnd." 
"To escape death," answered 
\ridius, " thou IntIst appease 
the ferocity of this man. N ow, if it please thee, I will feign 
to fly from thee and go over to him. So soon as I shall be 
with him, I will so do that he ruin neither thee nor the land. 
Only have thou care to perform whatsoever I shall ask of 
thee, until the Lord in I-lis goodness deign to make thy cause 
triun1ph." "All that thou shalt bid will I do," said Gonde- 
b
ud. So .t\ridius kft Gondebaud and went his way to 
Clods, and said, " :1\10st pious king, I aIn thy hUlnble servant; 
I giye up this wretched Gondeb:lud and come unto thy 111ighti- 
ness. If thy goodness dcign to C:lst a gl:ll1ce upon me, thou 
and thy descendants will find in me a servant of integrity and 
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fidelity." Clovis received hiln very kindly and kept hun by 
him, for Aridius was agreeable in conversation, wise in coun- 
sel, just in judglnent and fú.ithful in whatever was conul1itted 
to his care. As the siege cun tinued, Ariclius said to Clovis, 
" 0 king, if the b"lory of thy greatness would suffer thee to 
listen to the words of n1Y feebleness, though thou need est 
not counsel, I would subInit them to thee in all fidelity, and 
they might be of use to thee, whether for thysc1f or for the 
towns by the which thou dost propose to pass. \Vherefore 
keepest thou here thine arn1Y ,,,hilst thine enelny doth hide 
hilnself in a well-fortified place? Thou ravagest the fields, 
thou pillagest the corn, thou cuttest down the vines, thou 
fellest the olive-trees, tbou destroyest all the produce of the 
land, and yet thoa sueceedest not in destroying thine ach"er- 
sary. I
ather send thou unto hin1 deputies, and lay on him 
a tribute to be paid to thee every year. Thus the land will 
be preserved, and thou wilt be lord for ever over hilTI who 
owes thee tribute. If he refuse, thou shall then do what 
pleaseth thee." Clovis found the counsel good, ordered his 
arn1Y to return home, sent deputies to Gonclehaud, and called 
upon hin1 to undertake the payment every year of a fixed 
tribute. Gondebaucl paid for the time, and prmnised to pay 
punctually for the future. And peace appeared IJ1ade be
 
tween the two barbari ans. 
Pleased with his campaign a;ainst the Burgundians, 
Cloyis kept on good tenns with Gondebaud, who was to be 
henceforth a simple tributary, and transferred to the Visi- 
goths of Aquitania, and their king, ...\larie Ir., his views of 
conquest. I-Ie had there the sarr.e pretexts for attack and 
the saIne Ineans of success. Alaric and his Visigoths were 
Arians, and between them and the bishops of Southern Gaul, 
nearly all orthodox Catholics, there were permanent ill-will 
and distrust. Alaric attempted to conciliate their good-wiIl : 
in 506 a Council met at Agc1e; the thirty-four bishops of 
Aquitania attcilde..l in person rr by dckgate; the king pro- 
tested that he had no design of persecuting the Catholics j th
 
bishops, at the opening of the Council, offered prayers for the 
10 
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kilAg; but Alaric did not forget that immediately aftèr the con-- 
version of Clovis, V olusian, bishop of Tours, had conspired 
in favour of the Frankish king, and the bishops of Aqui.. 
tanÜ.. regarded V olusian as a martyr, for he had been deposed, 
without trial, from his see, and taken as a prisoner first to 
Toul(,use, and afterwards into Spain, where in a short time he 
had been put to death. In vain did the glorious chief of the 
race ùf Goths, Theodoric the Great, king of Italy, father-in- 
law oi Alaric, and brother-in-law of Clovis, exert himself to 
prevent any outbreak between the two kings. In 498, Alaric, 
no doubt at his father-in-Iaw's solicitation, wrote to Clovis, 
"If Iny brother consent thereto, I would, following 111Y 
desires and by the grace of God, have an interview with 
him;" The interview took place at a small island in the 
Loire, called the Island d'Or or de St. Jean, near Amboise. 
" The two kings," say Gregory of Tours, "conversed, ate and 
1rank together, and separated with mutual prmnises of friend- 
ship." -The positions and passions of each soon Inade the 
pron1Ìses of no effect. In 505 Clovis was seriously ill ; the 
bishops of Aqui tania testified warm interest in him; and one 
of them, Quintian, bishop of Rodez, being on this account 
persecuted by the Visigoths, had to seek refuge at Clermont, 
in A uvergne. Clovis no longer concealed his designs. In 
507 he asselnbled his principal chieftains; and" It displeas.. 
eth Ine greatly," said he, "that these Arians should possess 
a portion of the Gauls; march we forth with the help of God, 
drive we them from that land, for it is very goodly, and bring 
we it under our own power." The Franks applauded their 
king: and the anny set out on the march in the direction of 
Poi tiers, where Alaric happened at that time to be. ",A.s a 
portion of the troops was crossing the territory of l'ours," 
says Gregory, who was shortly afterwards its bishop, "Clovis 
forbade, out of respect for St. l\Iartin, any thing to be taken, 
save grass and water. One of the anny, however, ha,'ing 
found some hay belonging to a poor man, said, 'This is grass; 
we do not break the king's comlnands, by taking it ;' and, in 
spite of the poor man's resistance, he robbed hÎ111 of his hay, 
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Clovis, Informed of the fact, slew the soldier on the spot w'Ìth 
one sweep of his sword, saying, '\Vhat will become of our 
hopes of victory, if we offend St. l\Iartin?'" Alaric had 
prepared for the strug-gle; and the two armies met in the 
plain of \T ouillé, on the banks of the little river Clain, a few 
leagues fronl Poitiers. The battle was "cry severe. " The 
Goths," says Gregory of Tours, "fought with missiles; the 
Franks sword in hand. Clovis n1et and with his o\\'n hand 
slew Alaric in the fray; at the 1110ment of striking his blow, 
two Goths fell suddenly upon Clovis, and attacked hill1 with 
their pikes on either side, but he escaped death, thanks to 
his cuirass and the agility oÍ his horse." 
Beaten and kingless, the Goths retreated in great disorder; 
and Clovis, pursuing his march, arrived without opposition at 
Bordeaux, where he settled clown \YÏth his Franks for the 
winter. "Yhen the war season returned, he marched on 
Toulouse, the capital of the Visigoths, which he likewise 
occupicd without resist:1nce, and where he seized a portion of 
the treasure of the Visigothic kings. He quitted it to lay 
siege to Carcassonne, which had been Illade by the Romans 
into the stronghold of Septimania. 
There his course of conquest was destined to end. Aftp,r 
the battle of V ouillé he had sent his eldest son Theodoric in 
command of a division, 'with orders to cross Central Gaul 
from west to east, to go and join the Burgundians of Conde- 
baud, who had pr01nised lìis assistance, and in conjunction 
with thcln to attack the Visigoths on the banks of the Rhone 
and in N arbonness. The young Frank boldly executed his 
father's orders, but the intcn'ention of Theodoric the Great, 
king of Italy, prevented the success of the operation. He sent 
an army into Gaul to the aid of his son-in-law ...'\laric; and the 
united Franks and Burgundians failed in their attacks upon 
the "1"visigoths of the E3stern Provinces. Clovis had no idea 
of compromising by his obstinacy the conqu
sts already accom- 
plished ; he theretore raised the siege of Carcassonne, returned 
first to Toulouse, and then to 1
()rdeaux. took A ngoulême, í.he 
()uly town of ill1portance h
 did not possess in Aquitania; and 
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feeling reasonably sure that the Visigoths, who, even with the 
aid that had come from Italy, had great difficulty in defending 
what remained to them of Southern Gaul, would not coml\ 
and dispute with him what he had alreacly conquered, h
 
baIted at Tours, and stayed there some tinIe, to enjoy on the 
very spot the fruits of his victory and to establish his power 
in his new possessions. 
It appears that even the Britons of Armorica tendered 
to him at that time, through the interposition of l\lelanius, 
bishop of Rennes, if not their actual subtuission, at any rate 
their subordination and homage. 
Clovis at the same time had his self-respect flattered in a 
manner to which barbaric conquerors always attach great in1- 
portance. Anastasius, Emperor of the East, with ,yhom he 
had already had some communication, sent to him at Tours 
a solemn embassy, bringing hilTI the titles and insignia of 
Patrician and Consul. "Clovis," says Gregory of Tours, 
" put on the tunic of purple and the chlamys and the diadem; 
then mounting his horse, he scattered with his own hand 
and with ITIuch bounty gold and silver amongst the people, on 
the road which lies between the gate of the court belonging 
to the basilica of S1. 11artin and the church of the citv. 
J 
From that day he was called Consul and Augustus. On 
leaving the city of Tours he repaired to Paris, where he fixed 
the seat of his government." 
Paris was certainly the political centre of his dominions, 
the intermediate point between the early settlements of his 
race and himself in Gaul and his new Gallic conquests; but 
he lacked some of the possessions nearest to hiIl1 and most 
naturally, in his own opinion, his. To the east, north, and 
south-west of Paris were settled SOlne independent Frankish 
tribes, governed by chieftains with the name of kings. So 
soon as he had settled at Paris, it was the one fixed idea of 
Clovis to reduce them all to subjection. He had conquered 
the Burgnnclians and the Visigoths; it remained for him to 
conquer and unite together all the Franks. The barbarian 
showed himself in his true colours, during this new enter" 
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prise, with his violence, his craft, his cruelty, and his perfidy. 
He began with the most powerful of the tribes, the Ripuarian 
Franks. He sent secretly to Cloderic, son of Sigebert, their 
king, saying, "Thy father hath become old, and his wound 
maketh him to limp 0' one foot; if he shoníd die, his king- 
dom will come to thee of right, togtther with our friendship.'J 
Cloderic had his father assassinated whilst asleep in his tent, 
and sent messengers to Clovis, saying, " 11 Y father is dead, 
and I have in my power his kingdom and his treasures. 
Send thou unto me certain of thy people, and I will gladly 
give into their hands whatsoever amongst these treasures 
shall seem like to please thee." The envoys of Clovis came, 
and, as they were examining in detail the treasures of Sige- 
bert, Cloderic said to them, "This is the coffer wherein my 
father was wont to pile up his gold pieces." "Plunge," said 
they, " thy hand right to the bottom that none escape thee." 
Cloderic bent forward, and one of the envoys lifted his battIe- 
axe and cleft his skull. Clovis went to Cologne and convok
d 
the Franks of the canton. " Learn," said he, " that which 
hath happened. As I was sailing on the river ScheIdt, 
Cloderic, son of my relative, did vex his father, saying I was 
minded to slay him; and as Sigebert was :flying across the 
forest of Buchaw, his son himself sent bandits, who fell upon 
him and slew him. Cloderic also is dead, smitten I know 
not by whom as he was opening his father's treasures. I 
am altogether unconcerned in it all, and I could not shed the 
blood of my relatives, for it is a crime. But since it hath so 
happened, I give unto you counsel, whic
 ye shan follow if it 
seem to you good ; turn ye towards me, and live under n1) 
protection." And they who were present hoisted him on a 
huge buckler, and hailed hiJn king. 
After Sigebert and the Ripuarian Franks, came the Franks 
of Térouanne, and Chararie their king. He had refused, 
1:wenty years before, to march with Clovis against the Roman. 
Syagrius. Clods, who had not forgotten it, attacked him, took 
him and his son prisoners, and had theJn both shorn, ordering- 
that Chararie should be ordained !)riest and his son deacon. 
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Charade was 1l1uch grieved. Then said his son to him, cc Here 
be branches which were cut fro In a green tree, and are nor yet 
wholly dricd up: soon they will sprout forth again. 11ay it 
please God that he who hath wrought all this shall die as quick- 
ly!" Clovis considered these words as a lnenace, had both 
father and son behcaded, and took possession of their d01llin- 
ions. Ragnacaire, king of the Franks of Cambrai, was the 
third to be attacked. He had served Clovis against Syagrius, 
but Clovis took no account of that. Ragnacaire being beaten, 
was preparing for flight, when he was seized by his own sol- 
dicrs, who tied his h3.nds behind his back, and took him to 
Clo\'is along with his brother Riquier. " Wherefore hast thou 
dishonoured our race," said Clovis, "by letting thyself wear 
bonds? 'Twere better to have died;" and cleft his skull with 
one stroke of his battle-axe. Then turning to Riquier, "Radst 
thou succoured thy brother," said he, "he had assuredly not 
bcen bound;" and felled hin1 likewise at his feet. Rignomer, 
king of the Franks of Le l\'lans, met the same fate, but not at 
the hands, only by the order, of Clovis. So Clovis renlained 
sole king of the Franks, for all the independent chieftains had 
disappeared. 
1 t is said that one day, after all these murders, Clo,.is, sur- 
rounded by his trusted servants cried, "\Voe is me! \\'ho aln 
left as a traveller amongst strangers, and who have no longer 
relatives to lend 111e support in the day of adversity!" Thus 
do the 1110st shan1cless take pleasure in exhibiting shaIn sorro\\' 
after crilnes they cannot disavow. 
It cannot be known whether Clovis ever felt in I11S SOUl 
any scruple or regret for his many acts of ferocity ancI perfidy, 
or if he looked as sufficient expiation, upon the favour he had 
bestowed on the churches and their bishops, upon the gifts he 
lavished on theIn, and upon the absolutions he demanded at 
them. In ti!nes of mingled barbarism and faith there are 
strange cases of credulity in the way of bargains Inacle with 
divine justice. \Ve read in the life of St. Eleutherus, bishop 
of 1'ournai, the native land of Clovis, that at one of those 
periods when the conscience of the Frankish king mt1S
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have been 1110st heavily laden, he presented hill1selt one 
day at the church. "11 Y lord king," said the bishop, "I 
know wherefore thou art COlne to nle." "I have nothing 
special to say unto thee," rejoined Clovis. "Say not so, 0 
king," replied the bishop, " thou hast sinned, and darest not 
avow it." 'The king was moved, and ended by confessing 
that he had deeply sinned and had need of large pardon. St. 
Eleutherus betook himself to prayer; the king caIne back the 
next day, and the bishop gave hilu a paper on which was 
written by a divine hand, he said, " the pardon granted to royal 
offences which might not be revealed." Clovis accepted this 
absolution, and loaded the church of Tournai with his gifts. 
In 5 I I, the very year of his death, his last act in life was the 
convocation at Orleans of a Council, which was attended by 
thirty bishops from the different parts of his kingdom, and at 
which were adopted thirty-one canons that, whilst granting 
to the Church great privileges and means of influence, in many 
cases favourable to humanity and respect for the rights of in- 
dividuals, bound the Church closely to the State, and gave 
to royalty, even in ecclesiastical matters, great power. The 
bishops, on breaking up, sent these canons to Clovis, praying 
him to give theIl1 the sanction of his adhesion, which he did. 
A few months afterwards, on the 27th of Novelnber, 5 I I, 
Clovis died at Paris, and was buried in the church of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, now.a-days St. Généviève, built by his wife 
Queen Clotilde, who sur,-:ived hinl. 
It was but fight to make the reader intimately acquainted 
with that great barbarian who, with all his vices and all his 
crimes, brought about or rather began, two great 111atters which 
have already endured through fourteen centuries and still 
endure; for he founded the French lllonarchy and Christian 
France. Such rnen and such facts have a right to be closely 
studied and set in a clear light by history. Nothing silnilar 
will be seen for two centuries, under the descendants of 
Clovis, the 1Ierovingians; an10ngst them will be encountered 
none but those personages whorn death reduces to insignifi.. 
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cance, whatever may have been their rank in the world, and of 
whom Virgil thus speaks to Dante: 


"Non ragionam di lor, ma guarda e passa." 
'II' \\T a.ste we no word
 on them: one glance and pass thou on." 
I1ýertlO. C ;..nto 111. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE MEROVINGIANS. 


IN its beginning and in its end the line of the Merovin- 
gians is mediocre and obscure. Its earliest ancestors, Mero- 
veus, from whon1 it got its name, and Clodion, the first, it 
j.s said, of the long-haired kings, a characteristic title of the 
Frankish kings, are scarcely historical personages; and it is 
under the qualification of sluggard kings that the last 1\fero- 
vingians have a place in history. Clovis alone, amidst his 
vices and his crimes, was sufficiently great and did sufficiently 
great deeds to live for ever in the course of ages; the great- 
est part of his successors belong only to genealogy or chrl)
 
nology. In a moment of self-abandonment and weariness, the 
great Napoleon once said, "\Vhat trouble to take for ha]f a 
page in universal history! " lIistories far more limited and 
modest than a universal history, not only have a right, but 
are bound to shed their light only upon those 111en who 
have deserved it by the elninence of their talents or the im- 
portant results of their passage through life; rarity only can 
claim to escape oblivion. And save two or three, a little 
less insignificant or less hateful than the rest, the Merovin- 
gian kings deserve only to be forgotten. From A.D. 5 I I to 
A.D. 752, that is, from the death of Clovis to the accession of 
tb.e Carlovingians, is two hundred and forty-one years, which 
was the duration of the dynasty of the 1ferovingians. During 
this time there reigned twenty-eight Merovingian kings, which 
reduces to eight years and seven months the average reign of 
each, a short duration compared with that of n10st of the royal 
dynasties. Five of these kings, Clotaire 1., Clotaire II., Dag. 
obert. 1., Thierry IV., and Childeric III. alone, at different in 
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n'als, united under their power all the dominions possessed 
by Clovis or his successors. The other kings of this Jine 
reigned only over special kingdoms, formed by 'Tirtue of divers 
partitions at the death of their general possessor. From A.D. 
5 11 to 63 8 fi,.e such partitions took place. In 5 I I, after the 
death of Clovis his dOlninions were divided amongst his four 
sons; Theodoric, or Thierry T., was king of 
1:etz; Clodomir, 
of OrJéans; Childebert, of Paris; Clotaire I., of Soissons. 
To each of these capitals fixed boundaries were attached. In 
55 8 , in consequence of divers incidents brought about 
naturally or by violence, Clotaire 1. ended by possessing 
alone, during three years, all the dominions of his fathers. 
At his death, in 561, they were partitioned afresh alnongst 
his four sons; Charibert was king of Paris; Gontran, of 
Orléans and Burgundy; Sigebert 1., of 
Ietz; and ChiJpéric 
of Soissons. In 567, Charibert, king of Paris, died without 
children, and a new partition left only three kingdoms, 
Austrasia, Neustria, and Burgundy. Austrasia, in the East, 
extended over the two banks of the Rhine, and cOlnprised, 
side by side with Ron1an towns and districts, populations 
that had remained Germanic. Ne-astria, in the West, was 
essentially GaUo-Roman, though it c01l1prised in the north 
the old territory of the SaJian :Franks, on the borders of the 
ScheIdt. Burgundy was the old kingdom of the Burgundians, 
enlarged in the north by some few counties. Paris, the 
residence of Clovis, was reserved and undivided amongst the 
three kings, kept as a sort of neutral city into which they 
could not enter without the common consent of all. In 61 3, 
new incidents connected with fJ.lniIY-lnatters placed Clotaire 
11., son of Chilpéric, and heretofore king of Soissons, in posses- 
sion of the three kingcloms. He kept them united up to 628, 
and left them so to his son Dagobert 1., who remained in 
possession of theln up to 638. At his death a new division 
of the Frankish dominions took place, no longer into three but 
two kingdoms, Austrasia being one, and Ncustria and Burgundy 
the other. This was the definiti\'e dismemberment of the great 
Frankish donlÍnion to the time of its last two l\Ierovingian 
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kings, Thierry IV. and Childéric III., who were kings in 
name only, dragged fron1 the cloister as ghosts from the 
tomb to playa lnotionless part in the drama. For a long 
time past the real power had been in the hands of that val- 
iantAustrasian faInily which was to furnish the dominions of 
Clovis with a new dynasty and a greater king than Clovis. 
Southern Gaul, that is to say, Aquitania, Vasconia, N ar- 
bonnes, called Septin1ania, and the two banks of the Rhone 
near its 1110uths, were not comprised in these partitions of 
the Frankish dominions. Each of the co-partitioners as- 
signed to themselves, to the south of the Garonne and on the 
coasts of the l\fecliterranean, In that beautiful region of 
old Roman Gaul, such and such a district or such and such 
a town, just as heirs-at-Iaw keep to themselves severally such 
and such a piece of furniture or such and such a valuable 
jewel out of a rich property to which they succeed, and which 
they divide amongst theIne The peculiar situation of those 
provinces at their distance froln the Franks' own settIeInents 
contributed much towards the independence which Southern 
Gaul, and especially Aquitania, was constantly striving and 
partly managed to recover, mnidst the extension and tempes- 
tuous fortunes of the Frankish monarchy. I t is easy to cOln- 
prehend how these repeated partitions of a mighty inheri- 
tance with so many successors, these dOlninions continually 
changing both their lin1Íts and their masters, must have 
tended to increase the already profound anarchy of the 
Roman and the barbaric worlds thrown pell-lnell one upon 
the other, and fallen a prey, the Roman to the disorganization 
of a lingering death, the barbaric to the fermentation of a 
llew existence striving for developnlent under social condi- 
tions quite different fron1 those of its prilnitive life. SOlne 
historians have said that, in spite of these perpetual dislnem- 
berments of the great Frankish dominion. a real unity had 
always existed in the Frankish monarchy, and regulated 
the destinies of its constituent peoples. They who say so 
show thclnselves singularly easy to please in the matter of 
political unity and international harmony. Amongst those 
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various States, springing froln a conllnon base and subdivided 
between the different members of one and the same family, 
rivalries, enmities, hostile machinations, deeds of violence and 
atrocity, struggles, and wars soon became as frequent, as 
bloody, and as obstinate as they have ever been amongst 
states and sovereigns as unconnected as possible one with an- 
other. It will suffice to quote one case which was not long in 
coming. In 524, scarcely thirteen years after the death of 
Clovis and the partition of his dOlninions amongst his four sons, 
the second of them, Clodomir, king of Orléans, was killed in 
a war against the Burgundians, leaving three sons, direct 
heirs of his kingdom, subject to equal partition between them. 
Their grandmother, Clotilde, kept thetn with her at Paris; 
and "their uncle Childebert (king of Paris), seeing that his 
mother bestowed all her affection upon the sons of Clodomir, 
grew jealous; so, fearing that by her favour they would get 
a share in the kingdmn, he sent secretly to his brother 
Clotaire (king of Soissons), saying, 'Our mother keepeth by 
her the sons of our brother, and willeth to give theln the king- 
dom of their father. Thou must needs, therefore, come speedi- 
ly to Paris, and we must take council together as to what shall 
be done with them; whether they shall be shorn and reduced 
to the condition of commoners, or slain and leave their king- 
dom to be shared equally between us.' Clotaire, overcome 
with joy at these words, CaIne to Paris. Childebert had 
already spread abroad amongst the people that the two kings 
were to join in raising the young children to the throne. 
The two kings then sent a Inessage to the queen who at that 
time dwelt in the sanle city, saying, 'Send thou the children to 
us, that we 111ay place them on the throne.' Clotilde full of joy 
and unwitting of their craft, set lneat and drink before the 
children, and then sent them away, saying' I shall seem not to 
have lost my son if I see ye succeed him in his kingdom.' The 
young princes were immediately seized, and parted from their 
servants and governors; and the servants and the children were 
kept in separate places. Then Childebert and Clotaire sent 
to the queen their confidant Arcadius (one of the Arvernian 
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senã.tors), with a pair of shears and a naked sword. 'Vhen 
he came to Clotilde, he showed her what he bare with him, 
and said to her, 'Most glorious queen, thy sons, our masters, 
desire to know thy will touching these children; wilt thou 
that they live with shorn hair or that they be put to death?' 
Clotilde, astounded at this address, and overcome with indig- 
nation, answered at hazard an1Ïdst the grief that overwhelmed 
her, and not knowing what she would say, ' If they be not set 
upon the throne I would rather know that they were dead 
than shorn.' But Arcadius, caring little for her despair or 
for what she might decide after more reflection, returned in 
haste to the two kings, and said, 'Finish ye your work, for 
the queen, favouring your plans, willeth that ye accomplish 
them.' Forthwith Clotaire taketh the eldest by the arm, 
dasheth him upon the ground, and slayeth him without mercy 
with the thrust of a hunting-knife beneath the arm-pit. At 
the cries raised by the child, his brother casteth himself at the 
feet of Childebert, and clinging to his knees, said amidst his 
sobs, ' Aid me, good father, that I die not like my brother.' 
Chitdebert, his visage bathed in tears, saith to Clotaire, , Dear 
brother, I crave thy mercy for his life; I will give thee what- 
soever thou wilt as the price of his soul; I pray thee, slay 
him not.' Then Clotaire, with menacing and furious n1Ïen, 
crieth out aloud, 'Thrust him away, or thou diest in his stead: 
thou, the instigator of all this w<Brk, art thou, then, so quick 
to be faithl
ss ?' At these words Childebert thrust away the 
child towards Clotaire, who seized him, plunged a hunting- 
knife in his side, as he had in his brother's, and slew him. 
They then put to death the slaves and governors of the chiI-. 
dren. After these murders Clotaire mounted his horse and 
departed, taking little heed of his nephews' death; and Childe.. 
bert withdrew into the outskirts of the city. Queen Clotilde 
had the corpses of the two children placed in a coffin, and 
followed them, with a great parade of chanting, and in1mense 
mourning, to the basilica of St. Pierre (now St. Généviève), 
where they were buried together. One was ten years old and 
the other seven. The third l nanle Clodoald (who died about 
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the year 560, after having founded, near Paris, a monastery 
called after hiIn, St. Cloud), could not be caught, and was 
saved by some gallant lnen. He, disdaining a terrestrial king- 
dom, dedicated hill1Sc1f to the Lord, was shorn by his own 
hand, and became a churchlnan: he devoted himself wholly 
to good works, and died a priest. And the two kings divided 
equally between thelu the kingdolll of Clodolnir" (Gregory of 
Tours, Histoire des Frallcs, III., xviii.) 
The history of the nlost barbarous peoples and times as- 
suredly offers no example, in one and the s
lIne family, of an 
usurpation Inore perfidiously and atrociously consummated. 
King Clodomir, the father of the two young princes thus 
dethroned and Inurdered by their uncles, had, during his 
reign, shown alnlost equal indifference and cruelty. In 5 2 3, 
during a war which, in concert with his brothers Chilc:ìebert 
and Clotaire, he had waged against Sigisllluncl, king of Bur- 
gundy, he had Inade prisoners of that king, his wife, and 
their sons, and kept them shut up at Orléans. The year 
after, the war was renewed with the Burgundians. "Clod- 
omir resolved," says Gregory of Tours, "to put Sigismund to 
death. The blessed Avitus, abbot of St. IYlesmin de l\Iicy 
(an abbey about two leagues from Orléans), a fatnous priest 
in those days, said to hitn on this occasion, ' If, turning thy 
thoughts towards God, thou change thy plan, and suffer not 
these folk to be slain, God will be with thee, and thou wilt 
gain the victory; but if thou slay them, thou thyself wilt be 
delivered into the. hands of thine enemies, and thou wilt un- 
dergo their fate; to thee and thy wife and thy sons will hap- 
pen that which thou wilt have done to Sigismund and his wife 
and his sons.' But Clodomir, taking no heed of this counsel, 
said, 'It were great folly to leave one enemy at hOlue when I 
nlarch out against another; one attacking me behind and 
another in front, I should find HIyseH between two armies: 
victory will be surer and easier if I separate one froln the 
other; when the first is once dead, it will be less difficult to 
get rid of the other also.' .Accordingly he put Sigislnund to 
death, togeth
r with his wife and his sons, ordered thenl to 
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be thrown into a well in the village of Coulmier, belúnging to 
the territory of Orléans, and set out for Burgundy. After his 
first success ClodOlnir fell into an arnbush and into the hands 
of his enemies, who cut off his head, stuck it on the end of a 
pike and held it up aloft. Victory, nevertheless, remained 
with the }'ranks ; but scarcely had a year elapsed ,vhen Queen 
Guntheuque, Clod01nir's widow, becalne the wife of his broth- 
er Clotaire, and his two elder sons, rrheobald and Gonthaire, 
fell beneath their uncle's hunting-knife." 
Even in the coarsest and harshest ages the soul of man 
does not completely lose its instincts of justice and hUlnanity. 
The bishops and priests were not alone in crying out against 
such atrocities; the barbarians thelnselves did not always reo 
main indifferent spectators of them, but sometin1es took ad... 
vantage of them to rouse the wrath and warlike ardour of 
their comrades. "About the year 528, Theodoric, King of 
l\fetz, the eldest son of Clovis, purposed to undertake a grand 
campaign on the right bank of the Rhine against his neigh- 
bours the Thuringians, and sumn10ned the Franks to a J11eet- 
ing. ' Bethink you,' said he, 'that of old time the Thurin- 
gians fell violently upon our ancestors, and did then1 Jnuch 
harm. Our fathers, ye know, gave them hostages to ob- 
tain reace: but the Thuringians put to death those hostages 
in divers ways, and once more f::tHing upon our relati,'es, 
took from theI11 all they possessed. After having hung 
children up. by the sinews of their thighs, on the branches of 
trees, they put to a most cruel death more than two hundred 
youn;; girls, tying theln by the legs to the necks of horses, 
which, driven by pointed goads in different directions, tore 
the poor souls in pieces; they laid others along the ruts of 
the roads, fixed then1 in the earth with stakes, dro,Te over 
them laden cars, and so left them, with their bones all broken, 
as a meal for the birds and dogs. To this ,'ery d
lY cloth 
Hennannfroi fail in his proJnise, and absolutely refuse to 
fulfil his engagements: right i
 on our side; 111arch we 
against theln with the help of Goù.' Then the Franks, indig- 
nant at such atrocities, delnancled with one voice to be led 
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into Thuringia. Victory made them rrlasters of it, 
and they reduced the country under their dominion. 
Whilst the Frankish kings were still there, Theodoric would 
have slain his brother Clotaire. Having put armed men in 
waiting, he had hiln fetched to treat secretly of a certain nlat. 
ter. Then, having arranged, in a portion of his house, a cur- 
tain from wall to wall, he posted his anned men behind it ; 
but, as the curtain was too short, it left their feet exposed. 
Clotaire, having been warned of the snare, entered the house 
armed and with a goodly company. 1"'heodoric then per- 
ceived that he was discovered, invented some story, and talked 
of this, that, and the other. At last, not knowing how to get 
his treachery forgotten, he made Clotaire a present of a 
large silvern dish. Clotaire wished him good-bye, thanked 
him, and returned home. But Theodoric iInmediately conl- 
plained to his own folks that he had sacrificed his silvern 
dish to no purpose, and said to his son Theode bert, "Go, 
find thy uncle, and pray him to give thee the pre5ent I made 
him." Theodebert went, and got what he asked. In such 
tricks did Theodoric excel" (Gregory of Tours, IlL, vii.). 
These l\ierovingian kings were as greedy and licentious as 
they were cruel. Not only was pillage, in their estimation, 
the end and object of war, but they pillaged even in the 
midst of peace and in their own dominions; sometimes after 
the Roman practice, by aggravation of taxes and fiscal man- 
æuvres, at others after the barbaric fashion, by sudden at- 
tacks on places and persons they knew to be rich. It often 
happened that they pillaged a church, of which the bishop had 
vexed them by his protests, either to swell their own personal 
treasury, or to make, soon afterwards, offerings to another 
church of which they sought the favour. When some great 
family event was at hand, they delighted in a coarse magnif- 
icence, for which they provided at the expense of the popula- 
tions of their domains, or of the great officers of their courts, 
who did not fail to indemnify themselves, thanks to public 
disorder, for the sacrifices inlposed upon them. At the end 
of the sixth century, Chilpéric, king of Neustria, had prom- 
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ised his daughter Rigonthe in marriage to Prince Recared, 
son of Leuvigild, king of the Visigoths of Spain. "A grand 
deputation of Goths came to Paris to fetch the Frankish 
princess. King Chilpéric ordered several families in the 
fiscal domains to be seized and placed in cars. As a great 
number of them wept and were not willing to go, he had 
them kept in prison that he n1ight Inore easily force them to 
go away váth his daughter. It is said that several, in their 
despair, hung themselves, fearing to be taken froln their par- 
ents. Sons were separated from fathers, daughters from 
mothers; and all departed with deep groans and maledic- 
tions, and in Paris there reigned a desolation like that of 
Egypt. Not a few, of superior birth, being forced to go 
away, even made wills whereby they left their possessions to 
the churches, and demanded that, so soon as the young girl 
should have entered Spain, their wills should be opened just 
as if they were already in their graves. . . . When King 
Chilpéric gave up his daughter to the ambassadors of the 
Goths, he presented them with vast treasures. Her mother 
(Queen Frédégonde) added thereto so great a quantity of 
gold and silver and valuable vestments, that, at the sight 
thereof, the king thought he n1ust have naught remaining. 
The queen, perceiving his emotion, turned to the Franks, and 
said to them, 'Think not, warriors, that there is here aught 
of the treasures of former kings. All that ye see is taken 
from mine own possessions, for my most glorious king hath 
made me many gift s. Thereto have I added of the fruits of 
Inine own toil, and a great part proceedeth from the revenues 
I have drawn, either in kind or in money, 1ron1 the houses 
that have been ceded unto me. Ye yourselves have given 
Ine riches, and ye see here a portion thereof; but there is 
here naught of the public treasure.' And the king was de.. 
t:.eived into believing her words. Such was the n1ultitude of 
golden and silvern articles and other precious things that it 
took fifty waggons to hold them. The Franks, on their part, 
made many f)fferings; some gave gold, others silver, sundry 

ave horses, but IllOst of them vestments. At last the young 
},I 
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girl, with many tears and kisses, said farewell. As she \Vas 
passing through the gate an axle of her carriage broke, and 
all cried out alack! which was interpreted by sOJne as a pre- 
sage. She departed frOln Paris, and at eight n1Îles' distance 
from the city she had her tents pitched. During the night 
fifty men arose, and, having taken a hundred of the best 
horses and as nlany golden bits and bridles, and two large 
silvern dishes, fled away, and took refuge with King Childe- 
bert. During the whole journey whoever could escape flcd 
away with all that he could lay hands 011. It was required also 
of all the towns that were traversed on the way, that they should 
make great preparations to defray expenses, for the king for- 
bade any contribution froln the treasury: all the charges were 
met by extraOt dinary taxes levied on the poor" (Gregory of 
Tours, VI. xlv.). 
Close upon this tyrannical magnificence came unexpected 
sorrows, and close upon these outrages relnorse. 'rhe youngest 
son of King Chilpéric, Dagobert by nalne, fell ill. "I-ie was 
a little better, when his elder brother Chlodebert was at- 
tacked with the saine sympton1s. His mother Fréclégonde, 
seeing hiln in danger of death, and touched by tardy repent- 
ance, said to the king, 'Long hath divine mercy borne with 
our Inisdeeds; it hath warned us by fevers and other mala- 
dies, and we have not n1ended our ways, and now we are los- 
ing our sons; now the tears of the poor, the lan1entations of 
widows, and the sighs of orphans are causing theln to perish, 
anclleaving us no hope of ldying by for anyone. We heap 
up riches and know not for whom. Our treasures, all laden 
with plunder and curses, are like to remain without posses- 
sors. Our cellars are they not bursting with wine, and our 
granaries with corn? Our coffers were they not full to the 
brim with gold and silver and precious stones and necklaces 
and other ímperial orn
llnents? ...t\nd yet that which was our 
n10st beautiful possession we are losing! Come then, if thou 
wilt, and let us burn all these wicked lists; Jet our treasury 
be content with what was sufficient for thy father Clotaire: 
I-Iaving thus spoken, and beating her breast, the queen had 
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brought to her the rolls, which Mark had consigned to her of 
each of the cities that belonged to her, and cast them into 
the fire. Then, turning again to the King,' \Vhat !' she 
cried, 'dost thou hesitate? Do thou even as I; if we lose 
our dear children, at least escape we everlasting punishment.' 
Then the King, n10ved with compunction, threw into the fire 
an the lists., and, when they were burned, sent people to stay 
the levy of those imposts. And afterward their youngest 
child died, worn out with lingering illness. Overwhelmed 
with grief, they bare hin1 from their house at Braine to Paris, 
and had hin1 buried in the basilica of St. Denis. As for 
Chlodebert, they placed hiln on a litter, carried him to the 
basilica of St. l\Iédard at Soissons, and, laying hiln before 
the tomb of the saint, offered vows for his recovery; but in 
the middle of the night, enfeebled and exhausted, he gave up 
the ghost. They buried hin1 in the basilica of the holy mar- 
tyrs Crispin and Crispinian. Then King Chi1péric showed 
great largess to the chl
rches and the nlonasteries and the 
poor" (Gregory of Tours, V., xxxv.). 
It is doubtful whether the maternal grief of Frédégonde 
were quite so pious and so strictly in accordance with moral- 
ity as it has been represented by Gregory of Tours; but she 
was, without doubt, passionately sincere. Rash actions and 
violent passions are the characteristics of barbaric natures; 
the interest or impression of the moment holds sway over 
them, and causes forgetfulness of every moral law as well 
as of every wise calculation. These two characteristics 
show thelnselves in the extreme licence displayed in the pri- 
vate life of the 
Ierovingian kings: on becoming Christians, 
not only did they not impose upon themselves any of the 
Christian rules in respect of conjugal relations, but the great- 
er number of theln did not renounce polygan1Y, and more 
than one holy bishop, at the very time that he reprobated it, 
was obliged to tolerate it. "King Clotaire I. had to wife In- 
gonde, and her only did he love, when she made to him the 
following request: '1\1:y lord,' said she, 'hath made of his 
handmaid what S('C'111Cc! to hitl1 good; and now, to crown his 
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favors, let my lord deign to hear what his handn1aid demand. 
eth. I pray you be graciously pleased to find for my sister 
.:\régonde, your slave, a Inan both capable and rich, that I be 
rather exalted than abased thereby, and be enabled to serve 
you still more faithfully.' At these words Clotaire, who was 
b'_It too voluptuously disposed by nature, conceived a fancy 
for Arégonde, betook himself to the country-house where she 
dwelt, and united her to 
i)n in marriage. When the union had 
taken place he returned to Ingonde, and said to her, , I have 
llboured to procure for thee the favour thou didst so sweetly 
dClnand, and, on looking for a man of wealth and capability 
worthy to be united to thy sister, I could fine none better 
th:1.n Jnyself; know, therefore, that I have taken her to wife, 
and I trow that it will not displease thee.' '\Vhat seemeth 
good in my master's eyes, that let him do,' replied Ingonde: 
, only let thy servant abide still in the king's grace.' " 
Clotaire 1. had, as has been already remarked, four sons: 
the eldest Charibert, king of Paris, had to wife Ingoberge, "who 
had in her service two young persons, daughters of a poor 
workman; one of them, named IVlarcoviève, had donned the 
religious dress, the other was called Méroflède, and the king 
loved both of them exceedingly. 'l'hey were daughters, as 
has been said, of a worker in woo1. Ingoberge, jealous of 
the affection borne to them by the king, had their father put 
to work inside the palace, hoping that the king, on seeing him 
in such c0nditian, would conceive a distaste for his daugh- 
ters ; and, whilst the n1an was at his work, she sent for the 
king. 
"Charibert, thinking he \Ya
 going to see some novelty, 
saw only the workman afar off at work on his wool. He for- 
sook I ngoberge, and took to wife Méroflèc1e. He had also 
(to wife) another young girl named Theudechilde, whose fath- 
er was a shepherd, a mere tender of sheep, and had by her, 
it is said, a son who, on issuing from his Inother's won1b, was 
carried straightway to the grave." Charibert afterwards es- 
poused M arcoviève, sister of 
1:éroflède; and for that cause 
both were excommunic
ted by St. Ge!'m
in, bishop of Paris. 
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Chilpéric, fourth son of Clotaire 1. and King of Soissons, 
"though he had already several wives, asked the hand of 
Galsuinthe, eldest daughter of Athanagild, king of Spain. 
She arrived at Soissons and was united to hiIn in marriage; 
and she received strong evidences of lo\'e, for she had brought 
with her vast treasures. But his love for Frédégonde, one of 
the principal women about Chilpéric, occasioned fierce dis- 
putes between them. As Galsuinthe had to complain to the 
king of continual insult and of not sharing with hÏ1n the dig- 
nity of his rank, she asked her in return for the treasures 
which she had brought, and which she was ready to give up 
to him, to send her back free to her own country. Chilpéric, 
artfully dissimulating, appeased her with soothing words; and 
t hen had her strangled by a slave, and she was found dead 
in her bed. When he had lTIourned for her death, he es- 
poused Frédégonde after an interval of a few days" (Gregory 
of Tours, IV., xxvi., xxviii.). 
Amidst such passions and such morals, treason, murder 
and poisoning were the familiar processes of ambition, CO
7- 
etousness, hatred, vengeance, and fear. Eight kings or royal 
heirs of the 1\1erovingian line died of brutal murder or secret 
assassination, to say nothing of the innunlerable crimes of 
the sanle kind committed in their circle, and left unpunished, 
save by similar crimes. Nevertheless, justice is due to the 
very worst times and the "ery worst government; and it lTIUst 
be recorded that, whilst sharing in many of the vices of their 
age and race, especially their extrelne licence of morals, three 
of Clovis's successors, Théodebert, king of Austria (from 534 
to 548), Gontran, king of Burgundy (from 5 61 to 593), and 
Dagobert 1., who united under his own sway the whole 
Frankish lTIonarchy (from 622 to 638), were less violent, less 
cruel, less iniquitous, and less grossly ignorant or blind than 
the majority of the ]\1 eroyingians. 
"Théodebert," says Gregory of Tours, "when confirmed 
in his kingdom. showed himself fulI of greatness and good
 
ness; he ruled with justice, honouring the bishops, doing 
good to the churches, helping the poor, and distributing in 
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many directions numerous benefits with a very charitable and 
very liberal hand. He generously relnitted to the churches 
of Auvergne all the tribute they were wont to pay into his 
treasury." (III. xxv.) 
Gontran, king of Burgundy, in spite of many shocking and 
unprincipled deeds, at one time of violence, at another of 
weakness, displayed, during his reign of thirty-three years, an 
inclination towards moderation and peace, in striking con- 
trast with the measureless pretensions and outrageous con- 
duct of the other Frankish kings his contelnporaries, espe- 
cially King Chilpéric his brother. The treaty concluded by 
. Gontran, on the 28th of November, 587, at Andelot, near 
Langres, with his young nephew Childebert, king of l\fetz, 
and Queen Brunehaut, his mother, contains dispositions, or. 
more correctly speaking, words, which breathe a sincere but 
timid desire to render justice to all, to put an end to the 
vindictive or retrospectiye quarrels and spoliations which 
were incessantly harassing the Gallo-Frankish community, 
and to build up peace between the two kings on the founda- 
tion of mutual respect for the rights of their lieges. " It is 
established," says this treaty," that whatsoever the kings 
have given to the churches or to their lieges, or with God's 
belp shall hereafter will to give to them lawfully, shall be 
irrevocably acquired; as also that none of the lieges, in one 
kingdOIn or the other, shall have to suffer damage in respect 
of whatsoever beJongeth to him, either by law or by virtue of a 
decree, but shall be permitted to recover and possess things 
due to him. . . . . And as the aforesaid kings have allied 
themselves, in the name of God, by a pure and sincere affec- 
tion, it hath been agreed that at no time shall passage through 
one kingdom be refused to the Leltdes (lie
es-great vassals) 
of the other kingdom who shall desire to traverse them on 
public or private affairs. It is likewise agreed that neither 
of the two kings shall solicit the Leudes of the other or re- 
ceive them if they offer themselves; and if, peradventure, 
any of these Leudes shall think it necessary. in consequence 
of some fault, to take refuge with the other king, he shall be 
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abs0lveä according to the nature of his fault and given back. 
It hath seemed good also to add to the present treaty that 
whichever, if either, of the parties happen to violate it, under 
any pretext and at any time whatsoever, it shall lose all ad- 
vántages, present or prospective. therefrom; and they shall 
be for the profit of that party which shall have faithfully ob- 
served the aforesaid conventions, and which shall be relieved 
in all point) frOlll the obligations of its oath" (Gregory of 
Tours, IX., xx.). 
It may be doubted whether between Gontran and Childe- 
bert the promises in the treaty were always scrupulously ful- 
filled; but they have a stamp of serious and sincere intentÏon 
f8reign to the habitual relations between the other l\lerovingiall 
kIngs. 
l\Iention was but just now made of two women-Ì\vo 
queens-Frédégonde and Brunehaut, who, at the l\ferovingian 
epoch, played important parts in the history of the country. 
They were of very different origin and condition; and, after 
fortunes which were for a long while analogous, they ended 
yery differently. Frédégonde was the daughter of poor peas- 
ants in the neighbourhood of l\'Iontdidier in Picardy, and at 
an early age joined the train of Queen Audovére. the first 
wife of King Chilpéric. She was beautiful, dexterous, ambi- 
tious, and bold; and she attracted the attention, and before 
long awakened the passion of the king. She pursued with 
ardour and without scruple her unexpected fortune. Queen 
i\udovère was her first obstacle and her first victim; and on 
the pretext of a spiritual relationship which rendered her 
1narriage with Chilpéric illegal, was repudiated and banished 
to a convent. But Frédégonde's hour had not yet come: 
for Chilpéric espollsed Galsuinthe, daughter of the Visigothic 
king, Athanagild, whose young
st dau;hter, Brunehaut, had 
just married Chilperic's brother, Sigebert, king of Austrasia. 
I t has already been said that before long Galsuinthe was 
found strangled in her bed, and that Chilpéric espoused 
Frédégonde. An undying hatred fron1 that time arose be. 
tween hee and Brunehaut.. who had to avenge her s.ister. A 
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war, incessantly renewed, between the I(ings of Austrasia and 
N eustria, fol1oweJ. Sigebert succeeded in beating Chilpéric, 
but, in 575, in lhe Inidst of his victory, he was suddenly 
assassinated in his tent by two elnissaries of Frédégonde. 
His army disbanded; and his widow, Brunehaut, fell into the 
hands of Chilpéric. The right of asylum belonging to the 
cathedral of Paris saved her life, but she was sent away to 
H.ouc:n. There, at this very time on a tnission froln his father, 
happened to be l\Iérovéc, son of Chilpéric, and the repudiated 
Queen Audovère: he saw Brunehaut in her beauty, her attrac- 
tiveness and her trouble; he was smitten with her and n1arried 
her privately, and Prætextatus, bishop of Rouen, had the inl- 
prudent courage to seal their union. Frédégonc1e seized with 
avidity upon this occasion for persecuting her rival and de- 
stroying her stepson, heir to the throne of Chilpéric. The 
Austrasians, who had preserved the child Childebert, son of 
their Illurdered king, demanded back with threats their queen 
Brunehaut. She was surrendered to them; but Frédégonde 
did not let go her other prey, Mérovée. First imprisoned, 
then shorn and shut up in a monastery, afterwards a fugitive 
and secretly urged on to attempt a rising against his father, 
he was so affrighted at his perils, that he got a faithful servant 
to strike hiln dead, that he might not fall into the hands of his 
hostile stepmother. Chilpéric had remaining another son, 
Clovis, issue, as Mérovée was, of Queen A,udo\"ère. He was 
accused of having caused by his sorceries the death of the 
three children lost about this tirne by Frédégonde; anJ was, 
in his turn, imprisoned and before long poignarded. His 
mother Audovère was strangled in her convent. Frédégoncle 
sought in these deaths, advantageous for her own chilùren, 
son1e sort of horrible consolation for her sorrows as a mother. 
But the surn of crimes was not yet complete. In 584 King 
Chi1péric, on returning from the chase and in th
 act of dis- 
mounting, was struck two mortal blows by a luan who took to 
rapid flight, and a cry was r3.ised all around of, "Treason! 
'tis the hand of the Austrasian Childebert against our lord the 
king!" The care taken to have the cry raised was proof of 
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its falsity; it was the hand of Frédégonde herself, anxious 
lest Chilpéric should discover the guilty connexion existiDg 
between her and an officer of her household, Landry, who be- 
came subsequently mayor of the palace of N eustria. Chil- 
péric left a son, a few months old, named Clotaire, of whOln 
his mother Frédégonde becalne the sovereign guardian. 
She elnployed, at one time in defending hiin against his 
enemies, at another in endangering him by her plots, her 
hatreds and her assaults, the last thirteen years of her life. 
She was a true type of the strong-willed, artful, and perverse 
woman in barbarous tÎ1nes; she started low down in the scale 
and ruse very high without a corresponding elevation of soul; 
she was audacious and perfidious, as perfect in deception as 
in effrontery, proceeding to atrocities either from cool calcula. 
tion or a spirit of revenge, abandoned to all kinds of passion, 
and, for gratification of theIn, shrinking froin no sort of crime. 
However, she died quietly at Paris, in 597 or 598, powerful 
and dreaded, and leaving on the throne of N eustria her son 
Clotaire II., who, fifteen years later, was to become sole king 
of all the Frankish dominions. 
Brunehaut had no occasion for crimes to become a queen; 
and, in spite of those she c0111mitted, and in spite of her out- 
bursts and the moral irregularities of her long life, she bore, 
amidst her passion and her power, a stamp of courageous frank- 
ness and in tcllectual greatness which places her far above the 
savage who was her riyal. Frédégonc1e was an upstart, 9f bar- 
baric race and habits, a stranger to every idea and every design 
not connected with her own personal interest and successes; 
and she was as brutally selfish in the case of her natural pas. 
sions as in the exercise of a power acquired and maintained by a 
mixture of artifice and violence. Brunehaut ,vas a princess of 
that race of Gothic kings who, in Southern Gaul and in Spain, 
had understood and admired the Roman civilization and had 
striven to transfer the remains of it to the newly-formed fabric 
oÌ their own dominions. She, transplanted to a home amongst 
the Franks of Austrasia, the least ROlnan of all the barbarians, 
preserved there the ideas and tastes of the Visigoths of Spain, 
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who had become almost Gallo-Romans; she clung stoutly to 
the efficacious exercise of the royal authority; she took a 
}Jractical interest in the public works, highways, bridges, 
Inonumcnts, and the progress of Inaterial civilization; the 
ROlnan roads in a short tiIne received and for a long while 
kept in .-\.ustrasia the n
lIne of Bnlll,:::ic:ut's caUSC'lJc.}.)
:J. there 
used to be shown, in a forest near Bo
:!g
s, B:unehaut'
 castI0, 
Erunehaut's tower at Etampcs, Brul1c
:aut's ston:; nea! 'Toi.
r- 
nay, and Brunehaut's fort near Cahors. In the royal dOl!lo.íns 
and wheresoever she went she showed abundant charity to the 
poor, and many ages after her death the people of those dis- 
tricts still spoke of Brunchaut's alms. She liked and protected 
men of letters, rare and nlediocre indeed at that time, but the 
only beings, such as they were, with a notion of seeking and 
giving any kind of intellectual enjoyment; and they in turn 
took pleasure in celebrating her nalne and her deserts. "fhe 
most renowned of all during that age, Fortunatas, bishop of 
Poitiers, dedicated nearly all his little poems to two queens; 
one, Brunehaut, plunging amidst all the struggles and pleas- 
ures of the world, the other St. Radegonde, sometime wife 
of Clotaire 1., who had fled in all haste frOln a throne, to bury 
herself at Poitiers, in the convent she had founded there. To 
compensate, Brunehaut was detested by the majority of the 
Austrasian chiefs, those Lcudes, landowners and warriors, 
whose sturdy and turbulent independence she was continually 
fighting against. She supported against thenl, with indom- 
itable courage, the royal officers, the servants of the palace, 
her agents, and frequently her favourites. One of these, Lupus, 
a !{oman by origin, and Duke of Chanlpagne, "was being 
constantly insulted and plundered by his enemies, especially 
by U rsion Bertfried. At last, they having agreed to slay him, 
marched aga.inst him with an arnlY. .A,t the sight, Brunehaut, 
compassionating the evil case of one of her lieges unjustly 
persecuted, assumed quite a manly courage, and threw her- 
self amongst the hostile battalions, crying, 'Stay, warriors; 
refrain from this wicked deed; persecute not the innocent; 
engage not, for a single man's sake, in a batt]e which will 
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desolate the country!' 'Back, woman,' said Ursion trr her, 
'let it suffice thee to have ruled under thy husband's sway; 
now 'tis thy son who reigns, and his kingdonl is under our 
protection, not thine. Back! if thou \Vouldst not that the 
hoofs of our horses trample thee under as the dust of the 
ground! ' After the dispute had lasted some time in this 
strain, the queen, by her address, at last prevented the battle 
from taking place" (Gregory of Tours, VI., iv.). It was but 
a mOlnentary success for Brunehaut; and the last words of 
Ursion contained a sad presage of the death awaiting her. 
Intoxicated with power, pride, hate, and revenge, she entered 
more violently every day into strife not only with the Austra.. 
sain laic chieftains, but with SOlne of the principal bishops of. 
Austrasia and Burgundy, aInong the rest with St. Didier, 
bishop of Vienna, who, at her instigation, was brutally nlur- 
dered, and with the great missionary St. Columba, who would 
not sanction by his blessing the fruits of the royal irregularities. 
In 6 I 4, after thirty-nine years of wars, plots, 111urders, and 
political and personal vicissitudes, frOlll the death of her hus- 
hand Sigebert 1., and under the reigns of her son Théodebert, 
and her grandsons Théodebert II. and Thierry 11., Queen 
Brunehaut, at the age of eighty years, fell into the hands of 
her Inortal enemy, Clotaire 11., son of Frédégonde, now 
sole king of the Franks. After having grossly insulted her, 
he had her paraded, seated on a caIne!, in front of his whole 
army, and then ordered her to he tied by the hair, one foot, 
and one ann to the tail of an unbroken horse, that carried 
her away, and dashed her in pieces as he galloped and kicked, 
beneath the eyes of the ferocious spectators. 
After the execution of Brunehaut and the death of Clo- 
taire 11., the history of the Franks becomes a little less dark 
and less bloody. Not that Inurders and great irregularities. 
in the court and amongst the people, disappear altogether. 
Dagobert 1., for instance, the Sllccessor of Clotaire Ir., and 
grandson of Chilpéric and Frédégonde, had no scruple, under 
the pressure of self-interest, in cOl1ullitting an iniquitous and bar- 
barous act. After having consented to leave to his youngel 
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brother Charibert the kingdonl of Aquitania, he retook it by 
force in 63 I, at the death of Chari bert, seizing at the SaIne tÏIne 
his treasures, and causing or permitting to be murdered his 
young nephew Chilpéric, rightful heir of his father. About the 
same time Dagobert had assigned amongst the Bavarians, 
subjects of his beyond the Rhine, an asylum to nine thousand 
Bulgarians who had been driven with their wives and childrcn 
from Pannonia. Not knowing, afterwards, where to put or 
how to feed these refugees, he ordered them all to be massa- 
cred in one night; and scarcely seven hundred of them suc- 
ceeded in escaping by flight. The private Inorals of Dago- 
bert were not more scrupulous than his public acts. ., A slave 
to incontinence as King Solomon was," says his biographer 
Frédégaire, " he had three queens and a host of concubines." 
Given up to extravagance and pomp, it pleased him to in1itate 
the magnificence of the imperial courts at Constantinople, 
and at one tilne he laid hands, for that purpose, u;,-'on the 
possessions of certain of his "leu des" or of certain churches, 
at another he gave to his favourite church, the Abbey of 
St. Denis," so many precious stones, articles of value, and 
domains in various places, that all the world," says Frédégaire, 
" was stricken with adn1iration." But, despite of these excesses 
and scandals, Dagobert was the n10st wisely energetic, the 
least cruel in feeling, the n10st prudent in enterprise, and the 
Illost capabJe of governing with some little regularity and 
effectiveness, of all the kings furnished, since Clovis, by the 
Merovingian race. He had, on ascending the throne, this 
immense advantage that the three Frankish dominions, A.us- 
trasia, N eustria and Burgundy were re-united under his sway; 
and at the death of his brother Charibert, he added thereto 
Aquitania. The unity of the vast Frankish monarchy was thus 
re-establi
hed, and Dagobert retained it by his moderations at 
home and abroad. He was brave, ana he nlade war on oc- 
casion ; but he did not permit hilnself to be dragged into it 
either by his own passions or by the unlimited taste of his 
lieges for adventure and plunder. He fou
ld, on this point, 
salutary warnings in the history of his predecessors. It was 
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very often the Franks themselves, the lZoyal c. leudes," who 
plunged theìr kings into civil or foreign wars. "In 530, two 
sons of Clovis, Childebert and Clotaire, arranged to attack 
Burgundy and its king Godomar. They asked aid of their 
brother Théodoric, who refused to join them. However, the 
Franks who formed his party said, "If thou refuse to tHarch 
into Burgundy with thy brethren, we give thee up, and prefer 
to follow them." Bu t Théodoric, considering that the Arver- 
nb.ns had been faithless to hill1, said to the Franks, "Follow 
me, and I will lead you into a country where ye shall seize of 
gold and silver as lnuch as ye can desire, and whence ye shall 
take away flock::; and slaves and vestments in abundance! " 
The Franks, overcome by these words
 promised to do what- 
soever he should desire. So Théodoric entered Auvergne 
with his army, and wrought devastation and ruin in the prov- 
ince. 
In 555, Clotaire 1. had made an expedition against the 
Saxons, who demanded peace; but the Frankish warriors 
would not hear of it. '" Cease, I pray you,' said Clotaire to 
them, c to be evil-minded agai:lst these men; they speak us 
fair; let us not go and attack them, for fear we bring down 
upon us the anger of God.' But the Franks would not listen 
to him. The Saxons again came with offerings of vestment:-, 
flocks, even all their possessions, saying, C Take all this, to- 
gether with half our country; leave us but our wives and little 
children; only let there be no war between us.' But the 
Franks again refused all tenns. 'Hold, I adjure you,' said 
Clotaire again to theIn, C we have not right on our side; if ye 
be thoroughly minded to enter upOJ.\ a war in which ye may 
find your loss, as for me, I will not follow ye.' Then the 
Franks enraged against Clotaire, threw themselves upon him, 
tore his tent to pieces as they heaped reproaches upon hiln, 
and bore him away by force, determined to kill hiIll if he hes- 
itated to march with then1. So Clotaire, in spite of himself, 
departed with them. But, when they joined battle they were 
cut to pieces by their adversaries, and on both sides so many 
fell th
t it was impossible to estimate or count the number ('I
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the dead. Then Clotaire with shame demanded peace of the 
Saxons, saying that it was not of his own will that he had at- 
tacked then1; and, having obtained it, returned to his own 
dominions." (Gregory of Tours, III. xi., xii. ; IV. xiv.). 
King Dagobert was not thus under the yoke of his" leudes." 
Either by his own energy, or by surrounding hin1self with wise 
and influential counsellors, such as Pepin of Landen, mayor 
of the palace of Austrasia, St. Arnoul, bishop of Metz, St. 
Eligius, bishop of Noyon, and St. Audoenus, bishop of Rouen, 
he applied himself to and succeeded in assuring to himself, 
in the exercise of his power, a pretty large measure of inde- 
pendence and popularity. At the beginning of his reign he 
held, in Austrasia and Burgundy, a sort of adlninistrative and 
judicial inspection, halting at the principal towns, listening to 
complaints, and checking sometimes with a rigour arbitrary 
indeed, but approved of by the people, the violence and irreg- 
ularities of the grandees. At Langres, Dijon, St. J ean-de- 
Losne, Chalons-sur-Saône, Auxerre, Autun, and Sens, "he 
rendered justice," says Frédégaire, "to rich and poor alike, 
without any charges, and without any respect of persons, tak- 
ing little sleep and little food, caring only so to act that all 
should withdraw from his presence full of joy and admira- 
tion." Nor did he confine himself to this unceremonious ex- 
ercise of the royal authority. Some of his predecessors, and 
amongst them Childebert I., Clotaire I., and Clotaire 11., had 
caused to be drawn up, in Latin and by scholars, digests more 
or less complete of the laws and custolns handed down by 
tradition, amongst certain of the-Germanic peoples established 
on Roman soil, notably the laws of the Salian Franks and 
Ripuarian Franks; and Dagobert ordered a continuation of 
these first legislative labours amongst the new-born nations. 
It was, apparently, in his reign that a digest was made of the 
laws of the Allemannians and Bavarians. He had also some 
taste for the arts, and the pious talents displayed by Saints 
Eloi and Quen in goldsmith's-work and sculpture, applied to 
the service of religion or the decoration of churches, received 
from him the support of the royal favour and munificence. 
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Dagobert was neither a great warrior nor a great legislator, 
and there is nothing to m3.ke hin1 recognized as a great mind 
or a great character. His private life, too: was scandalous; 
and extortions were a s
d feature of its close. Nevertheless, 
his authority was maintained in his dominions, his reputation 
spread far and wide, and the name of great Ki1lg Dagobert was 
his abiding title in the lTIemory of the people. Taken all in 
an, he "'as, next to Clovis, the ITIOst distinguished of Frankish 
kings, and the last really king in the line of the l\1erovingians. 
After him, from 638 to 752, twelve princes of this line, one 
named Sigebert, two Clovis, two Childéric, one Clotaire, two 
Dagobert, one Cbildebert, one ChiJpéric, and two Théodoric 
or Thierry, bore in N eustria, Austrasia, and Burgundy, or in 
the three kingdoms united, the title of king, without deserving 
in history 1110re than room for their names. There was al- 
ready heard the rumbling of great events to come around the 
Frankish dominion; and in the very womb of this dominion 
was being formed a new race of kings more able to bear, in 
accordance with the spirit and wants of their tÏ1nes, the burden 
of power. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE MAYORS OF THE PALACE.-THE PEPINS AND THE CHANGX 
OF DYNASTY. 


THERE is a certain alTIOunt of sound sense, of intelligent 
activity and practical efficiency, which even the least civilized 
and least exacting communities absolutely must look for in their 
governing body. vVhen this necessary share of ability and 
influence of a political kind are decidedly wanting in the men 
who haye the titles and the official posts of power, C0t11111uni- 
ties seek elsewhere the qualities (and their consequences) 
which they cannot do without. The sluggard !\1erovingians 
drove the Franks, Neustrians, and Austrasians to this imper- 
ative necessity. The last of the kings sprung from Clovis 
acquitted themselves too ill or not at all of their task; and the 
maJ'ors of the palace were naturally summoned to supply their 
deficiencies, and to give the populations assurance of more 
intelligence and energy in the exercise of power. The origin 
and primitive character of these supplements of royalty were 
different according to circumstances; at one time, conforn1ably 
with their title, the mayors of the palace really came into ex- 
i"tence in the palace of the Frankish kings, amongst the 
" leudes" charged, under the style of a1ltrltstio llS (lieges in 
the confidence of the king; in truste regia), with the internal 
H13.nagement of the royal affairs and household, or alTIOngst 
the superior chiefs of the army; at another, on the contrary, 
it was to resist the violence and usurpation of the kings that 
the "leudes," landholders or warriors, themselves chose a 
chief able to defend their interests and their rights against the 
royal tyranny or incap.lcity. Thus we n1ef't, at this time, with 
n1ayors of the palace of very different political origin and inlen- 
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t10n, some appointed by the kings to support royalty against 
the "leudes," others chosen by the "leudes " against the 
kings. It was especially between the N eustrian and Austra- 

ian mayors of the palace that this difference became striking. 
Gallo-Roman feeling was more prevalent in Neustria, Ger- 
D1anic in Austrasia. The Inajority of the Neustrian mayors 
supported the interests of royalty, the Austrasian those of the 
aristocracy of landholders and warriors. The last years of 
the 11erovlngian line were full of their struggles; but a cause 
far nlore 'p:eneral and more powerful than these differences 
and conflicts ;n the very heart of the Frankish àominions de- 
termineà the definitive fall of that line and 
h"" accession of an. 
other dynasty. vVhen in 687 the battle fought at Testry, on 
the banks of the Son1n1c, left Pepin of Héristal, duke and 
111ayor of the palace of 
-\ustrasia, vict0rious over Bertaire, 
Inayor of the palace of N eustria, it was a question of something 
very different from Inerely rivalry between the two Frankish 
dominions and their chiefs. 
At their entrance and settlement upon the left bank of the 
Rhine and in Gaul, the Franks had not abandoned the right 
bank and Germany; there also they remained settled and in. 
cessantlyat strife with their neighbours of Germanic race, Thur- 
ingians, Bavarians, the confederation of .AIlemannians, Frisons, 
and Saxons, people frequently vanquished and subdued to all 
appearance, but always ready to rise either tor the recovery of 
their independence, or, again, under the pressure of that grand 
movenlent which, in the third century, had determined the gen- 
eral invasion by the barbarians of the Roman onpire. After 
the defeat of the lIuns, at Châlons, and the founding of the 
\?isigothic, Burgundian, and Frankish kingdOll1s in Gaul, that 
n10vement had been, if not arrested, at any rate modified, and 
for the mOlncnt suspended. In the sixth century it received a 
fresh impulse; new nations, A vars, Tartars, Bulgarians, Sla- 
vons, and Lombards thrust one another with mutual pressure 
froln Asia into Europe, from Eastern Europe into \Vestern; 
froln the North to the South, into 1ta1\. and into Gaul. Driven 
by the Ouigour Tartars from Pannúnia and N oriculn (now-a.. 
lZ 
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day
 Austria), the Lombards threw themselves first upon Italy, 
crossed before long the Alps, and penetrated into Burgundy 
and Provence, to the very gates of A vignon. On the Rhine 
and along the Jura the Franks had to struggle on their own ac- 
count against the new cOIners; and they were, further, sum- 
moned into Italy by the Emperors of the East who wanted 
their aid against the Lombards. Every where resistance to 
the invasion of barbarians became the national attitude of the 
Franks, and they proudly proclaimed themselves the defenders 
of that West of which they had but lately been the conq uerors. 
'Vhen the 1Ierovingians were indisputably nothing but 
sluggard kings, and when Ebroin, the last great mayor of the 
palace of N eustria, had been assassinated (in 68 I), and the 
army of the N eustrians destroyed at the battle of Testry (in 
687). the ascendency in the heart of the whole of Frankish 
Gaul passed to the Franks of Austrasia, already bound by 
their geographical position to the defence of their nation in 
its new settlement. There had risen up amongst them a 
family, powerful from its vast domains, from its Inilitary and 
political services, and already also from the prestige belonging 
to the hereditary transmission of name and power. Its first 
chief known in history had been Pepin of Landen, called 
The Ancient, one of the foes of Queen Brunehaut, who was so 
hateful to the Austrasians, and afterwards one of the privy 
councillors and mayor of the palace of Austrasia under Dago- 
bert 1. and his son Sigebert II. He died in 639, leaving to 
his family. an influence already extensiye. His son GrÏ1noald 
succeeded hiln as mayor of the palace, ingloriously; and his 
grandson, by his daughter Béga, Pepin of Héristal, was for 
twenty-seven years not only virtually, as mayor of the palace, 
but ostensibly and with the title of duke, the real sovereign of 
Austrasia and all the Frankish dominion. fIe did not, ho\v. 
ever, take the name of king; and four descendants of Cloy is, 
Thierry 111., Clovis III., ChiIdebert III. and I)agobcrt III. 
continued to bear that title in Neustria and nurgundy. under 
the preponderating influence of Pepin of l-léristal. He did, 
during his long sway, three things of importance. He strug' 
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gled without cessation to keep or bring back under the rule 
of the Franks the Gern1anic nations on the right bank of the 
Rhine, Frisons, Saxons, Thuringians, Bavarians, and Alleman- 
nians j and thus to Inake the Frankish dominion a bulwark 
against the new flood of barbarians who were pressing one 
another westwards. 
He rekindled in Austrasia the national spirit and sOlnc 
political life by beginning again the oldl\Iarch parades of the 
Franks, which had fallen in to desuetude under the last 1'\{ero- 
vingians. Lastly, and this was, perhaps, his most original 
n1erit, he understood of what importance, for the Frankish 
kingdOlll, was the conversion to Christiani ty of the Gennanic 
peoples over the Rhine, and he abetted with all his Inight the 
zeal of the popes and missionaries, Irish, ,Anglo-Saxon, and 
Gallo-R01nan, devoted to this great work. The two apostles of 
Friesland, S1. vVil1fried and St. \Yillibrod, especially the latter, 
had intimate relations with Pepin of I-Iéristal, and recéÌved 
froln him effectual support. 1\Iore than twenty bishoprics, 
amongst others those of Utrecht, 
Iayence, Ratisbonne, 
'Vorms, and Spire were founded at this epoch; and one of 
those ardent pioneers of Chdstian civilization, the Irish bishop 
S1. Lievin, martyred in 656 near Ghent, of which he has re.. 
n1ained the patron saint, wrote in verse to his friend Florbert, 
a little before his martyrdom, "I have seen a sun without rays, 
days without light, and nights without repose." Arouadl
1e 
rageth a people in1pious and clalnorous for lny blood. 0 
people, what harm have I done thee? 'Tis peace that I bring 
thee; wherefore declare war against llle? But thy barbarism 
will bring my triulnph and give me the palm of martyrd0l11. 
I know in WhOlll I trust, and my hope shall not be confounded. 
\Vhilst I am pouring forth these verses, there c0l11eth unto Ine 
the tired drh.er of the ass that beareth me the usual pro- 
visions; he bringeth that which lnaketh the delights of the 
country, even n1Ïlk and butter and eggs; t!le cheeses stretch 
the wicker-work of the far too narrow p3.11niers. 'Vhy tarriest 
thou, good c:lrrÍcr? 
uÍd
en thy step ; coll
('t thy riches, 
thou that this morning art so poor. 1\5 for me I an1 no longer 
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what I was, and have lost the gift of joyous verse. How 
could it be otherwise when I am witness of such cruelties? " 
It were difficulty to describe \vith more pious, gracefu
, 
and melancholy feeling a holier and a simpler life. 
After so n1any firm and glorious acts of authority abroad, 
Pepin of Héristal, at his death, December 16,7 1 4, did a deed 
of weakness at home. He had two wiyes, Plectrude and 
Alpaïde; he had repudiated the former to es pause the latter, 
and the Church, considering the second n1J.rriage unlawful, 
had constantly urged him to take back Plectrude. He had 
by her a son, Grilnoald, who was assassinated on his way to 
join his father lying ill near Liège. This son left a child, 
Théodoald, only six years old. This child it was whom 
Pepin, either from a grandfather's blind fondness, or through 
the influence of his wife Plectrude, appointed to succeed him 
to the detriment of hi
 two sons by Alpaide, Charles and 
Childebrand. Charles, at that time twenty-five years of age, 
had already a nan1e for capacity and valour. On the death 
of Pepin, his widow Plectrude lost no time in arresting and 
in1prisoning at Cologne this son of her riv'll Alpaide.; but, 
saIne lnonths afterwards, in 715, the Austrasians, having risen 
against Plectrude, took Charles out of prison and set hÍIn at 
their head, proclaÌIning hill1 Duke of Austrasia. He was des.. 
tined to becolne Charles JvIartel. 
He first of all took care to extend and secure his own 
authority over all the Franks. At the death of Pepin of 
Héristal, the N eustrians, vexed at the long domination of the 
Austrasians, had taken one of themselves, Ragenfried, as mayor 
of the palace, and had placed at his side a Merovingian slug.. 
gard king, Chilpéric II., whom they had dragged from a 
monastery. Charles, at the head of the l\ustrasians, twice 
succeeded in beating, first near Can1brai and then near Sois.. 
sons, the N eustrian king and mayor of the palace, pursued 
them to Paris, returned to Cologne, got himself accepted by 
his old enemy Queen Plectrude, and remaining temperate 
amidst the triumph of his alnbition, he, too, took from amor.gst 
the surviving lVlerovingians, a sluggard king, whom he in... 
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staIIed under the name of Clotaire IV., himself becoming, 
with the simple title of Duke of Austrasia, nlaster of the 
Frankish dOIninion. 
Being in tranquillity on the left bank of the Rhine, Charles 
directed towards the right bank, towards the Frisons and the 
Saxons, his attention and his efforts. After having experi- 
enced, in a first encounter, a son1ewhat severe check, he took, 
from 7 I 5 to 7 I8, alnple revenge upon them, repressed their 
attempts at invasion of Frankish territory, and pursued them 
on their own, imposed tribute upon them, and comInenced with 
vigour, against the Saxons in particular, that struggle, at first 
defensive and afterwards aggressive, which was to hold so prom 
inent a place in the life and glories but blood-stained annals 
of his grandson Charl8
nagne. 
In the war against the N eustrians, at the battle of Soissons 
in 719, Charles had encountered in their ranks Eudes or 
Eudon, Duke of Aquitania and Vasconia, that beautiful portion 
of Southern Gaul situated between the Pyrenees, the Ocean, 
the Garonne '

d the Rhone, who had been for a long time 
trying to shaKe off the don1inion of the barbarians, Visigoths 
or Franks. At the death of Pepin of Héristal, the N eustrians 
had drawn into alliance with them, for their war against the 
Austraslans, this Duke Eudes, to wholn they gave, as it 
appears, the title of king. After their common defeat at 
Soissons, the Aquitanian prince withdrew precipitately into 
his own country, taking with him the sluggard king of the 
Neustrians, Chilpéric II. Charles pursued him to the Loire, 
and sent word to hiIn, a few l110nths afterwards, that he would 
enter into friendship with hinl if he would deliver up ChiIpéric 
and his treasures j otherwise he would invade and ravage 
Aquitania. Eudes delivered up Chilpéric and his treasures; 
and CharJes, satisfied with having in his power this I\'lero- 
vingian phantoln, treated him generously, kept up his royal 
rank, and at his death, which hJ.ppened soon afterwards, re.. 
placed hiln by another phantOlll of the S
llne line, Théodoric 
or Thierry IV. ; Wh01l1 he drag 6 ed froln the abbey of Chelles, 
founded by Queen St. .Bathilde, wife of Clovis II., and who for 
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seventeen years bore the title of king, whilst Charles Martel 
was ruling gloriously, and was, perhaps, the saviour of the 
Frankish dominions. 'Vhen he contracted his alliance with the 
Duke of Aquitania, Charles l\lartel did not know against what 
enelnies and perils he would soon have to struggle. 
In the earlier years of the eighth century, less than a hun- 
dred years from the death of l\laholnet, the IvIussuhnan Arabs, 
after having conquered Syria,1\1esopotamia, Egypt, and N orth- 
ern Africa, had passed into Europe, invaded Spain, overthrown 
the kingdom of the Visigoths, driven back the ren1nants of 
the nation and their chief, Pel agius, to the north of the Penin- 
sula, into the Asturias and Galicia, and pushed even beyond 
the Pyrenees, into old N arbonness, then called Septimania, 
their lilnitless incursions. These fiery conquerors did not 
amount at that tilne, according to the 1110st probable estimates, 
to Jllore than fifty thousand; but they were under the influ- 
ence of religious and warlike enthusiasm at one and the same 
time j they were fanatics in the cause of Deism and of glory. 
" The Arab warrior during campaigns was not excused froln 
anyone of the essential duties of Islan1Ísn1 ; he was bound to 
pray at least once a day, on rising in the morning, at the 
blush of dawn. The general of the anny was its priest; he 
it was who, at the head of the ranks, gave the signal for 
prayer, uttered the words, reminded the troops of the pre- 
cepts of the Koran, and enjoined upon them forgetfulness of 
personal quarrels." One day, on the point of engaging in a 
decisive battle, 
1oussa-ben-N ossair, first governor of 1Ius- 
suhnan Africa, was praying, according to usage, at the head 
of the troops; and he omitted the invocation of the name of 
the Khalif, a respectful formality indispensable on the oc- 
casion. One of his officers, persuaded that it was a mere 
slip on 1\Ioussa's part, made a point of a(hnonishing him. 
" Know thus," said 1\loussa, "that we are in such a position 
and at such an hour that no other name ll1USt be invoked 
save that r-f the most high God." 110ussa was, apparently, 
the first Arab chief to cross the Pyrenees and march plun- 
dering as he went into N arbonness. '[he .tlrabs h:ld but 
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very confused ideas of Gaul j they called it Frandjas, and 
gave to all its inhabitants without distinction the name of 
Frandj. The Khalif Abdelmelek, haying recalled 11oussa, 
questioned hiln about the different peoples with which he had 
been concerned. "And of these Frandj," said he, "what 
hast thou to tell IHe?" "They are a people," answered 
110ussa, "very many in number and abundant1y provided with 
every thing, brave and ilnpetuous in attack, but spiritless and 
tilnid under reverses." "And how went the war betwixt them 
and thee? " added Abdelmelek: "was it favourable to thee or 
the contrary?" "The contrary! Nay, by Allah and the 
Prophet; never was my anny vanquished j never was a battal- 
ion beaten; and never did the 1fussulmans hesitate to follow 
me when I led then1 forty against fourscore" (Fauriel, Histoire 
de la Gauk, &c., III., p. 4 8 , 67). 
In 719, under EI-Haur-ben-.A..bdel-Rhaman, a valiant and 
able leader, say the Arab writers, but greedy, harsh, and cruel, 
the Arabs pursued their incursions into Southern Gaul, took 
Narbonne, dispersed the inhabitants, spread theIllsel ves abroad 
in search of plunder as far as the borders of the Garonne, and 
went and laid siege to Toulouse. Eudes, Duke of Aquitania, 
happened to be at Bordeaux, and he hastily summoned all the 
forces of his towns and all the populations from the Pyrenees 
to the Loire, and hurried to the relief of his 'capital. The 
Arabs, cOInmanded by a new chieftain, EI-Samah, more popu- 
lar amongst them than EI-Haur, awaited him beneath the 
walls of the city determined to give him battle. "I{ave ye 
no fear of this multitude," said El-Samah to his warriors; "if 
God be with us, who shall be against us? " Eudes had taken 
equally great pains to kindle the pious courage of the Aqui- 
tanians; he spread amongst his troops a rumour that he had 
but lately received as a present frOln Pope Gregory II. three 
sponges that had served to wipe down the table at which the 
sovereign pontiffs were accustomed to celebrate the c(Hll- 
nlunion ; he had theln cut into little strips which he had dis- 
tributed to all those of the combatants who wished for them, 
and thereupon gave the word to sounel the charge. The vic. 
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tory vI th
 Aquitanians was complete; the Arab army \Va! 
cut in pieces; EI-Samah was slain, and with him, according 
to the victors' accounts, full 375,000 of his troops. The most 
truth-like testÏInonies and calculations do not put down at 
more than froIT! 50,000 to 70,000 men, in fighting trim, the 
number of Arabs that entered Spain eight or ten years pre- 
viously, even with the additions it n1ust have received by 
means of the emigrations froln Africa; and undoubtedly 
EI-SaInah could not have led into Aquitania n10re than froln 
40,000 to 450000. However that n1ay be, the defeat of the 
,A,rabs before Toulouse was so serious that, four or five con- 
turies afterwards, Ibn-Hayan, the best of their historians, 
still spoke o
 it as the object of solemn commemoration, and 
affinned that the Arab army had entirely perished there, 
without the escape of a single man. The spot in the Roman 
road, between Carcassonne and Toulouse, where the battle 
was fought, was one heap of dead bodies, and continued to be 
mentioned in the Arab Chronicles under the name of jJ:[arlJlrs' 
Causeway. 
But the Arabs of Spain were then in that unstable social 
condition and in that hey-dey of impulsive youthfulness as a 
people, when men are more apt to be excited and attracted by 
the prospect of bold adventures than discouraged by reverses. 
EI-Samah, on crossing the Pyrenees to go plundering and 
conquering in the country of the Frandj, had left as his lieuten- 
ant in the Iberian peninsula Anbessa-ben-Sohim, one of the 
most able, n10st pious, most just, and most humane chieftains, 
say the Arab chronicles, that Islamism ever produced in 
Europe. He, being informed of EI-Samah's death before 
Toulouse, resolved to resume his enterprise and avenge his 
defeat. In 725, he entered Gaul with a strong army; took 
Carcassonne; reduced, either by force or by treaty, the prin- 
cipal towns of Septilnania to submission; and even carried 
the Arab arms, for the first time, beyond the Rhone into 
Provence. At the news of this fresh invasion Duke Eudes 
hurrIed from Aquitania, collecting on his march the forces of 
the country, and, after having waited some time for a favour- 
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able opportunity, gave the Arabs battle in Provence. It was 
indecisive at first, but ultimately won by the Christians with- 
out other result than the retreat of Anbessa, mortally wounded, 
upon the right bank of the Rhone, where he died without 
having been able himself to recross the Pyrenees, but leaving 
the Arabs l11asters of Septimania, where they established them- 
selves in force, taking Narbonne for capital and a starting- 
point for their future enterprises. 
rrhe struggle had now begun in earnest, from the Rhone 
to the Caronne and the Ocean, between 
he Christians of 
Southern Gaul and the Mussulmans of Spain. Duke Eudes 
saw with pr
found anxiety his enemies settled in Septimania, 
and ever on the point of invading and devastating Aquitania. 
He had been informed that the Khalif Hashem had just ap- 
pointed to the governor-generalship of Spain Abdel-Rhaman 
(the Abderame of the Christian chronicles), regarded as the 
most valiant of Spanish Arabs, and that this chieftain was 
making great preparations for resuming their course of in
 
vasion
 Another peril at the same time pressed heavily on 
Duke Eudes: his northern neighbour, Charles, sovereign duke 
of the Franks, the conqueror, beyond the Rhine, of the Frisons 
and Saxons, was directing glances full of regret towards those 
beautiful countries of Southern Gaul, which in former days 
Clovis had won frOln the Visigoths, and which had been sep- 
arated, little by little, frOln the Frankish empire. Either 
justly or by way of ruse CharJes accused 
lJuke Eudes of not 
faithfully observing the treaty of peace they had concluded 
in 720; and on this pretext he crossed the Loire, and twice 
in the same year, 731, carried fear and rapine into the pos- 
sessions of the Duke of Aquitania on the left bank of that 
river. Eudes went, not unsuccessfully, to the rescue of his 
domains j but he was soon recalled to the Pyrenees by the 
news he received of the movements of Abdel-Rhmnan and by 
the hope he had conceived of finding, in Spain itself and 
under the sway of the Arabs, an ally against their invasion of 
his dominions. The military command of the Spanish frontier 
of the Pyrenees and of the lVlussulman forces there encamped 
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had been entrusted to Othman-ben-Abi-Nessâ, a chieftain of 
renown, but no Arab either in origin or at heart, although 
a l\Iussulman. He belonged to the race of Berbers, whom 
the Romans called 1\100rs, a people of the north-west of 
Africa, conquered and subjugated by the Arabs, but impatient 
under the yoke. The greater part of Abi- N essâ's troops 
were likewise Berbers and devoted to their chiefs. Abi- 
Nessâ, ambitious and audacious, conceived the project of 
seizing the government of the Peninsula, or at the least of n1ak- 
ing himself independent master of the districts he governed; 
and he entered into negotiations with the Duke of Aquitania 
to secure his support. In spite of religious differences their 
interests were too similar not to make an understanding 
easy ; and the secret alliance was soon concluded and con- 
firmed by a precious pledge. Duke Eudes had a daughter of 
rare beauty, named Lampagie, and he gave her in Inarriage 
to Abi-Nessâ, who, say the chronicles, becalne desperately 
enalnourcd of her. 
But whilst Eudes, trusting to this alliance, was putting 
himself in motion towards the Loire to protect his posses- 
sions against a fresh attack from the Duke of the Franks, 
the governor-general of Spain, Abdel-Rhaman, inforn1ed of 
}\bi-Ncssâ's plot, was arriving with large forces at tht; foot of 
the Pyrenees, to stamp out the rebellion. Its repression was 
easy. " At the approach of Abdel-Rhaman," say the chroni- 
clers, " Abi-N essâ hastened to shut himself up i!: Livia [the 
ancient capital of Cerdagne, on the ruins ot whIch Puycerda 
was built], flattering himself that he could sustain a siege 
a'
d there await succour froln his father-in-law, Eudes j but 
the advance-guard of Abdel-Rhalnan folk-wed hiln so closely 
and with such ardour that it left h:ln no leisure to Inake the 
least preparation for defence. Abi-Nessâ had scarcely tin1e 
to fly from the town and gain the neighbouril!g mountains 
with a few servants and his well-belo\Ted Lampagie. Aheady 
he had penetrated into an out-of-the-way and londy pass, 
where it seemed to him he ran no lTIOre risk of being discov- 
ered. I-Ic halted, therefore, to rest himself and quench the 
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thirst which was tormenting his lovely companion and him- 
self, beside a waterfall which gushed from a mass of lofty 
I"ocks upon a piece of fresh, green turf. They were surren- 
dering themselves to the delightful feeling of being saved, 
when, all at once, they hear a loud sound of steps and voices; 
they listen, they glance in the direction of the sound, and 
perceive a detachment of armed men, one of those that were 
out in search of them. The servants take to flight; but Lam- 
pagie, too weary, cannot follow them, nor can Abi-Nessâ 
abandon Lampagie. In the twinkling of an eye they are 
surrounded by foes. The chronicler Isidore of Béja says 
that Abi-N essâ, in order not to fall alive into their hands, 
flung huaself from top to bottOlTI of the rocks j and an Arab 
historian relates that he took sword in hand, and fell pierced 
with twenty lance-thrusts whilst fighting in defence of her he 
loved. They cut off his head, which was forthwith carried to 
Abdel-Rhan1an, to whom they led away prisoner the hapless 
daughter of Eudes. She was so lovely in the eyes of Abdel- 
Rhaman, that he thought it his duty to send her to Damas- 
cus, to the commander of the faithful, esteeming no other 
mortal worthy of her" (Fauriel, Histoire de la Gaule, 
c., t. 
III., p. I IS). 
AbcleI-Rhaman, at ease touching the interior of Spain, 
reassembled the forces he had prepared for his expedition, 
m3.rched towards the Pyrenees by Pmnpeluna, crossed the 
sumn1it become so famous unde.r the nalTIe of Port de Ronæ- 
vaux, and debouched by a single defile and in a single col- 
tunn, say the chroniclers, upon Gallic Vasconia, greater in 
extent than French Biscay now is. 
L Fauriel, after scrupu- 
lous examination, according to his custom, estimates the 
army of Abdel-Rhaman, whether l\iussulman adventurers 
flocking from all parts, or Arabs of Spain, at from 65,000 to 
7 0 ,000 fighting lnen. Duke Eudes made a gallant effort to 
stop his nlarch and hurl him back towards the mountains j 
but exhausted, even by certain slnall successes, and always 
forced to retire, fight after fight, up to the approaches to Bor- 
deaux, he crossed the G
ronne, and halted on the fight bank 
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of the river, to cover the city. Abdel-Rhaman who had fol. 
lowed hÜn closely, forced the passage of the river, and a 
battle was fought, in which the Aquitanians were defeated 
with immense loss. "God alone," says Isidore of Béja, 
" knows the nUlllber of those who fell." The battle gained, 
Abdel-Rhanlan took Bordeaux by assault and delivered it 
over to his army. The plunder, to believe the historians of 
the conquerors, surpassed all that had been preconceived of 
the wealth of the vanquished. "The Inost insignificant sol- 
dier," say they, "had for his share plenty of topazes, 
jacinths, and emeralds, to say nothing of gold, a somewhat 
vulgar article under the circulnstances." What appears cer- 
tain is that, at their departure from Bordeaux, the Arabs 
were so laden with booty that their lnarch became less rapid 
and unimpeded than before. 
In the face of this disaster, the Franks and their duke 
were evidently the only support to which Eudes could have 
recourse; and he repaired in all haste to Charles and in- 
voked his aid against the common eneIllY, who, after having 
crushed the Aquitanians, would soon attack the Franks, and 
subject them in turn to ravages and outrages. Charles did 
not require solicitation. He took an oath of the Duke of 
Aquitania to acknowledge his sovereignty and thenceforth 
remain faithful to him j and then, summoning all his warriors, 
Franks, Burgundians, Gallo-Romans, and Germans fron1 
beyond the Rhine, he set hilllself in Illotion towards the 
Loire. It was time. The Arabs had spread over the whole 
country between the Garonne and the Loire; they had even 
crossed the latter river and penetrated into Burgundy as far 
as Auton and Sens, ravaging the country, the towns, and the 
monasteries, and massacring or dispersing the populations. 
AbdeI- Rhaman had heard tell of the city of Tours and its 
rich abbey, the treasures whereof, it was said, surpassed those 
of any other city and any other abbey in Gaul. Burning to 
possess it, he recalled towards this point his scattered forcf's. 
On arriving at Poitiers he found the gates closed and the 
inhabitants resolved to defend themselves; and after a fruit- 
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less attempt at assault, he continued his march towards 
Tours. He was already beneath the walls of the place when 
he learnt that the Franks were rapidly advancing in vast num- 
bers. He fell back towards Poitiers, collecting the troops 
that were returning to him from all quarters, elnbarrassed 
with the immense booty they were dragging in their wake. 
lIe had for a moment, say the historians, an idea of order- 
ing his soldiers to leave or burn their booty, to keep nothing 
but their arms, and think of nothing but battle: however 
he did nothing of the kind, and, to await the Franks, he fixed 
his camp between the Vienne and the Clain, near Poitiers, 
not far from the spot where, two hundred and twenty-five 
years before, Clovis had beaten the Visigoths ; or, according 
to others, nearer Tours, at Miré, in a plain still called the 
Landes de Charlemagne. 
The Franks arrived. It was in the month of September or 
October, 732: and the two armies passed a week face to face, 
at one time remaining in their camps, at another deploying 
without attacking. It is quite certain that neither Franks nor 
Arabs, neither Charles nor Abdel-Rhaman thelnselves, took 
any such account, as we do in our day, of the importance of 
the struggle in which they were on the point of engaging; it 
was a struggle between East and West, South and North, Asia. 
and Europe, the Gospel and the Koran; and we now say, on 
a general consideration of events, peoples, and ages, that the 
civilization of the world depended upon it. The generations 
that are passing upon earth see not so far nor fronl such a 
height, the chances and consequences of their acts; the Franks 
And Arabs, leaders and followers, did not regard themselves, 
now nearly twelve centuries ago, as called upon to decide, 
near Poitiers, such future question; but vaguely, instinctively 
they felt the grandeur of the part they were playing, and they 
mutually scanned one another with that grave curiosity which 
precedes a fonnidable encounter between valiant warriors. 
At length, at the breaking of the seventh or eighth day, Abdel- 
Rhalllan, at the head of his cavalry, ordered a general attack j 
and the Franks received it with serried ranks) astounding their 
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enemies by their tall stature, stout annour, and their stern 
immobility. " They stood there," says Isidore of Béj3., "like 
solid waUs or icebergs." During the fight, a body of Franks 
penetrated into the enelny's camp, either for piUage or to take 
the Arabs in the rear. The horsemen of Abdel-Rhaman at 
once left the general attack, and turned back to defend their 
calllp or the booty deposited there. Disorder set in alnongst 
them, and, before long, throughout their whole army; and the 
battle became a confused melee, wherein the lofty stature and 
stout armour of the Franks had the ad\"antage. 1\. great 
number of Arabs and Abdel- Rhaman himself were slain. At 
the approach of night both armies retired to their camps. 
The next day, at dawn, the Franks Inoyed out of theirs, to re- 
new the engagement. In front of theln was no stir, no noise, no 
Arabs out of their tents and re-assembling in their ranks Some 
Franks were sent to reconnoitre, entered the enelny's camp, 
and penetrated into their tents; but they were deserted. "The 
Arabs had decamped silently in the night, leaving the bulk of 
their booty, and by this precipitate retreat acknowledging a 
more severe defeat than they had really sustained in the fight." 
Foreseeing the effect which would be produced by their 
reverse in the country they had but lately traversed as conquer- 
ors, they halted nowhere, but hastened to re-enter Septimania 
and their stronghold Narbonne, where they lnight await rein- 
forcenlents from Spain. Duke Eudes, on his side, after having, 
as vassal, taken the oath of allegiance to Charles, who will be 
henceforth called Charles llfartel(Hallllller), that glorious name 
which he won by the great blow he dealt the ...'..rabs, re-entered 
his dominions of A.quitania and Vasconia, and applied himself 
to the re-establishment there of security and of his own powe:-. 
As for Charles l\Iartel, indefatigable alike after and before 
victory, he did not consider his work in Southern Gaul as ac- 
complished. He wished to recover and reconstitute in its 
entirety the Frankish dominion; and he at once proceeded 
to re-unite to it Provence and the portions of the old kingdolIl 
!)f Burgundy situated between the Alps and the Rhone, start- 
ing from Lyons. His first campaign with this object, in 733, 
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was successful; he retook Lyons, Vienne, and Valence, 
without any stoppage up to the Durance, and charged chosen 
" leudes " to govern these provinces with a view especially to 
the repression of attempts at independence at home, and 
incursions on the part of the Arabs abroad. And it was not 
long before these two perils showed head. The government 
of Charles IYlartel's "leudes" was hard to bear for popula-. 
tions accustoined for some time past to have their own way, 
and for their local chieftains thus stripped of their influence. 
Maurontius, patrician of ArIes, was the most powerful and 
daring of these chieftains; and he had at heart the independ- 
ence of his country and his own power far more than 
Frankish grandeur. Caring little, no doubt, for the interests 
of religioh, he entered into negotiations with Y oussouf-ben- 
Abdel-Rhaman, governor of Narbonne, and sUInmoned the 
Mussulmans into Provence. Y oussouf lost no time in 
responding to the SUlnmons; and, frOln 734 to 736, the Arabs 
conquered and were in military occupation of the left bank of 
the I
hone froin ArIes to Lyons. But in 737 Charles Martel 
returned, re-entered Lyons and Avignon, and, crossing the 
Rhone, marched rapidly on Narbonne, to drive the Arabs 
from Septiinania. He succeeded in beating them within 
sight of their capital; but, after a few attempts at assault, 
not being able to become master of it, he returned to Prov- 
ence, laying waste on his march several towns of Septimania, 
Agc!e, l\laguelonne, and Nîmes, where he tried, but in vain, 
to destroy the fmuous ROlnan arenas by fire, as one blows up 
an enemy's fortress. A rising of the Saxons recalled him to 
Northern Gaul; and scarcely had he set out froin Provence, 
when national insurrection and .Arab invasion recommenced. 
Charles l\lartel waited patiently as long as the Saxons 
resisted; but as soon as he was at liberty on their score, in 
739, he collected a strong army, made a third campaign along 
the l
hone, retook _ \ vignon, crossed the Durance, pushed on 
as far as the sea, took l\larseilles, and then ..'\des. and dro\
e 
the .\rabs definitively from Provence. Some l\iussulman 
bands attcInpted to establish thclnsE']yes about St. Trope?, 
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on the rugged heights and arnong the forests of the Alps; but 
Charles Nlartel carried his pursuit even into those wild 
retreats, and all Southern Gaul, on the left bank of the 
Rhone, was incorporated in the Frankish dominion, which 
will be henceforth called France. 
The ordinary revenues of Charles Martel clearly could not 
suffice for so many expeditions and wars. He was obliged to 
attract or retain by rich presents, particularly by gifts of 
lands, the warriors, old and new" Ieudes," who formed his 
strength. He therefore laid hands on a great number of the 
domains of the Church, and gave them, with the title of 
benefices, in temporary holding, often converted into proprie- 
torship, an2 under the style of precariolts tenure, to the chiefs 
in his servi-:e. There was nothing new in this: the Mero- 
vingian kings and the mayors of the palace had more than 
once thus lnade free with ecclesiastical property; but Charles 
l\fartel carried this practice much farther than his predeces- 
sors had. He did more: he sometimes gave his warriors 
ecclesiastical offices and dignities. His liege l\filo received 
from him the archbishoprics of Rheilns and Trèves; and his 
nephew Hugh those of Paris, Rouen, and Bayeux, with the 
abbeys of Fontenelle and J ulnièges. The Church protested 
with all her might against such violations of her mission and 
her interest, her duties and her rights. She was so specially 
set against Charles l\'Iartel that, more than a century after his 
death, in 858, the bishops of France, addressing themselves 
to Louis the Germanic on this subject wrote to him: "St. 
Eucherius, bishop of Orléans, who now reposeth in the 
monastery of St. Trudon, being at prayer, was transported 
into the realms of eternity; and there, arTIongst other things 
which the Lord did show unto him he saw Prince Charles 
delivered over to the torments of the damned in the lowest 
regions of hell. Anq S1. Eucherius demanding of the angel, 
his guide, what was the reason thereof, the angel answered 
that is was by sentence of the saints whom he had robbed of 
their possessions, and who, at the day of the last judgment, 
will sit with God to judge the world." 
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Whilst thus making use, at the expense of the Church and 
for political interests, of material f8rce, Charles Martel was far 
from misunderstanding her moral influence and the need he 
had of her support at the very tilne when he was incurring 
her anathelnas. Not content with defending Christianity 
against Islamis1l1, he aided it against Paganisln by lending the 
Christian missionaries in Germany and the north-west of 
Europe, amongst others St. Willibrod and St. Boniface, the 
most effectual assistance. In 724, he addressed to all relig- 
ious and political authorities that could be reached by his in- 
fluence, not only to the bishops, "but to the dukes, counts, 
their vicars, our palatines, all our agents, our envoys, and our 
friends this circular letter: 'Know that a successor of the 
Apostles, our father in Christ, Boniface, bishop, hath come 
unto us saying that we ought to take hiln under our safeguard 
and protection. We do you to wit that we do so very will. 
ingly. Wherefore we have thought proper to give him con- 
firmation thereof under our own hand, in order that, whither- 
soever he Inay go, he n1ay there be in peace and safety in the 
nalne of our affectiùn and under our safeguard; in such sort 
that he may be able everywhere to render, do, and receive 
justice. And if he COlne to find himself in any pass or neces- 
sity \yhich cannot be determined by law, that he may remain 
in peace and safety until he be come into our presence, he 
and all who shall have hope in hÏIn or dependence on him. 
That none Inay dare to be contrary-minded towards him or do 
him damage; and that he may rest at all tilnes in tranquillity 
and safety under our safeguard and protection. And in order 
that this may be regarded as certified, we have subscribed these 
letters with our own hand and sealed then} with our ring.' " 
IIere were clearly no vague and meaningless words, writ- 
ten to satisfy solicitation, and without a thought of their con- 
sequences: they were urgent recommendations and precise 
injunctions, the most proper for securing success to the pro- 
tected in the name of the protector. Accordingly St. Boniface 
wrote, soon after, fronl the heart of Germany: "Without the 
patronage of the prince of the Fr3.nks, without his order and 
13 
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the fear of his power, I could not guide the people, or defend 
the priests, deacons, monks, or handmaids of God, or forbid 
in this country the rites of the Pagans and their sacrilegious 
worship of idols." . 
At the saIne tilne that he protected the Christian mission- 
aries launched into the midst of Pagan Germany, Charles 
l\fartel showed himself equally ready to protect, but with a3 
much prudence as good-will, the head of the Christian 
Church. In 741, Pope Gregory III. sent to hiln two nuncios, 
the first that ever entered France in such a character, to de- 
mand of him succour against the Lombards, the Pope's neigh- 
bours, who were threatening to besiege ROlne. These en. 
voys took Charles Martel "so many presents that none had 
ever seen or heard tell of the like," and aInongst them the 
keys of St. Peter's tomb, with a letter in which the Pope con- 
jured Charles :ì\1artel not to attach any credit to the represen- 
tations or words of Luitprandt, king of the Lombards, and to 
lend the Roman Church that effectual support which, for 
some time past, she had been vainly expecting from the 
Franks and their chief. "Let theln come, we are told," 
wrote the Pope piteously, "this Charles with whonl ye have 
sought refuge, and the annies of the Franks; let them sus- 
tain ye, if they can, and wrest ye from our hands." Charles 
Martel was in fact on good tenns with Luitprandt, who had 
COlne to his aid in his expeditions against the Arabs in Prov- 
ence. He, however, received the Pope's nuncios with lively 
satisfaction and the most striking proofs of respect j and he 
promised them, not to make war on the LOlnbards, but to 
employ his influence with King Luitprandt to Inake him cease 
from threatening ROlne. He sent, in his turn, to the Pope 
two envoys of distinction, Sigebert, abbot of S1. Denis, and 
Grimon, abbot of Corbie, with instructions to offer him rich 
presents and to really exert thelnselves with the King of the 
Lombards to remove the dangers dreaded by the Holy See. 
He wished to do something in favour of the Papacy to show 
sincere good-will, without making his relatiolls with useful 
allies subonlin:1te to the desires of the Pope, 
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Charles J\tlartel had not tilue to carry out effectually with 
respect to the Papacy this policy of protection and at the 
saIne time of independence; he died at the close of this same 
year, October 22, 74I, at Kiersy-sur-Obe, aged fifty-two years, 
and his last act was the least wise of his life. He had spent 
it entirely in two great works; the re-establishnlent through- 
out the whole of Gaul of the Franco-Gallo- ROlnan elnpire, 
and the driving back, from the fror-tiers of this empire, of the 
G
rmans in the north and the Arabs in the south. The con- 
sequence, as also the condition, of this double success was 
the victory of Christianity over Paganism and Islamisln. 
Charles :rvrartel end:lngered these results by falling back into 
the groove of those l\Ierovingian kings whose shadow he had 
allowed to remain on the throne. He divided between his 
two legithuate sons, Pepin, called the Short, from his slnall 
stature, and Carloman, this sale dOlninion which he had with 
so luuch toil reconstituted and defended. Pepin had N eu- 
stria, Burgundy, Provence, and the suzerainty of Aquitaine; 
Carlolnan .\ustrasia, Thuringia, and Allell1annia. 1"hey both: 
at their father's death, took only the title of mayor of the 
palace, anù, perhaps, of duke. The last but one of the Mero- 
vingians, Thierry IV., had died in 737. For four years there 
had been no king at all. 
But when the works of nlen are wise and true, that is, in 
conformity with the lasting wants of peoples, and the natural 
tendency of social facts, they get over even the mistakes of 
their authors. Immediately after the death of Charles 1Iartel, 
the consequences of dividing his elnpire becan1e 11lanifest. In 
the north, the Saxons, the navarians, and the Allemannians 
renewed their insurrections. In the south, the ,l\.rabs of Sep- 
timania recovered their hopes of effecting an inyasion; and 
Hunald, Duke of Aquitaine who had succeeded his father 
Eudes, after his death in 735, lnadc a fresh attempt to break 
away from Frankish sovereignty and win his independence. 
Charles 1\lartel had left a young son, Grippo, whose legitimacy 
had been disrllt
d, but who \Vas not slow to set up pretensions 
and to cOJnmence intriguing against his brothers. Every 
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where there burst out that reactionary movement which arises 
against grand and difficult works when the strong hand that 
undert.Jok theln is no longer by to maintain thenl; but this 
Inoveluent was of short duration and to little purpose. 
Brought up in the school and in the fear of thcir tather, his 
two sons, Pepin and Carloman, were inoculated with his ideas 
and example; they remained united in spite of the division 
of dominions and laboured together, successfully, to keep 
down, in the north the Saxons and Bavarians, in the south 
the Arabs and Aquitanians, supplying want of unity by union, 
and pursuing with one accord the constant aim of Charles 
l\Iartel-abroad the security and grandeur of the Frankish 
dominion, at home the cohesion of all its parts and the efficacy 
of its governlnent. Events CaIne to the aid of this wise con- 
duct. Five years after the death of Charles Martel, in 746 
in fact, Carloman, already weary of the burden of power, and 
seized with a fit of religious zeal, abdicated his share of sov- 
ereignty, left his dominions to his brother Pepin, had himself 
shorn by the hands of Pope Zachary and withdrew into Italy to 
the ITIOnastery of Monte Cassino. The preceding year, in 745, 
Hunald, Duke of Aquitaine, with Inore patriotic and equally 
pious views, also abdicated in favour of his son Waifre, wholn 
he thought more capable than hiInse1f of winning the indepen- 
dence of Aquitaine, and went and shut hin1self up in a monas- 
tery in the island of Rhé, where was the tomb of his father Eudes. 
In the course of divers attempts at conspiracy and insurrec- 
tion, the Frankish princes' young brother, Grippo, was killed 
in combat whilst crossing the Alps. The furious internal dis- 
sensions amongst the Arabs of Spain and their incessant 
\'.'ar
 with the Berbers did not allow then1 to pursue any great 

nterprise in Gaul. Thanks to all these circumstances, 
Pepin found himself, in 747, sole master of the heritage of 
Clovis and with the sole charge of pursuing, in State and 
Church, his father.s work, which was the unity and grandeur 
of Christian France. 
Pepin, less enterprising than his father, but judicious, 
persevering, and capahle of cliscern
ng what was at the same 
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time necessary and possible, was well fitted to continue and 
consolidate what he would, probably, never have begun and 
created. Like his father, he, on arriving at power, showed pre- 
tensions to 111oderation or, it might be said, Inodesty. He did 
not take the title of king; and, in concert with his brother 
Carlon1an, he went to seek, heaven knows in what obscure 
asylum, a forgotten 
Ierovingian, son of Chilpéric II., the 
last but one of the sluggard kings, and made him king, the 
last of his line, with the title of Childéric III., hin1self, as 
well as his brother, taking only the style of mayor of the 
palace. But at the end of ten years, and when he saw him- 
self alone at the head of the Frankish dominion, Pepin con- 
sidered the m01nent arrived for putting an end to this fiction. 
In 751, he sent to Pope Zachary at Ron1e, Burchard, bishop 
of Wurtzburg, and Fulrad, abbot of St. Denis, "to consult 
the Pontiff," says Eginhard, "on the subject of the kings 
then existing alnongst the Franks, and who bore only the 
nanle of king without enjoying a tittle of royal authority." 
The Pope, wholn St. Boniface, the great Inissionary of Ger- 
many had prepared for the question, answered that "it was 
better to give the title of king to him who exercised the sov- 
ereign power ; " and next year, in !\Iarch, 752, in the presence 
and with the assent of the general assembly of "leudes " and 
bishops gathered together at Soissons, Pepin was proclaÌ1ned 
king of the Frapks, and received from the hand of St. Boniface 
the sacred anointment. They cut off the hair of the last :!\1ero- 
dngian phantoln, Childéric III., and put him away in the 
monastery of St. Sithiu, at St. Omer. Two years later, July 
28, 754, Pope Stephen II., having come to France to clailn 
Pepin's support against the Lon1bards, after receiving frmll 
him assurance of it, " anointed him afresh with the holy oil in 
the church of S1. Denis to do honor in his person to the dig- 
nity of royalty," and conferred the same honour on the king's 
two sons, Charles and Carloman. The new Gallo. Frankish 
kingship and the Papacy, in the name of their common faith 
and common interests, thus contracted an intin1
lte alliance. 
The young Charles was hereafter to become Charlemagne. 
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The s;:une year, Boniface, wholn, six years before, Pope 
-Zachary had made ..i\rchbishop of Mayence, gave up one day 
the episcopal dignity to his disciple Lullus, charging hin1 to 

arry on the different works hilnself had con1n1enced amongst 
the churches of Gennany, and to uphold the faith of the peo- 
ple. "As for me," he added, "I will put n1yself on lny road, 
for the tilne of my passing away approacheth. I have longed 
for this departure, and none can turn lne frOln it; wherefore, 
my son, get all things ready, and place in the chest with lny 
books the winding-sheet to wrap up n1Y old body." And so 
he departed with some of his priests and servants to go and 
evangelize the Frisons, the majority of wholn were still pa- 
gans and barbarians. He pitched his tent on thcir t
rritory 
and was arranging to celebrate there the Lord's Supper, when 
a band of natives came down and rushed upon the arch- 
bishop's retinue. The servitors surrounded him, to defend 
hilll and thclnselves; and a battle began. "I-Iold, hold, Iny 
children," cried the archbishop, " Scripture biddeth us return 
good for evil. This is the day I have long desired, and the 
hour of our deliverance is at hand. Be strong in the Lord: 
hope in Him, and fIe will save your souls." The barbarians 
sle,,, the holy n1an and the majority of his cOlllpany. A. little 
while after, the Christians of the neighbourhood came in arms 
and recovered the body of S1. Boniface. Near hilll was a 
book, which was stained with blood, and seemed to have 
dropped from his hands; it contained several works of the 
Fathers, and aillongst others a writing of S1. AJnbrose " on 
the Dlessing of Death." The death of the pious missionary 
was as powerful as his preaching in converting Frieslan.d. It 
was a lnode of conquest worthy of the Christian faith, and 
one of which the history of Christianity had already provecl 
the effectiveness. 
St. Boniface did not confine hilnself to the evangelization 
of the pagans; he laboured ardently in the Christian Gallo- 
Frankish Church, to refonn the manners and ecclesiastical 
discipline, and to 2.ssurc, while justifying, the n10ral influ- 
ences of the cleïbY by eXåml)le as 'well as precept. The 
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Councils. which had almost fallen into desuetude in Gaul, be.. 
came once n10re frequent and active there: from 74 2 to 7 S3 there 
Inay be counted seven, presided over by St. Boniface, which 
exercised within the Church a salutary action. King Pepin, 
recognizing the services which the archbishop of Mayence had 
rendered him, seconded his reformatory efforts at one time by 
givi{}g the support of his royal authority to the canons of the 
councils held often siInultaneously with and ahnost confounded 
with the laic asselnblies of the FraIÜ::s, at another by doing 
justice to the protests of the churches against the violence 
and spoliation to which they were subjected. "There was an 
important point," says 11. Fauriel, "in respect of which the 
position of Charles 11m-tel's sons turned out to be pretty 
nearly the same as that of their father: it was touching the 
necessity of assigning to w.lrriors a portion of the ecclesiasti- 
cal revenUèS. But they, being Inore religious, perhaps, than 
Charles l\lartcl, or more impressed with the importance of 
humouring the priestly power, were Inore vexed and lnore 
anxious about the necessity under which they found theln- 
selves of continuing to despoil the churches and of persisting 
in a s)'steln which was putting the finishing stroke to the ruin 
ot all ecclesiJ.stical discipline. They were Inore eager to 

itigate the evil and to offer the Church cOlnpensation for their 
!;hare in this evil to which it was not in their power to put a 
stop. r\ccordingly, at the IVlarch parade held at Leptines in 
743, it was decided, in reference to ecclesiastical lands ap- 
plied to the military service: 1st, that the churches ha,'ing 
the ownershi
 of those lancls should share the revenue with 
the lay holder; 2nd, that on the death of a warrior in enjoy- 
lTIent of an ecclesiastical benefice, the benefice should revert 
to the Church; 3rd, that every benefice by deprivation where. 
of any church would be reduced to poverty should be at once 
restored to her. That this capitular was carried out or even 
capable of being- carried out, is very doubtful; but the les
 Car. 
IOlnan and Pepin succeeded in repairing the lnaterial losses 
incurred by the Church since the accession of the Carlovingians, 
the Blare zealous they were in promoting the growth of her Inoral 
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power and the t"estoration of her discipline. . . . That was 
the tilne at which there began to be seen the spectacle of the 
national assemblies of the Franks, the gatherings at the 
1Iarch parades transformed into ecclesiastical synods under 
the presidency of the titular legate of the Roman Pontiff, and 
dictating, by the Jllouth of the political authority, regulations 
and laws with the direct and formal ailll of restoring divine 
worship and ecclesiastical discipline, and of assuring the 
spiritual welfare of the people ,. (F auriel, His/oire de la Gault', 
&c., t. III., p. 224). 
Pepin, after he had been proclaÏIned king and had settled 
matters with the Church as well as the warlike questions 
remaining for him to solve permitted, directed all his efforts 
towards the two countries which, after his father's exanlple, 
he longed to reunite to the Gallo-Frankish monarchy, that is, 
Septimallia, still occupied by the Arabs, and Aquitaine, the 
independence of which was stoutly and ably defended by 
Duke Eudes' grandson, Duke Waifre. The conquest of 
Septimania was rather tedious th3n difficult. The Franks, 
after having victoriously scoured the open country of the 
district, kept invested during three years its capital, N ar- 
bonne, where the Arabs of Spain, much weakened by their 
dissensions, vainly tried to throw in reinforcements. Besides 
the Mussulman Arabs the population of the town numbered 
many Christian Goths who were tired of suffering for the 
defence of their oppressors, and who entered into secret 
negotiations with the chiefs of Pepin's army, the end of which 
was that they opened the gates of the town. In 759, then, 
after forty years of Arab rule, Narbonne passed definitively 
under that of the Franks, who guaranteed to the inhabitants 
free enjoyment of their Gothic or H..Olllan law and of their 
local institutions. It even appears that, in the province of 
Spain bordering on Septimania, an Arab chief, caned Soli- 
m:ln, who was in comlnand at Gerona and Barcelona, between 
the Ebro and the Pyrenees, sublnitted to Pepin, hilnself and 
the country under hiln. This was an important event indeed 
in the reign of Pepin, for here was the point at which IsIamism. 
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but lately aggressÏ\Te and victorious in Southern Europe, 
began to feel definitively beaten and to recoil before Chris
 
tianity. 
The conquest of Aquitaine and Vasconia was much more 
keenly disputed and for a much longer time uncertain. Duke 
Waifre was as able in negotiation as in \var : at one tilDe he 
seemed to accept the pacific overtures of Pepin, or, perhaps, 
himself nlade similar, without bringing about any result; at 
another he went to seek and found even in Gern1any allies 
who caused Pepin lTIuch embarrassment and peril. The 
population of Aquitaine hated the Franks; and the war, 
which for their duke was a question of independent sov- 
ereignty, was for themselves a question of passionate national 
feeling. Pepin, who was naturally more humane and even 
more generous, it may be said, in war than his predecessors 
had usually been, was nevertheless induced, in his struggle 
against the Duke of Aquitaine, to ravage ,vithout mercy the 
countries he scoured, and to treat the vanquished with great 
harshness. I t was only after nine years' war and seven 
campaigns full of vicissitudes that he succeeded, not in con- 
quering his eneJny in a decisive battle, but in gaining over 
sonle servants who betrayed their master. In the month of 
July, 759, " Duke vVaifre was slain by his own folk, by the 
king's advice," says Frédégaire ; and the conquest of an 
Southern Gaul carried the extent and power of the Gallo- 
Frankish monarchy farther and higher than it had ever yet 
been, even under Clovis. 
In 753, Pepin had made an expedition against the Britons 
of Arnlorica, had taken Vannes and " subjugated," add cer- 
tain chroniclers," the whole of Brittany." In point of fact 
Brittany was no l110re subjugated by Pepin than by his prede- 
cessors; all that can be said is that the Franks resunled, 
under him, an aggressive attitude towards the Britons, as if to 
vindicate a right of sovereignty. 
Exactly at this epoch Pepin was engaging in a matter 
which did not allow hiJD to scatter his forces hither and thither. 
It has been stated already, that in 74I, Pope Gregory III. had 
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asked aid of the Franks against the LOlnbards who were 
threatening ROll1e, and that, whilst fully entertaining the Pope's 
wishes, Charles l\Iartel had beea in no hurry to interfere by 
deed in the quarrel. Tweh'e years later, in 753, Pope Stephen 
in his turn threatened by A.sto1 phus, king of the Lonlbards, 
after vain attclnpts to obtain guarantees of peace, repaired 
to Paris, and renewed to Pepin the entreaties used by Zachary. 
It was difficult for Pepin to turn a deaf ear; it was Zachary 
who had declared that he ought to be Inade king; SteplJen 
showed readiness to anoint hÜn a second time, hin1self and 
his sons; and it was the eldest of these sons, Charles, scarcely 
twelve years old, whOln Pepin, on learning the near arrival of 
the Pope, had sent to meet hÍIn and gi\'e brilliancy to his recep- 
tion. Stephen passed the winter at St. Denis, and gained the 
favour of the people as well as that of the king. Astolphus 
peremptorily refused to listen to the remonstrances of Pepin 
who called upon hin1 to evacuate the towns in the exarchate of 
Ravenna, and to leave the Pope unmolested in the environs 
of Ron1e as well as in Rome itself. )\.1 the March parade 
held at Braine, in the spring of 754, the Franks approved of 
the war against the Lombards; and at the end of the SU111mer 
Pepin a!1d his arnlY descended into Italy by 
Iount Cenis, the 
LOlnbards trying in "ain to stop then1 as they debouched into 
the valley of Suza. Astolphus beaten, and, before long, shut up 
in Pavia, promised all that was demanded of him; and Pepin 
and his warriors, laden with booty, returned to France, leaving 
at Rome the Pope, who conjured them to remain awhile in Italy, 
for to a certainty, he said, King Astolphus would not keep his 
promises. The Pope was right. So soon as the Franks had 
gone, the I
ing of the LOlnbards continued occupying the 
places in the exarchate and molesting the neighbourhood of 
Rome. The Pope, in despair and doubtful of his auxiliaries' 
return, conceived the idea of sending " to the king, the chiefs, 
and the people of the Franks, a letter written, he said, by 
Peter, Apostle of Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, to an- 
nounce to theln that, if they came in haste, he would aid them 
as if he were alive according to the flesh an10ngst them, that 
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they would conquer all their enenlies and make thelTIselves sure 
oÍ eternal .life !" The plan WâS perfectly successful: the 
Franks once nlore crossed the Alps with enthusiasm, once more 
succeeded in beating the LOtnbards, and once n10re shut up in 
Pavia King Astolphus, who was eager to purchase peace at 
any price. He obtained it on two principal conditions: 1st, 
that he would not again make a hostile attack on Roman 
territory or wage war against the Pope or people of Ronle; 
2nd, that he would henceforth recognize the sovereignty of 
the Franks, pay them tribute, and cede forthwith to Pepin thß 
towns and all the lands belonging to the jurisdiction of the 
Ronlan clnpire, which were at that tin1e occupied by the LOln- 
b3.rds. By virtue of these conditions Ra,'cnna, Rilllini, 
Pesaro, that is to say, the ROInagna, the Duchy of Urbino 
and a portion of the 1\Iarches of Ancona, were at once given 
up to Pepin, who, regarding thcln as his own direct conquest, 
the fruit of victory, disposed of then1 forthwith, in favour of 
the Popes, by that fanlous deed of gift which cOlnprehended 
pretty nearly what has since fornled the Roman States, and 
which founded the tenlporal independence of the Papacy, the 
guarantee of its independence in the exercise of the spiritual 
power. 
At the head of the Franks as mayor of the palace from 
741, and as king froIn 752, Pepin had completed in France 
and extended in Italy the work which his father, Charles 
l\;Iartel, had begun and carried on, fronl 714 to 741, in State 
and Church. He left France re-united in one and placed at 
the head of Christian Europe. He died at the monastery of 
St. Denis, September 18, 768, leaving his kingdOlTI and his 
dynasty thus ready to the hands of his son, whOln history has 
dubbed Charlemagne. 
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CHAPTER X. 


.cHARLEMAGNE AND HIS WARS. 


THE mos! j\1dicious minds are sometimes led blindly by 
tradition and habit, rather than enlightened by reflection and 
experience. Pepin the Short con1mitted at his death the 
same mistake that his father, Charles l\1artel, had cOl1llnitted : 
he divided his dOluinions between his two sons, Charles and 
Carloman, thus destroying again that unity of the Gallo- 
Frankish monarchy which his father and he had been at so 
much pains to establish. But, just as had already happened 
in 746 through the abdication of Pepin's brother, events dis- 
charged the duty of repairing the Inistake of n1en. After 
the death of Pepin, and notwithstanding that of Duke \Vaifre, 
insurrection broke out once more in Aquitaine; and the old 
duke, Hunald, issued from his monastery in the island of 
Rhé to try and recover power and independence. Charles 
and Carloman marched against hÎIn; but, on the march, 
Carlon1an, who was jealous and thoughtless, feJI out with his 
brother, and suddenly quitted the expedition, taking away 
his troops. Charles was obliged to continue it alone, which 
he did with complete success. At the end of this first cam- 
paign, Pepin's widow, the Queen-mother Bertha, reconciled 
her two sons; but an unexpected incident, the death of Car- 
loman two years afterwards in 77 I, re-established unity n10re 
surely than the reconciliation had re-established harmony. 
For, although Carloman left sons, the grandees of his don1in- 
ions, whether laic or ecclesiastical, asselnbled at Corbény, 
between Laon and Rheims, and proclaimed in his stead his 
brother Charles, who thus became sale king of the Gallo- 
Franco-Germanic monarchy. And as ambition and manners 
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had become less tinged with ferocity than they had been un. 
der the l\Ierovingians, the sons of Carloman were not killed 
or shorn or even shut up in a monastery: they retired with 
their mother, Gerberge, to the court of Didier, king of the 
Lombards. " King Charles," says Eginhard, "took their de- 
parture patiently, regarding it as of no importance." Thus 
cOlnmenced the reign of Charlemagne. 
The original and dominant characteristic of the hero of 
this reign, that which won for hiln, and keeps for hin1 after 
more than ten centuries, the HaIne of great, is the striking 
variety of his alnbition, his faculties, and his deeds. Charle- 
n1agne aspired to and attained to every sort of greatness, mil- 
itary greatness, political greatness) and intellectual greatness; 
he was an able warrior, an energetic legislator, a hero of poe- 
try. And he united, he displayed all these merits in a time 
of general and monotonous barbarism when, save in the 
Church, the minds of n1en were dull and barren. Those 
Inen, few in number, who made then1selves a name at that 

poch, rallied round Charlemagne and were developed under 
/lis patronage. To know him well and appreciate him justly, 
he must be examined under those various grand aspects, 
abroad and at home, in his wars and in his government. 
In Guizot's History of Civilizatioll in Franæ is to be found 
a complete table of the wars of Charlemagne, of his many 
different expeditions in Gennany, Italy, Spain, all the coun
 
tries, in fact, that became his dominion. A summary will 
here suffice. From 769 to 813, in Gennany and Western and 
Northern Europe, Charlemagne conducted thirty-one caln- 
paigns against the Saxons, Frisons, Bavarians, A val's, Sla- 
vons, and Danes; in Italy, five against the Lombards; in 
Spain, Corsica, and Sardinia, twelve against the Arabs; two 
against the Greeks; and three in Gaul itself, against the 
Aquitanians and the Britons; in all, fifty-three expeditions; 
amongst which those he undertook against the Saxons, the 
Lombards, and the Arabs, were long and difficult wars. It is 
l'udesirable to recount them in detail, for the relation would 
be monotonous and useless j but it is obligatory to make fully 
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known their causes, their characteristic incidents, and their 
resul ts. 
It has already been seen that, under the last l\lerovingian 
kings, the Saxons were, on the right bank of the l{hinc, in 
frequent collision with the Franks, especially with Austrasian 
Franks, whose territory they were continually threatening and 
often invading. Pepin the short had J110re than once hurled 
thell1 back far fronl the very uncertain frontiers of Germanic 
Austrasia; and, on beCOll1ing king, he dealt his blows still 
farther, and entered, in his turn, Saxony itself. "In spite of 
the Saxon"s stout resistance," says Eginhard (Anllales, t. i., p. 
135), "he pierced through the points they had fortified to bar 
entrance into their country, and, after having fought here and 
there battles wherein fell Inany Saxons, he forced them to proln- 
ise that they would sublnit to his rule; and that, every year, to 
do hinl honour, they \yould send to the general assembly of the 
Franks a present of three hundred horses. \Vhen these con- 
ventions were once settled, he insisted, to insure th
ir per- 
formance, upon placing them under the guarantee of rites pe- 
culiar to the Saxons; then he returned with his anny to GauL" 
Charlema
ne cUd not confine hilnself to resun1Íng his 
father's work; he before long changed its character and its 
scope. In 772, being left sale master of France after the 
death of his brother Carloman, he convoked at 'Vorms the 
general asselnbly of the Franks, " and took," says Eginhard, 
" the resolution of going and carrying war into Saxony. He 
invaded it without delay, laid it waste with fire and sword, 
made hÍ1nself master of the fort of Ehres burg, and threw 
down the idol that the Saxons called Irmillsul." And in what 
place was this first victory of Charlemagne won ? Near the 
sources of the Lippe, just where, more than seven cerrturies 
before, the Gennan Arminius (Herrmann) had destroyed the 
legions of Varus, and whither Gennanicus had come to avenge 
the disaster of Varus. This ground belonged to Saxon terri, 
tory; and this idol, called IrJninsul, which was thrown down 
by Charlemagne, was probably a lnonumcnt raised in honour 
of .A,rminius (Herrma1l1z-Säule, or Herrm a 1111 , s Pillar) whose 
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name it called to n1ind. The patriotic and hereditary pride 
of the Saxons was passionately roused by this blow; and, the 
following year, " thinking to find in the absence of the king 
the Inost favourable opportunity," says Eginhard, they entered 
the lands of the Franks, laid theln waste in th
ir turn, and, 
paying back outrage for outrage, set fiïe to the church no! 
long since built at Fritzlar, by Boniface, martyr. FroIH that 
time the question changed its object as well as its aspect; 
it was no longer the rèpression of Saxon invasions of France, 
but the conquest of Saxony by the Franks that was to be deal t 
with; it was between the Christianity of the Franks and the 
national Paganisln of the Saxons that the struggle was to 
take place. 
For thirty years such was its character. Charleinagne regard- 
ed the conquest of Saxony as indispensable for putting a stop 
to the incursions of the Saxons, and the conversion of the Sax- 
ons to Christianity as indispensable for assuring the conques t 
of Saxony. The Saxons were defending at one and the Sa111e 
time the independence of their country and the gods of their 
fathers. Here was wherewithal to stir up and f0111ent, on 
both sides, the profoundest passions; and they burst forth, 
on both sides, with equal fury. 'Vhithersoever Charlelnagne 
penetrated he built strong castles and churches; and, at his 
departure, left garrisons and Inissionaries. When he was 
gone the Saxons returned, attacked the forts and lnassacred 
the garrisons and the n1Ïssionaries. At the commencelnent of 
the struggle, a priest of .Anglo-Saxon origin, whOln St. \\Tilli- 
brod, bishop of Utrecht, had but lately consecrated, St. Lieb- 
win in fact, undertook to go and preach the Christian religion 
in the very heart of Saxony, on the banks of the 'Veser, amiùst 
the general assenlbly of the Saxons. " 'Vhat do ye ? " said he, 
cross in hand; "the idols ye worship live not, neither do they 
perceive: they are the work of men's hands; they can do 
naught either for themsd ves or for others. 'Vherefore the 
one God, good and just, having cOinpassion on your errors, 
hath sent nle unto you. If ye put not away your iniquity, I 
f8ïetell unto you a trouble that ye do not expect
 and that tht' 
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King of Heaven hath ordained aforetime : there shall ClJmc a 
, 
prince, strong and wise and indefatigable, not from afar. but 
fron1 nigh at hand, to fall upon you like a torrent, in order to 
soften your hard hearts and bow down your proud heads. At 
one rush he shall invade the country; he shall lay it waste 
with fire and sword, and carry away your wives and children 
Into captivity." A thrill of rage ran through the assenibly; 
and already many of those present had begun to cut, in the 
neighbouring woods, stakes sharpened to a point to pierce the 
priest. when one of the chieftains llmned Buto cried aloud, 
"Listen, ye who are the most wise. There have often come 
unto us ambassadors from neighbouring peoples, N orthmen, 
Slavons or Frisons; we have received thein in peace, and 
when their lnessages have been heard, they ha\.e been sent 
away with a present. Here is an ambassador frDIn a great 
God, and ye would slay him!" Whether it were from senti- 
Jl1ent or frOin prudence the tnultitude was cahned, or at any 
rate restrained; and for this tiIne the priest retired safe and 
sound. 
Just as the pious zeal of the missionaries was of service 
to Charlemagne, so did the power of Charlemagne support 
and sOlnetiines preserve the missionaries. The mob, even in 
the midst of its passions, is not throughout or at all times inac. 
cessible, to fear. The Saxons were not one and the same 
nation, constantly united in one and the same assembly and 
governed by a single chieftain. Three populations of the 
saIne race, distinguished by nan1es borrowed frOJn their geo- 
graphica,I situation, just as had happened amongst the Franks 
in the case of the Austrasians and N eustrians, to wit, East.. 
phalian or eastern Saxons, \tVestphalian or western, and 
Angrians, forn1ed the Saxon confederation. And to them 
was often added a fourth peoplet of the same origin, closer 
to the Danes and called North-Albingians, inhabitants of the 
northern district of the Albe. These four principal Saxon 
populations were subdivided into a large number of tribes 
who had their own particular chieftains, and who often de- 
cided, each for itself, their conduct and their fate. Charle- 
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magne, knowing how to profit by this want of cohesion and 
unity amongst his foes, attacked now one and now another of 
the large Saxon peoplets or the sll1all Saxon tribes, and dealt 
separately with each of them, according as he found them 
inclined to submission or resistance. A.fter having, in fOUf 
or five successive expeditions, gained victories, and sustained 
checks, he thought hÏ1nself sufficiently advanced in his con
 
quest to put his relations with the Saxons to a grand trial. 
In 777, he resolved, says Eginhard, "to go and hold, at the 
place called Paclerborn (close to Saxony) the general assem- 
bly of his people. On his arrival he found there assembled 
the senate and people of this perfidious nation, who, confor- 
mably to his orders, had repaired thither, seeking to deceive 
him by a false show of submission and devotion. 
They earned their pardon, but on this condition however, 
that, if hereafter they broke their engagements, they would 
be deprived of country anrlliberty. A great number amongst 
them had themselyes baptized 011 this occasion; but it was 
with far from sincere intentions that they had testified a de- 
sire to become Christians." 
There had been absen t froin this great Ineeting a S..Jlon 
chieftain called \Vittikind, son of \Vernekind, king of the 
Saxons at the north of the Elbe. He had espoused the sis- 
ter of Siegfried, king of the Danes; and he was the friend of 
Ratbod, king of the Frisons. A true chieftain at heart as 
well a
 by descent, he was Inade to be the hero of the Saxons 
just as, seven centuries before, the Cheruscan Herrmann 
(Arminius) had been the hero of the Gennans. Instead of 
repairing to Paderborn, \Vittikind had left Saxony, and taken 
refuge with his brother-in-law, the King of the Danes. Thence 
he encouraged his Saxon compatriots, S01ne to persevere in 
their rcsistance, others to repent them of their show of sub- 
mission. \V"àr began again; and \Vittikind hastened back 
to take part in it. In 778 the Saxons advanced as far as the 
Rhine; but, "not having been ahle to cross this river," says 
Eginhard, " they set thcmselvcs to lay waste with fire and 
sword all the towns and all the villages from the city of Duitz 
14 
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(opposite Cologne) as far as the confluence of the Moselle. 
The churches as well as the houses were laid in ruins fronl 
top to bottom. The enemy, in his frenzy, spared neither age 
nor sex, wishing to show thereby that he had invaded the 
territory of the Franks, not for plunder but for revenge!" 
For three years the struggle continued, more confined in area, 
but more and more obstinate. Many of the Saxon tribes 
submitted; many Saxons were baptized; and Siegfried, king 
of the Danes, sent to Charlemagne a deputation, as if to treat 
for peace. Wittikind had left Denmark; but he had gone 
across to her neighbours, the N orthlnen; and, thence re-en- 
tering Saxony, he kindled there an insurrection as fierce as 
it was unexpected. In 782 two of Charlemagne's lieutenants 
were beaten on the banks of the \Veser, and killed in the 
battle, "together with four counts and twenty leaders, the 
noblest in the army; indeed the Franks were nearly all exter- 
minated. At news of this disaster," says Eginhard, " Charle- 
magne, without losing a moment, re-assembled an army and 
set out for Saxony. He summoned into his presence all the 
chieftains of the Saxons and demanded of them who had 
been the promoters of the revolt. All agreed in denouncing 
Wittikind as the author of this treason. But as they could 
not deliver him up, because immediately after his sudden at- 
tack he had taken refuge with the N orthn1en, those who, at 
his instigation, had been accolnplices in the crin1e, were 
placed, to the number of four thousand five hundred, in the 
hands of the king; and, by his order, an had their heads cut 
off the same day, at a place caned \Verclen, on the rh.er 
...J\I1er. After this deed of vengeance the king retired to 
'rhiollville to pass the winter there." 
But the vengeance did 110t put an end to the war. "Blood 
calls for blood," were words spoken in the English parlia- 
lnent, in 1643, by Sir Benjamin Rudyard, one of the best 
citizens of his country in her hour of re\"olution. For three 
years Charlelnagne had to redouble his efforts to accolnplish 
in Saxony, at the cost of Frankish as weB as Saxon blood, his 
work of conquest and conversion: "Saxon)"," he often re- 
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peated, "must be christianized or wiped out." At last, in 
785, after several victories which seemed decisive, he went 
and settled down in his strong castle of Ehresburg, "whither 
he made his wife and children come, being resolved to remain 
there all the bad season," says Eginhard, and applying him- 
self without cessation to scouring the country of the Saxons 
and wearing them out by his strong and indomitable deter.. 
mination. But determination did not blind hiln to prudence 
and policy. "Having learned that \Vittikind and Abbio 
(another great Saxon chieftain) were abiding in the part of 
Saxony situated on the other side of the Elbe, he sent to them 
Saxon envoys to prevail upon thcln to renounce their perfidy
 
and come, without hesitation, and trust themselves to him. 
They, conscious of what they had attempted, dared not at 
first trust to the king's word; but having obtained from hiln 
the proll1ise they desired of impunity and, besides, the hos- 
tages they delnanded as guarantee of their safety and who 
were brought to thein, on the king's behalf, by An1alwin, one 
of the officers of his court, they came with the said lord and 
presented thelnselvcs before the king in his palace of Attigny 
[Attigny-sur-Aisne, whither Charlelnagne had now returned] 
and there received baptisln." 
Charlemagne did Inore than amnesty \Vittikind ; he named 
him Duke of Saxony, but without attaching to the title any 
fight of sovereignty. \Vittikind, on his side, did 1110re than 
cOlne to Attigny and get baptized there; he gave up the 
struggle, relnained faithful to his new engagements, and led, 
they say, so Christian a 1ife, that 
on1e chroniclers have 
placed hiln on the list of saints. I-Ie was killed in 807, in a 
battle against Gérold, duke of Suabia, and. his tOlnb is still to 
be seen at Ratisbonne. Several families of Germany holð 
him for their ancestor; and S0l11e French genealogists have, 
without solid ground, discovered in hiln the grandfather of 
Robert the Strong, great-grandfather of H'lgh Capet. How- 
e\'er that may be, after 111aking peace with \\Tittikind, Charle- 
magne h:lcl stilI, 
or sc\-cral yc.us, m:l ny insurrections to 
repress and Inuch rigour to <:

ercise in Saxony, including the 
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remo\yaI of certain Saxon peoplets out of their country and 
the establishment of foreign colonists in the territories thus 
become vacant; but the great war was at an end, and Charle- 
magne might consider Saxony incorporated in his dOll1inions. 
He had still, in Germany and all around, n1any enemies to 
fight and many calnpaigns to re-open. Even amongst the 
Germanic populations, which were regarded as reduced under 
the sway of the King of the Franks, some, the Frisons and 
Saxons as well as others, were continually agitating for the 
recovery of their independence. Farther off towards the 
north, east, and south, people differing in origin and language 
-Avars, Huns, Slavons, Bulgarians, Danes, and N orthmen-- 
were still pressing or beginning to press upon the frontiers of 
the Frankish dominion, for the purpose of either penetrating 
within or settling at the threshold as powerful and formidable 
neighbors. Charlemagne had plenty to do, with the view at 
one time of checking their incursions and at another of de- 
stroying or hurling back to a distance their settlements; and 
he brought his usual vigour and perseverance to bear on this 
second struggle. But by the conquest of Saxony he had at- 
tained his direct n'ltional object: the great flood of population 
from East to West can1e, and broke against the Gallo- Franco- 
Germanic dominion as against an insurmountable rampart. 
This was not, however, Charlelnagne's only great enterprise 
at this epoch, nor the only great struggle he had to maintain. 
\Vhilst he was incessantly fighting in Gennany, the work of 
policy commenced by his father Pepin in Italy called for his 
care and his exertions. The new king of the LOlnbards, 
Didier, and the new Pope, Adrian 1., had entered upon a new 
war; and Didier was besieging Rome, which was energeticaIly 
defended by the Pope and its inhabitants. In 773, Adrian 
invoked the aid of the King of the Franks wholn his envoys 
succeeded, not without difficulty, in finding at Thionville. 
Charlemagne could not abandon the grand position left him 
by his father as protector of the Papacy and as patrician of 
RODle. The possessions, n10reover, ,"yrested by Didier from 
the Pope were exactly those which Pepin had won by con- 
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quest froln King Astolphus, and had presented to the Papacy. 
Charlemagne was besides, on his own account, on baù terms 
with the K.ing of the Lombards, whose daughter, Désirée, he 
had married, and afterwards repudi::Üed and sent home to her 
father, in order to Inarry Hildegarde, a Suabian by nation. 
Didier, in dudgeon, had given an asyluln to Carloman's 
widow and sons, on whose intrigues Charlemagne kept a 
watchful eye. Being prudent and careful of appearances, 
even when he was preparing to strike a heavy blow, Char- 
leIl1agne tried, by means of special envoys, to obtain froln the 
King of the Lombards what the Pope demanded. On Didier's 
refusal he at once set to work, convoked the general n1eeting 
of the Franks, at Geneva, in the autulnn of 773, gained theln 
over, not without encountering some objections, to the pro- 
jected Italian expedition, and forthwith commenced the 
campaign with two armies. One was to cross the Valais and 
descend upon LOlnbardy by 
fount S1. Bernard; Charle- 
magne in person led the other by 
Iount Cenis. The Lom- 
bards, at the outlet of the passes of the AI ps, offered a vig- 
orous resistance; but when the second army had penetrated 
into Italy by 1\10unt St. Bernard, Didier, threatened in his rear, 
retired precipitately, and driven froin position to position, was 
obliged to go and shut himse]f up in Pavia, the strongest 
place in his kingdom, whither Charlemagne, having received on 
the march the sublnission of the principal counts and nearly 
all the towns of LOinbardy, came pron1ptIy to besiege him. 
To place textually before the reader a fraglnent of an old 
chronicle will serve better than any modern description to 
show the impression of achl1iration and fear produced upon 
his contemporaries by Charlemagne, his person and his power. 
.At the close of this ninth century a n10nk of the abbey of S1. 
Gall, in Switzerland, had collected, direct fron1 the Inouth of 
one of Charlemagne's warriors, Adalbert, nun1erous stories 
of his can1paigns and his life. These stories are fuIl of fabu- 
lous legends, puerile anecdotes, distorted reminiscences and 
chronologicLll errors, and they arc \\"ritten sonletimes with a 
credulity and exaggeration of language which raise a smile, 
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but they reveal the state of men's 111inds and fancies within 
the circle of Charlelnagne's influence and at the sight of him. 
This monk gives a naive account of CharleJnagne's arrival 
before Pavia and of the King of the Lombards' disquietude 
at his approach. Didier had with hiIn at that time one of 
Charlelnagne's most fmTIous comrades, Ogier the Dane, who 
fills a prominent place in the ron1ances and epopæas, relating 
to chivalry, of that age. Ogier had quarrelled with his great 
chief and taken refuge with the I
ing of the Lombards. It i
 
probable that his Danish origin and his relations with the 
King of the Danes, Gottfried, for a long tilne an enemy of 
the :Franks, had something to do with his misunderstanding 
with Charlemagne. However that lnay have been, "when 
Didier and agger (for so the monk caBs him) heard that 
the dread monarch was con1Ïng, they ascended a tower of 
vast height whence they could watch his arrival from afar 
off and from every quarter. They saw, first of all, engines 
of war such as must have been necessary for the armies of 
Darius or Julius Cæsar. 'Is not Charles,' asked Didier of 
Ogger, 'with this great anny?' But the other answered' No.' 
The Lombard, seeing afterwards an immense body of soldiery 
gathered from all quarters of the vast empire, said to Ogger, 
, Certes, Charles advanceth in triumph in the Inidst of this 
throng.' ' No, not yet; he will not appear so soon,' was the 
answer. 'What should we do, then,' rejoined Didier, who be- 
gan to be perturbed, 'should he con1e accompanied by a larger 
band of warriors? ' , You will see what he is when he comes,' 
replied agger, 'but as to what will beco1l1e of us I know nothing a 
1\S they were tInts parleying appeared the body of guards 
that knew no repose; and at this sight the Lon1bard, over- 
come with dread, cried, 'This tin1e 'tis surely Charles.' 'No,' 
answered Ogger, 'not yet.' In their wake caIne the bishops, 
the abbots, the ordinaries of the chapels royal, and the 
counts; and then D.idier, no longer able to bear the light of 
day or to face death cried out with groans, , Let us descend 
and hide ourselves in the bowels of the earth, far from the 
face and the fury of 
o terrible a foe.' Tremhlin
 tht' while, 
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Ogger, who knew by experience what were the power and 
might of Charles and who had learned the lesson by long 
consuetude in better days, then said, , \Vhen ye shall behold 
the crops shaking for fear in the fields, and the gloomy Po 
and the Ticino overflowing the walls of the city with their 
waves blackened with steel (iron), then lllay ye think that 
Charles is coming.' He had not ended these words when 
there began to be seen in the west, as it were a black cloud. 
raised by the north-west vånd or by Boreas, which turned the 
brightest day into awful shadows. But as the emperor drew 
nearer and nearer, the glean1 of arms caused to shine on the 
people shut up within the city a day lllore gloomy than any 
kind of night. And then appeared Charles himself, that Ulan 
of steel, with his head encased in a hehnet of steel, his 
hands garnished with gauntlets of steel, his heart of steel 
and his shoulders of 111arble protected by a cuirass of steel, 
and his left hand arn1ed with a lance of steel which he held 
aloft in the air
 for as to his right hand he kept that continu- 
.ally on the hilt of his invincible sword. The outside of his 
thighs, which the rest, for their greater ease in mounting a 
horseback, were wont to leave unshackled even by straps, he 
wore encircled by plates of steel. \Vhat shall I say concern- 
ing his boots? All the anny were wont to have then1 
invariatly of steel; on his buckler there was naught to be 
seen but steel; his horse was of the colour and the strength 
of steel. All those who went before the monarch, all those 
who marched at his side, all those \\"ho followed after, even 
the whole mass of the army had armour of the like sort, so 
far as the means of each permitted. The fields and the high4 
WL1YS were covered with steel: and the points of steel reflected 
the rays of the sun; and this steel, so hard, was borne by a 
people with hearts still harder. The flash of steel spread 
terror throughout the streets of the city. t \Vhat steel! alack, 
what steel!' Such were the bewildered cries the citizens 
raised. The finnness of n1anhood and of youth gave way at 
sight of the steel; and the steel paralyzed the wisdOlu of 
greybeards. That which I, poor tale-teller, Il1umbling and 
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toothless, have attenlpted to depict in a long descliption, 
Ogger perceived at one rapid glance, and said to Didier, 
'Here is what ye have so anxiously sought:' and whilst 
uttering these words he fell down ahnost lifeless." 
The monk of St. Gall does King Didier and his people 
wrong. They showed more firnlness and valour than he 
ascribes to theln ; they resisted Charlemagne obstinately, and 
repulsed his first assaults so well that he changed the siege 
into an investment and settled down before Pavia, as if mak- 
ing up his mind for a long operation. His camp becalne a 
town; he sent for Queen Hildegarde and her court; and he 
had a chapel built where he celebrated the festival of Christ- 
mas. But on the arrival of spring, close upon the festival of 
Easter, 774, wearied with the duration of the investtnent, he 
left to his lieutenants the duty of keeping it up, and, attended 
by a numerous and brilliant following, set off for Rome 
whither the Pope was urgently pressing him to come. 
On Holy Saturday
 April I, 774, Charlemagne found, at 
three miles from Rome, the magistrates alLd the banner of the 
city, sent forward by the Pope to meet hiln; a t one mile aU 
the Inunicipal bodies and the pupils of the schools carrying 
palm-branches and singing hynlns; and at the gate of the 
city, the cross, \vhich was never taken out save for exarchs and 
patricians. At sight of the cross Charlemagne dismounted, en. 
tered ROl1le on foot, ascended the steps of the ancient basilica 
of St. Peter, repeating at each step a sign of respectful piety, 
and was received at the top by the Pope hilnself. All around 
hiIn and in the streets a chant was sung, "Blessed be he that 
cometh in the nalne of the Lord!" At his entry and dur- 
ing his sojourn at Rome Charlemagne gave the most striking 
proofs of Christian faith and respect for the head of the 
Church. According to the custom of pilgrims he visited all 
the basilicas, and in that of S1. 11aria l\Iaggiore he perfonned 
his solemn de\yotions. Then, passing to temporal matters, 
he caused to be brought and read over, in his private con- 
ferences with the Pope, the deed of territorial gift Inade by 
his father Pepin to Stephen 11., and with hi::, own lips dictated 
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the confirmation of it, adding thereto a new gift of certain 
territories which he was in course of wresting by conquest 
from the Lombards. Pope Adrian, on his side, rendered to 
him, with a mixture of affection and dignity, all the honours 
and all the services which could at one and the same time 
satisfy and exalt the king and the priest, the protector and 
the protected. fIe presented to Charlemagne a book con- 
taining a collection of the canons written by the pontiffs from 
the origin of the Church, and he put at the beginning of the 
book, which was dedicated to Charlemagne, an address in 
forty-five irregular verses, written with his own hand, which 
formed an anagram: "Pope Adrian to his most excellent son 
Charlemagne, king" (Domino excellentissimo jilio Carolo Magno 
regi, Hadrian us þaþa). At the same timehe encouraged him 
to push his victory to the utmost and make himself King of 
the Lombards, advising hin1, however, not to incorporate his 
conquest with the Frankish dominions, as it would wound the 
pride of the conquered people to be thus absorbed by the 
conquerors, and to take merely the title of "King of the 
Franks and Lombards." Charlemagne appreciated and ac- 
cepted this wise advice; for he could preserve proper limits 
in his ambition and in the hour of victory. Three years after- 
wards he even did more than Pope Adrian had advised. In 
777 Queen Hildegarde bore him a son, Pepin, whom in 781 
Charlemagne had baptized and anointed King of Italy at 
Rome by the Pope, thus separating not only the two titles 
but also the two kingdoms, and restoring to the Lon1bards a 
national existence, feeling quite sure that, so long as he lived, 
the unity of his different dominions would not be imperilled. 
Having thus regulated at Rome his own affairs and those of 
the Church, he returned to his camp, took Pavia, received 
the sublnission of all the Lombard dukes and counts, save 
one only, ...L\regisius, duke of Beneventum, and entered France 
again, taking with him as prisoner King Didier, whom he 
banished to a monastery, first at Liége and then at Corbie, 
where the dethroned Lombard, say the chroniclers, ended his 
days in saintly fashion. 
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The prompt success of this war in Italy, undertaken at the 
appeal of the Head of the Church, this first sojourn of Char- 
lelnagne at Rome, the spectacles he had witnessed and the 
hOlnage he had received, exercised over hiln, his plans and 
his deeds, a powerful influence. This rough Frankish war- 
rior, chief of a people who were beginning to make a brilliant 
appearance upon the stage of the world, and issue himself of 
a new line, had a taste for what was grand, splendid, ancient, 
and consecrated by time and public respect; he understood 
and estimated at its full worth the moral force and import- 
ance of such allies. He departed from Rome in 774, more 
determined than ever to subdue Saxony, to the advantage of 
the Church as well as of his own power, and to promote, in 
the South as in the North, the triumph of the Frankish Chris- 
tian dominion. 
Three years afterwards, in 777, he had convoked at Pa- 
derborn, in Westphalia, th:lt general assembly of his differ- 
ent peoples at which 'Vittikind did not attend, and which 
was destined to bring upon the Saxons a more and more 
obstinate war. "The Saracen Ibn-al-Arabi," says Eginhard, 
"caIne to this town, to present himself before the king. 
He had arrived from Spain, together with other Saracens 
in his train, to surrender to the King of the Franks hiInself 
and all the towns which the l{ing of the Saracens had confid- 
ed to his keeping." For a long tinle past the Christians of 
the 'Vest had given the Mussulmans, .Arab or other, the name 
of Saracells. Ibn-al-Arabi was governor of Saragossa, and 
one of the Spanish-Arab chieftains in league against Abdel- 
Rhaman, the last offshoot of the Olnmiad khalifs, who, with 
the assistance of the Berbers, h
d seized the government of 
Spain. Amidst the troubles of his country and his nation, 
Ibn-al-Arabi sunl1l1oned to his aid, against Abdel-Rhaman, 
the Franks and the Christians, just as, but lately, l\lauron- 
tius, duke of Arles, had sumlTIoned to Provence, against 
Charles 
Iartel, the Arabs and the l\Iussulmans. 
Charlemagne accepted the summons with alacrity. \'lith 
the coming of spring in the following year, 778, a),.d with th
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full assent of his chief warriors, he began his march towards 
the Pyrenees, crossed the Loire and halted at Casseneuil, at 
the confluence of the Lot and the Garonne, to celebrate there 
the festival of Easter and to make preparations for his 
expedition thence. As he had hut lately done for his cam- 
paign in Italy against the Lombards, he divided his forces 
into two armies: one, composed of .Austrasians, N eustrians, 
Burgundians, and divers German contingents, and commanded 
by Charlemagne in person, was to enter Spain by the valley 
of Roncesvalles, in the western Pyrenees, and make for 
Pampeluna; the other, consisting of Provençals, Septimani- 
ans, Lombards, and other populations of the South, under 
the command of Duke Bernard, who had already distinguished 
hilnself in Italy, had orders to penetrate into Spain by the 
eastern Pyrenees, to receive on the march the submission of 
Gerona and Barcelona, and not to halt till they were before 
Sarag05sa, where the two armies were to form a junction, and 
which Ibn-al-Arabi bad promised to give up to the King of 
the Franks. According to this plan, Charlemagne had to 
traverse the territories of Aquitaine and Vasconia, domains of 
Duke Lupus 11., son of Duke \Vaifre, so long the foe of 
Pepin the Short, a Merovingian by descent, and, in all these 
qualities, little disposed to favour Charlemagne. However, 
the march was accomplished without difficulty. The King of 
the Franks treated his powerful vassal well; and Duke 
Lupus swore to hiIn afresh, " or for the first time," says M. 
Faurie1, "submission and fidelity; but the event soon proved 
that it was not without umbrage or without all the feelings of 
a true son of 'Vaifre that he saw the Franks and the son of 
}Jepin so close to hiIn. " 
The aggressive campaign was an easy and a brilliant one. 
Charles with his army entered Spain by the valley of Ron- 
cesvalles without encountering any obstacle. On his arrival 
before Pampeluna the Arab governor surrendered the place 
to him, and Charlemagne pushed forward vigorously to 
Saragossa. But there fortune changed. "The presence of 
foreigners and Christians on the soil of Spain caused a sus.. 
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pension of interior quarrels al110ngst the Arabs, who rose in 
mass, at all points, to succour Saragossa. The besieged 
defended themselves with obstinacy; there was 1110re scarcity 
of provisions aInongst the besiegers than inside the place; 
sickness broke out amongst them; they were incessantly 
harassed from without; and rUlnours of a fresh rising 
amongst the Saxons reached Charlemagne. The Arabs 
demanded negotiation. To decide the King of the Franks 
upon an abandonment of the siege, they offered him "an 
immense quantity of gold," say the chroniclers, hostages, and 
promises of homage and fidelity. Appearances had been 
saved; Char1en1agne could say, and even perhaps believe, 
that he had pushed his conquests as far as the Ebro; he 
decided on retreat, and all the army was set in motion to 
recross the Pyrenees. On arriving before Pampeluna 
Charlemagne had its walls completely razed to the ground, 

'in order that," as he said, h that city might not be able to 
revolt." The troops entered those same passes of Ronces. 
valles which they had traversed without obstacle a few 
weeks before; and the advance-guard and the main body of 
the army were already clear of thel11. The account of what 
happened shall be given in the words of Eginhard, the only 
contemporary historian whose account, free froln all exaggera. 
tion, can be considered authentic. "The king," he says, 
"brought back his army without experiencing any loss, save 
that at the sumlnit of the Pyrenees he suffered somewhat 
from the perfidy of the Vascons (Basques). Whilst the army 
of the Franks, embarrassed in a narrow defile, was forced by 
the nature of the ground to advance in one long, close Jine, 
the Basques, who were in ambush on the crest of the lnountain 
(for the thickness of the forest with which these parts are 
covered is favourable to ambuscade), descend and fall 
suddenly on the baggage-train and on the troops of the rear- 
guard, whose duty it was to cover all in their front, and 
precipitate them to the bottom of the valley. There took 
place a :fight in which the Franks were killed to a man. The 
Basques, after having plundered the baggage-train, profited 
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by the night wllich had come on, to disperse r
pidly. They 
owed all their success in this engagement to the lightness of 
their equipn1ent and to the nature of the spot where the 
action took place; the Franks, on the contrary, being heavily 
armed and in an unfavourable position, struggled against too 
Inany disadvan tages. Eginhard, nlaster of the household of 

he king; Anselm, count of the palace; and Roland, prefect 
of the marches of Brittany, fell in this engagement. There 
were no means, at the time, of taking revenge for this check; 
for after their sudden attack, the enemy dispersed to such 
good purpose that there was no gaining any trace of the 
direction in which they should be sought for." 
History says no n10re; but in the poetry of the people 
there is a longer and a more faithful memory than in the 
court of kings. The disaster of Roncesvalles and the hero- 
ism of the warriors who perished there became, in France, 
the object of popular sympathy and the favourite topic for 
the exercise of the popular fancy. The Song of Roland, a 
real Homeric pOelTI :n its great beauty, and yet rude and 
simple as became its national character, bears witness to the 
prolonged importance attained in Europe by this incident in 
the history of Charlemagne. Four centuries later the com- 
rades of \ViIlian1 the Conqueror, marching to the battle at 
Hastings for the possession of England, struck up The Song 
of Roland "to prepare themselves for victory or death," says 
M. Vitel, in his vivid estimate and able translation of this 
poetical monument of the manners and first impulses towards 
chivalry of the middle ages. There is no detennining how 
far history nlust be made to participate in these reminiscences 
of national feeling; but, assuredly the figures of Roland and 
Oliver, and Archbishop 1'urpin, and the pious, unsophisticated, 
and tender character of their heroism are not pure fables in- 
vented by the fancy of a poet, or the credulity of a monk. 
If the accuracy of historical narrative Inust not be looked for 
in them, their moral truth must be recognized in their por- 
trayal of a people and an age. 
The politic genius of Charlemagne comprehended more 
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fulJy than would be imagined from his panegyrist's brief and 
dry account all the gravity of the affair of Roncesvalles. 
Not only did he take immediate yengeance by hanging Duke 
Lupus of Aquitaine, whose treason had brought down this 
mishap, and by reducing his two sons, Adalric and Sancho, 
to a more feeble and precarious condition; but he resolved 
to treat Aquitaine as he had but lately treated Italy, that is 
to say, to make of it, according to the correct definition of 1\1. 
Fauriel, "a special kingdom, an integral portion, indeed, of 
the Frankish empire, but with an especial destination, which 
was that of resisting invasions of the Andalusian Arabs, and 
confinning then1 as much as possible to the soil of the Pe- 
ninsula. This was, in some sort, giving back the country 
its primary task as an independent duchy; and it was the 
most natural and most certain way of making the Aquitanians 
useful subjects, by giving play to their national vanity, to 
their pretensions of forming a separate people, and to their 
hopes of once nlore becoming, sooner or later, an independent 
nation. Queen Hildegarde, during her husband's sojourn at 
Casseneuil, in 778, had borne him a son whom he called 
Louis, and who was, afterwards, Louis the Debonnair. 
Charlemagne, sUlnlnoned a second tilne to ROIne, in 781, by 
the quarrels of Pope Adrian 1. with the imperial court of 
Constantinople, brought with hin1 his two sons, Pepin aged 
only four years and Louis, only three years, and had them 
anointed by the Pope, the former King ûf Italy, and the lat- 
ter King of Aquitaine. "On returning from Rome to Aus- 
trasia, Charlemagne sent Louis at once to take possession of 
his kingdom. From the banks of the Meuse to Orleans the 
little prince was carried in his cradle; but, once on the 
Loire, this manner of travelling beseemed him no longer; 
his conductors would that his entry into his dominions should 
have a manly and warrior-like appearance; they dad him in 
arms proportioned to his height and age; they put him and 
held him on horseback; and it was in such guise that he en- 
tered Aquitaine. He came hither accompanied by the of- 
ficers who were to form his council of guardians, men chosen 
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by Charlemagne, with care, amongst the Frankish 'Ieudes, 
distinguished not only for bravery and firmness, but also for 
adroitness, and such as they should be to be neither deceîT:ed 
nor scared by the cunning, fickle, and turbulent populatrûns 
with whom they would have to deaL" From this period to 
the death of Charlemagne, and by his sovereign influences, 
though ali the while under his son's name, the government of 
Aquitaine was a series of continued efforts to hurl back the 
Arabs of Spain beyond the Ebro, to extend to that river 
the dominion of the Franks, to divert to that end the forces 
as well as the feelings of the populations of Southern Gaul, 
and thus to pursue, in the South as in the North, against the 
Arabs as well as against the Saxons and Huns, the grand 
design of Charlemagne, which was the repression of foreign 
invasions and the triumph of Christian France over Asiatic 
Paganism and Islamism. 
Although continuaIly obliged to watch, and often still to 
fight, Charlemagne might well believe that he had nearly 
gained his end. He had everywhere greatly extended the fron- 
tiers of the Frankish d01ninions and subjugated the populations 
comprised in his conquests. He had proved that his new fron- 
tiers would be vigorously defended against new invasions or 
dangerous neighbourso He had pursued the Huns and the 
Slavons to the confines of the empire of the East, and the Sara- 
cens to the islands of Corsica and Sardinia. The centre of 
the dominion was no longer in ancient Gaul; he had trans- 
ferred it to a point not far froln the Rhine, in the midst and 
within reach of the Gennanic populations, at the town of Aix- 
la-ChapeIle, which he had founded, and ,yhich was his favour- 
ite residence; but the principal parts of the GalIo- Frankish 
kingdom, Austrasia, Neustria, and Burgundy were effectuaIJy 
welded in one single Jnass. What he had done with Southern 
Gaul has but just been pointed out; how he had both 
separated it fron1 his own kingdom and still retained it under 
his control. Two expeditions into Armorica, without taking 
entirely from the Britons their independence, had taught them 
r('al deference, and the gr
at warrior Roland, installed a
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count upon their frontier, warned them of the peril any rising 
would encounter. rrhe moral influence of Charlelnagne was 
on a par with his material power; he had everywhere pro- 
tected the missionaries of Christianity; he had twice entered 
Rome, also in the character of protector, and he could count 
on the faithful support of the Pope at least as much as the 
Pope could count on hinl. He had received elnbassies and 
presents from th
 Sovereigns of th
 East, Christian and 1\ius- 
sulman, fro;-.
 

:!.Q; emperors at Constantinople and the khalifs 
at B
gdad Ev
.ry where, iD Europe, in Africa, and in Asia, 
he was fe"'red and respected by kings and people. Such, at 
the close of the -'ìghth century were, so far as he was con- 
cerned, the results of his wars, of the superior capacity he had 
displayed, and of the successes he had won and kept. 
In 799 he received, at Aix-Ia-Chapelle, news of serious 
disturbances which had broken out at Rome; that Pope Leo 
III. had been attacked by conspirators, who, after pulling out, 
it was said, his eyes and his tongue, had shut him up in the 
monastery of 81. Erasmus, whence he had with great difficulty 
escaped, and that he had taken refuge with Winigisius, duko 
of Spoleto, announcing his intention of repairing thence to 
the Frankish king. Leo was already known to Charlemagne j 
at his accession to the pontificate, in 795, he had sent to him, 
as to the patrician and defender of Rome, the keys of the 
prison of St. Peter and the banner of the city. Charlemagne 
showed a disposition to receive him with equal kindness and 
respect. The pope arrived, in fact, at Paderborn, passed 
some days there, according to Eginhard, and returned to IZome 
on the 30th of November, 799, at ease regarding his future, 
but without knowledge on the part of anyone of what had 
been settled between the King of the Franks and him, 
Charlemagne remained all the winter at Aix-la-ChapelIe, spen1 
the first months of the year 800 on affairs connected wi tb 
\" estern France, at Rouen, Tours, Orleans, and Paris, an
 
returning to Mayence in the month of August, then for the. 
first time announced to the general assembly of Franks hi
 
design of making a journey to I taly. He repaired thither, in 
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tact, and arrived on the 23rd of November, 800, at the gates 
of Rome. The pope "received him there as he was di
.. 
mounting; then, the next day, standing on the steps of the 
basilica of St. Peter and amidst ç;
neral hallelujahs, he in- 
troducei the king into the ranctuary ': f the blessed apostle, 
glorEyinr: and thanking the :'ord f(ì1' thIS happy event." Some 
days were spc;nt in txar.miY.;Ïng into ,Jie grievances which had 
been s

 down to the pope's account, and in rer.eiving two 
n10nks arrived from Jerusalem to present to the king, with tþ'" 
patriarch's blessing, the keys of the Holy Sepulchre and Cal. 
vary, as well as the sacred standard. Lastly, on the 25th of 
December, 800, "the day of the Nativity of our Lord," says 
Eginhard, "the king came into the basilica of the blessed St. 
Peter, apostle, to attend the celebration of mass. At the mo- 
ment when, in his place before the altar, he was bowing down 
to pray) Pope Leo placed on his head a crown, and all the 
Roman people shouted, 'Long life and victory to Charles Au- 
gustus, crowned by God, the great and pacific Emperor of the 
Romans!' After this proclamation the pontiff prostrated 
hin1sclf before him and paid him adoration according to the 
euston1 established in the days of the old emperors; and 
thenceforward Charles, giving up the title of patrician, bore 
that of emperor and Augustus." 
Eginhard adds, in his Life oj Charlemagne, "The king at 
first testified great aversion for this dignity, for he declared 
that, notwithstanding the importance of the festival, he would 
not on that day have entered the church, if he could have 
foreseen the intentions of the sovereign pontiff. However, 
this event excited the jealousy of the Roman emperors (of 
Constantinople), who showed great vexation at it; but Charles 
n1et their bad graces with nothing but great patience, and 
thanks to this Jnagnanimity which raised him so far above 
them, he managed, by sending to theln frequent embassies and 
giving them in his letters the name of brother, to triumph 
over their conceit." 
No one, probably, believed, in the ninth century, and no 
one, assurecllYJ will now-a-days believe that Charlemagne 
IS 
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was innocent beforehand of what took place on the 25th of 
December, 800, in the basilica of St. Peter. It is doubtful, 
also, if he were seriously concerned about the ill-temper of 
the emperors of the East. He had wit enough to understand 
the value which always remains attached to old traditions, 
and he might have taken some pains to secure their coun- 
tenance to his title of emperor; but all his contemporaries 
believed, and he also undoubtedly believed that he had on 
that day really won and set up again the Roman elnpire. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


CHARLEMAGNE AND HIS GOVERNMENT. 


WHAT, then, was the government of this eInpire of which 
Charlenlagne was proud to aSSUIne the old title? How did 
this Gernlan warrior govern that vast dOIninion which, thanks 
to his conquests, extended from the Elbe to the Ebro, from 
the North Sea to the 1\Iediterranean; which comprised nearly 
all Gennany, Belgium, France, Switzerland, and the north of 
Italy and of Spain, and which, sooth to say, was still, when 
Charlemagne caused hilnself to be 111ade elnperor, scarce 
more than the hunting-ground and the battle-field of all the 
swarms of barbarians who tried to settle on the ruins of the 
Roman world they had invaded and broken to pieces? The 
governnlent of CharleInagne in the rnidst of this chaos is the 
striking, complicated, and transitory fact which is now to be 
passed in review. 
A word of warning must be first of all given touching this 
word goverJlJJzent with which it is ÍIn possible to dispense. 
For a long tinle past the word has entailed ideas of national 
unity, general organization, and regular and efficient power. 
There has been no lack of revolutions which have changed 
dynasties and the principles and fornls of the supreIne power 
in the State; but they have always left existing, under dif- 
ferent naUles, the practical machinery whereby the suprenle 
power In:lkes itself felt and exercises its various functions 
over the whole country. Open the Ahnanack, whether it be 
called the Inlperial. the Royal. or the National, and you will 
find there always the working systL:m of the govenlInent of 
France; û.ll the powers and thcir agents. fro In the lowest to 
the highest, and there indicated and dassed according to 
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their prerogatives and relations. Nor have we there a mere 
empty nomenclature, a phantom of theory; things go on 
actua!ly as they are described-the book is the reflex of the 
reality. It were easy to construct, for the enlpire of Charle. 
magne, a similar list of officers; there might be set down in 
it dukes, counts, vicars, centeniers, and sheriffs (scabinz), and 
they might be distributed, in regular gradation, over the 
whole territory; but it would be one huge lie j for Inost fre- 
quently, in the majority of places, these magistracies were 
utterly powerless and themselves in complete disorder. 
The efforts of Charlemagne, either to establish them on a 
firm footing or to make them act with regularity, were con- 
tinual but unavailing. In spite of the fixity of his purpose 
and the energy of his action the disorder around hÍ1n was 
nleasureless and insurmountable. He Inight check it for a 
moment at one point; but the evil existed wherever his ter- 
rible will did not reach, and wherever it did the evil broke 
out again so soon as it had been withdrawn. How could it 
be otherwise? Charlemagne had not to grapple with one 
single nation or with one single system of institutions; he 
had to deal with different nations, without cohesion, and 
foreign one to another. The authority belonged, at one and 
the same time, to assemblies of free Jl1en, to landholders over 
the dwellers on their dOlnains, and to the king over the 
" leudes " and their following. These three powers appeared 
and acted side by side in every locality as well as in the to- 
tality of the State. Their relations and their prerogatives 
were not governed by any generally-ree0gnized principle, and 
none of the three was invested with sufficient might to habit- 
ually prevail against the independence or resistance of its 
rivals. Force alone, varying according to circumstances and 
always uncertain, decided matters between them. Such was 
.f'rance at the accession of the second line. The co-exIst- 
ence of and the struggle between the three systems of insti- 
tutions and the three powers just alluded to had as yet had 
DO other result. Out of this chaos CharleJl1agne caused to 
Issue a nlonarchy, strong through him alone and so long as 
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he was by, but powerless and gone like a shadow, when the 
man was lost to the institution. 
'Vhoever is astonished either at this triumph of absolute 
monarchy through the personal 1nove1nent of Charlelnagne, 
or at the speedy fall of the fabric on the disappearance of the 
moving spirit, understands neither what can be done by a 
great man, when, without him, society sees itself given over 
to deadly peril, nor how unsubstantial and frail is absolute 
power when the great n1an is no longer by, or when society 
has no longer need of him. 
I t has just been shown how Charlemagne by his wars, 
which had for their object and result permanent and well- 
secured conquests, had stopped the fresh incursions of bar- 
barians, that is, had stopped disorder coming from without. 
An attelnpt will now be n1ade to show by what means he set 
about suppressing disorder from within ane} putting his own 
rule in the place of the anarchy that prevailed in the ROInan 
world which lay in ruins, and in the barbaric world which 
was a prey to blind and ill-regulated force. 
A distinction must be drawn between the local and cen. 
tral governtnents. 
Far from the centre of the State, in what have since been 
called the provinces, the power of the emperor \Vas exercised 
by the n1ediuIn of two classes of agents, one local and per- 
manent, the other despatched frOln the centre and transitory. 
In the first class we find :- 
1st. The dukes, counts, vicars of counts, centeniers, 
sheriffs (s,cabini), officers or magistrates residing on the spot, 
nOlninated by the emperor himself or by his delegates, and 
charged with the duty of acting in his name for the le,'ying 
of troops, renderi!1g of justice, maintenance of order, and re
 
ceipt of imposts. 
2nd. The beneficiaries or vassals of the emperor, who 
held of him, sometimes as hereditaInents, lTIOre often for life, 
and more often still without fixed rule or stipulation, lands j 
domains, throughout the extent of which they exercised, a 

ittle bit in their own name and a little bit in the name of 
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the elnperor, a certain jurisdiction and nearly all the rights of 
sovereignty. There was nothing very fixed or clear in the 
position of the beneficiaries and in the nature of their power; 
they were at one and the same time delegates and indepen- 
dent, owners and enjoyers of usufruct
 and the former or the 
latter character prevailed amongst them according to circun1- 
stances. But, altogether, they were closely bound to Charle- 
magne, who, in a great nUlnber of cases, charged them with 
the execution of his orders in the lands they occupied. 
Abo,'e these agents, local and resident, n1agistrates or bene- 
ficiaries, were the missi dOJJzÙzici, temporary commissioners, 
charged to inspect, in the emperor's name, the condition of 
the provinces; authorized to penetrate into the interior of the 
free lands as well as of the domains granted with the title of 
benefices; having the right to reform certain abuses, and 
bound to render an account of all to their master. The missi 
dominici were the principal instruments Charlelnagne had, 
throughout the vast territory of his elnpire, of order and ad- 
ministration. 
As to the central government, setting aside for a moment 
the personal action of Charlemagne and of his counsellors, 
the general assemblies, to judge by appearances and to believe 
nearly all the modern historians, occupied a prolninent place 
in it. They were, in fact, during his reign, nl11nerous and 
active; from the year 776 to the year 813 we may count thirty- 
five of these national assemblies, March-parades and l\fay- 
parades, held at ,V orms, Valenciennes, Geneva, Padcrborn, 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle, Thionville, and se,"eral other towns, the ma- 
jority situated round about the two banks of the Rhine. The 
number and periodical nature of these great political reunions 
are undoubtedly a noticeable fact. \\That, then, ,yent on ill 
their midst? \Vhat character and weight must be attached 
to their intervention in the government of the State? It is 
important to sift this matter thoroughly. 
There is extant, touching this subject, a very curious docu- 
ment. A conteInporary and counsellor of Charlemagne, his 
cousin-german Adalbert, abbot of Corbie, had written a treat- 
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'lse entitled 0/ the Orderzizg {if the Palaæ (De Ordine Palatii), 
and designed to give an insight into the government of Char- 
lemagne, with especial reference to the national assemblies. 
This treatise was lost; but towards the close of the ninth cen- 
tury, Hincmar, the celebrated archbishop of RheÏ1ns, repro- 
duced it almost in its entirety, in the form of a letter or of in- 
structions, written at the request of certain grandees of the 
kingdom who had asked counsel of him with respect to the 
government of Carlolnan, one of the sons of Charles the Stut- 
terer. 'Ve read therein :- 
,. It was the custom at this tin1e to hold two asselnblies 
every year. . . . In both, that they Inight not seem to have 
been convoked without 1110tive, there were sublnitted to the 
examination and deliberation of the grandees . . . . and by 
virtue of orders from the king, the fragments of law called 
&aþi/ula, which the king himself had drawn up under the in- 
spiration of God or the necessity for which had been made 
Inanifest to him in the intervals between the meetings." 
Two striking facts are to be gathered from these words: 
the first, that the majority of the members composing these 
assen1blies probably regarded as a burden the necessity for 
being present at theIn, since CharleIl1agne took care to explaìn 
their convocation by declaring to them the n10tive for it and 
by always giving them something to do ; the second, that the 
proposal of the capitularies, or, in the modern phrase, the 
initiative proceeded frDln the emperor. The initiative is 
naturally exercised by him who wishes to regulate cr reform, 
and, in his time, it was especially Charlemagne who conceived 
this design. There is no doubt, however, but that the mem- 
bers of the assembly might Inake on their side such proposals 
as appeared to thenl suitable; the constitutional distrusts and 
artifices of our tin1es were assuredly unknown to Charlemagne, 
who saw in these asselnblies a means of government rather than 
a barrier to his authority. To resunle the text of Hincmar :- 
"After having received these cOlnn1unications, they de- 
liberated on then1 two or three days or more, according to 
the importance of the business. Palace-Inessengers, going 
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and comi:)g, took their questions and carried back the an- 
swers. No stranger can1e near th
 place of their meeting 
until the result of their deliberations had been able to be sub
 
mitted to the scrutiny of the great prince, who then, with the 
wisdoIn he had received frOIn God, adopted a resolution which 
all obeyed." 
The definitive resolution, therefore, depended upon Charle- 
1:nagne alone; the assembly contributed only information and 
counsel. 
Hincmar continues, and supplies details worthy of repro- 
duction, for they give an insight into the imperial government 
and the action of Charlemagne itself aInidst those most an- 
cient of the national assemblies. 
"Things went on thus for one or two capitularies, or a 
greater nU111ber, until, with God's help, all the necessities of 
the occasion were regulated. 
"Whilst these nJatters were thus proceeding out of the 
king's presence, the prince hiIuself, in the n1Ìdst of the multi- 
tude, came to the general asseInbly, was occupied in receiving 
the presents, saluting the 111en of most note, conversing with 
those he saw seldom, showing towards the elders a tender 
interest, disporting himself with the youngsters, and doing the 
saIne thing, or something like it, with the ecclesiastics as well 
as the secu
ars. However, if those who were deliberating 
about the Inatter submitted to their examination showed a de- 
sire for it, the king repaired to them and remained with then1 
as long as they wished; and then they reported to him with 
perfect faIniliarity what they thought about all matters, and 
what were the friendly discussions that had arisen aI110ngst 
them. I must not forget to say that, if the weather were fine, 
every thing took place in the open air ; otherwise, in several 
distinct buildings, \-vhere those who hafl to deliberate on the 
king's proposals were separated from the multitude of persons 
come to t'he assembly, and then the men of greater note were 
admitted. The places appointed for the meeting of the lords 
were divided into two parts, in such sort that the bishops, 
the abbots, and the clerics of hi
h rank might ll1eet without 
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mixture with the laity. In the same way the counts and other 
chiefs of the State underwent separation, in the morning, un- 
til, whether the king was present or 
bsent, all were gathered 
together; then the lords above specified, the clerics on their 
side, and the laics on theirs, repaired to the hall which had 
been assigned to them, and where seats had been with due hon- 
our prepared for theln. When the lords laical and ecclesiastical 
were thus separated fro In the multitude, it remained in their 
power to sit separately or together, according to the nature of 
the business they had to deal with, ecclesiastical, secular, or 
lllixed. In the same way, if they wished to send for anyone, 
either to demand refreshment, or to put any question and to 
dismiss him after getting what they wanted, it was at their op- 
tion. Thus took place the examination of affairs proposed to 
theln by the king for deliberation. 
" The second business of the king was to ask of each what 
there was to report to him, or enlighten hÌ1n touching the part 
of the kingdom each had come from. Not only was this per- 
mitted to all, but they were strictly enjoined to make enquiries 
during the interval between the assemblies, about what hap- 
pened within or without the kingdom; and they were bound 
to seek knowledge frOln foreigners as weB as natives, enemies 
as well as friends, sOlnetimes by employing emissaries, and 
without troubling themselves much about the manner in which 
they acquired their information. The king wished to know 
whether in any part, in any corner of the kingdom, the people 
were restless, and what was the cause of their restlessness; 
or whether there had happened any disturbance to which it 
was necessary to draw the attention of the council-general, and 
other similar matters. He sought also to know whether any 
of the subjugated nations were inclined to revolt; whether any 
of those that had revolted seemed disposed towards submis- 
sion; and whether those that were still independent were 
threatening the kingdom with any attack. On all these sub- 
jects, whenever there was any manifestation of disorder or 
danger, he demanded chiefly what were the nlotives or occa- 
sion of them." 
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There is need of 110 gïeaL reflection to recognize the true 
cbaracter of these assemblies: it is clearly inlprintcd on the 
sketch drawn by Hincmar. The figure of Charlemagne alone 
fills the picture: he is the centre-piece of it and the soul of 
every thing. 'Tis he who wills that the national assemblies 
should meet and deliberate; 'tis he who inquires into the 
state of the country; 'tis he proposes and approves of, or re- 
jects the laws; with him rests will and n10tive, initiative and 
decision. lIe has a luind sufficiently judicious, unshackled, 
and elevated to understand that the nation ought not to be 
left in darkness about its affairs, and that he himself has need 
of conl1uunicating with it, of gathering inforn1ation fronl it, 
and of learning its opinions. But we have here no exhibition 
of great political liberties, no people discussing its interests 
and its business, interfering effectually in the adoption of res- 
olutions, and, in fact, taking in its governluent so active and 
decisive a part as to have a right to say that it is self-govern- 
ing, or, in other words, a free people. It is Charlemagne, and 
he alone who governs; it is absolute government marked by 
prudence, ability, and grandeur. 
'Vhen the mind dwells upon the state of Gallo-Frankish 
society in the eighth century, there is nothing astonishing in 
such a fact. Whether it be civilized or barbarian, that which 
every society needs, that which it seeks and deluands first of 
all in its government, is a certain degree of goo d sense and 
strong will, of intelligence and inn3.te influence, so far as the 
public interests are concerned j qualities, in fact, which suffice 
to keep social order maintained or make it realized, and pro- 
Iuote respect for individual rights and the progress of the 
general well-being. This is the essential ailn of every COIn. 
nlunity of men; and the institutions and guarantees of free 
government are the means of attaining it. It is clear that, in 
the eighth century, on the ruins of the Roman and beneath the 
blows of the barbaric world, the Gallo-Frankish nation, vast 
and without cohesion, bruitish and ignorant, was incapable of 
bringing forth, so to speak, from its own womb, with the aid 
of its own wisdom and \'Ïrtue, a government of the kind. A 
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host of different forces, without enlightenment and without re.. 
straint, were every where and incessantly struggling for do- 
minion, or, in other words, were ever troubling and endanger.. 
ing the social condition. Let there but arise in the midst of 
this chaos of unruly forces and selfish passions, a great Inan, 
one of those elevated minds and strong characters that can 
understand the essential aim of society and then urge it for
 
ward
 and at the same tinle keep it well in hand on the roads 
that leads thereto, and such a Inan will soon seize and exer- 
cise the personal power ahnost of a despot, and people will 
not only Inake him welcome, but even celebrate his praises, 
for they do not quit the substance for the shadow, or sacrifice 
the end to the means. Such was the empire of Charlemagne. 
Amongst annalists and historians, SOIne, treating hiin as a 
Jnere conqueror and despot, have ignored his merits and his 
glory; others, that they might adlnire hirn without scruple, 
have made of him a founder of free institutions, a constitu- 
tional monarch. Both are equally mistaken, Charlemagne 
was,indeed, a conqueror and a despot; but by his conquests and 
his personal power he, so long as he was by, that is, for six and 
forty years, saved Gallo-Frankish society froln barbaric inva- 
sion without and anarchy within. That is the characteristic 
of his government and his title to glory. 
\Vhat he was in his wars and his general relations with his 
nation has just been seen; he shall now be exhibited in all 
his administrative activity and his intellectual life, as a legisla- 
tor anel as a friend to the human mind. The same man will 
be recognized in every case; he will grow in greatness, with. 
out changing, as he appears under his various aspects. 
There are often joined together, under the title of Caþitu- 
laries (caþitula, small chapters, articles) a n1ass of Acts, very 
different in point of dates and objects, which are attributed 
indiscrin1inately to Charlelnagne. This is a mistake. The 
Caþitulari'es are the laws or legislative n1easures of the Frank- 
ish kings. 1\IerovingÏ:1n as well as Carlovingian. Those of 
the 1ferovingians are few in number and of slight importance, 
and amongst those of the Carlovingians, which amount to 152, 
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65 only are due to Charlemagne. 'Vhen an attempt is made 
to classify these last according to their object, it is impossible 
not to be struck with their incoherent variety j and several of 
them are such as we should now-a-days be surprised to meet 
with in a code or in a special law. Alnongst Charlemagne's 
65 Capitularies, which contain I IS I articles, Inay be counted 
87 of moral, 293 of political, 130 of penal, 110 of civil, 85 of 
religious, 305 of canonical, 73 of domestic, and 12 of in- 
cidental legislation. And it must not be supposed that all 
these articles are really acts of legislation, laws properly so 
called; we find amongst them the texts of ancient national 
laws revised and promulgated afresh; extracts from and ad- 
ditions to these same ancient laws, Salic, Lombard, and Ba- 
varian; extracts frOln acts of councils; instructions given by 
Charlemagne to his envoys in the provinces j questions that 
he proposed to put to the bishops or counts ,vhen they came 
to the national assembly; answers given by Charlemagne to 
questions addressed to him by the bishops, counts, or COln- 
missioners (1ltissi dominici); judgments, decrees, royal pardons 
and simple notes that Charlemagne seems to have had written 
down for himself alone, to remind him of what he proposed 
to do; in a word, neady all the various acts which could pos- 
sibly have to be framed by an earnest, far-sighted, and active 
government. Often, indeed, these Capitularies have no im- 
perative or prohibitive character; they are siu1ple counsels, 
purely moral precepts. We read therein, for exan1ple,- 
" Covetousness doth consist in desiring that which others 
possess, and in giving away naught of that which oneself 
possesseth; according to the Apostle, it is the root of all 
evil." 
And,- 
" IIospitality must be practised." 
The Capitularies which have been classed under the heads 
of þolitical, þenal, and ct1llollicallegislatioJl are the most numer- 
ous, and arc those which bear most decidedly an imperative 
or prohibitive stamp; amongst them a prominent place is 
held by measures of political economy, administration, and 
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police; you wiiI find therein an attempt to put a fixed price 
on provisions, a real trial of a maximum for cereals, and a 
prohibition of luendicity, with the following clause :- 
"If such mendicants be met with, and they labour not 
with their hands, let none take thought about giving unto 
them." 
The interior police of the palace was regulated thereby, 
as well as that of the empire :- 
"\Ve do will and decree that none of those who serve in 
our palace shall take leave to receive therein any man who 
seeketh refuge there and cometh to hide there, by reason of 
theft, homicide, adultery, or any other crime. rrhat if any 
free man do break through our interdicts and hide such 
malefactor in our palace, he shall be bound to carry him on 
his shoulders to the public quarter, and be there tied to the 
same stake as the malefactor." 
Certain Capitularies have been termed 1'eligiolts legislation 
in contra-distinction to canonical legislation, because they are 
really admonitions, religious exhortations, addressed not to 
ecclesiastics alone, but to the faithful, the Christian people in 
general, and notably characterized by good sense and, one 
might almost say, freedom of thought. 
For exanlple,- 
" Beware of venerating the names of martyrs falsely so- 
called, and the memory of dubious saints." 
"Let none suppose that prayer cannot be made to God 
save in three tongues [probably Latin, Greek, and Germanic, 
or perhaps the vulgar tongue; for the last was really begin- 
ning to take form], for God is adored in aU tongues, and man 
is heard if he do but ask for the things that be right." 
These details are put forward that a proper idea may be 
obtained of Charlemagne as a legislator, and of what are 
called his laws. \Ve have here, it will be seen, no ordinary 
legislator and no ordinary laws; we see the work, with infinite 
variations and in disconnected form, of a prodigiously ener. 
getic and watchful master, who had to think and provide for 
every thing, who had to be every where the moving and the 
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regulating spirit. This uni,'ersal and untiring energy is the 
grand characteristic of Charlemagne"s govE:rnment , and wa.s, 
perhaps, what made his superiority most incontestable and 
his power most efficien t. 
I t is noticeable that the majority of Charlemagne's 
Capitularies belong to that epoch of his reign when he was 
Emperor of the \Vest, when he was invested \vith all the splen- 
dour of sovereign power. Of the 65 Capitularies classed 
under different heads, 13 only are previous to the 25th of 
I)ecember, 800, the date of his coronation as emperor at 
Rome; 52 are comprised between the years 801 and 804. 
The energy of Charlemagne as a warrior and a politician 
having thus been exhibited, it relnains to say a few \Yords 
about his intellectual energy. For that is by no means the 
least original or least grand feature of his character and his 
influence. 

10dern times and civilized society have more than once 
seen despotic sovereigns filled with distrust towards scholars 
of exalted intellect, especially such as cultivated the moral 
and political sciences, and little inclined to admit them 
to their favour or to public office. There is no knowing 
whether, in our days, with onr freedmll of thought and of 
the press, Charlemagne would have been a stranger to this 
feeling of antipathy; but what is certain is that in his day. in 
the midst of a barbaric society, there was no inducement to 
it, and that, by nature, he was not disposed to it. His power 
was not in any respect questioned; distinguished intellects 
were very rare; Charlemagne had too n1uch need of their 
services to fear their criticisms, and they, on their part, were 
more anxious to second his efforts than to show, towards him, 
any thing like exaction or independence. He gave rein, 
therefore, without any embarrassment or Inisgiving to his 
spontaneous inclination towards them, their studies, their 
labours, and their influence. He drew thenl into the n1an- 
agell1ent of affairs. In Guizot's History of Civilizatioll Ùl 
Frallce, there is a list of the names and works of twenty-three men 
of the eighth and ninth century who have escaped oblivion. 
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and they are all found grouped about Charlemagne as his own 
habitual advisers, or assigned by him as advisers to his sons 
Pepin anù Louis in Italy and ,Aquitania, or sent by him to all 
points of his empire as his commissioners (missi domÙzicz), or 
charged in his name with illlportant negotiations. And those 
whom he did not employ at a distance formed, in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood, a learned and industrious society, a school 
if the palace, according to some 1110dern commentators, but an 
acadclIl)' and not a school, according to others, devoted rather 
to conversation than to teaching. It probably fulfilled both 
lnissions; it attended Charlemagne at his various residences, 
at one time working for him at q;Jestions he invited thel11 to 
deal with, at another giving to the regular c01l1ponents of his 
court, to his children and to himself lessons in the different 
sciences called liberal, grammar, rhetoric, logic, astronolny, 
geometry, and even theology and the great religious problellls 
it was beginning to discuss. Two men, .Alcuin and Eginhard 
have remained justly celebrated in the literary history of the 
age. Alcuin ,vas the principal director of the school of the 
palace, and the favourite, the learned adviser of Charlemagne. 
"If your zeal were ilnitated," said he one day to the elllperor, 
" perchance one might see arise in France a new Athens, far 
more glorious than the ancient-the Athens of Christ.'Y 
Eginhard, who was younger, received his scientific education 
in the school of the palace, and was head of the public works 
to Charlemagne, before becon1Ïng his biographer, and, at a 
later period, the intin1ate ad \riser of hi3 son Louis the De- 
bonnair. Other scholars of the school of the palace, 
 \ugilbert, 
Leidrade, Adalharcl, i-\.gob:1rd, Theodulph, were abbots of St. 
Riquier or Corbi
, archbishops of Lyons, and bishops of 
Orleans. They had all assuIl1ed, in the schoo] itself. names 
illustrious in pagan antiquity j Alcuin called himself FlaCCltj' " 
Angilbert, HonuT,. Theodulph, Filldllr. Charlemagne him- 
self had been pleased to take, in their society, a great nan1e 
uf olLl, but he held borrowed from the history of the Hebrews 
-he calleù hilnsclf Da'l!id,. and Eginhard, animated, no doubt, 
by the saIne sentiments, wa,s Bezaleel, that nephew of 1ioses 
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to whom God had granted the gift of knowing how to work 
skilfully in wood and all the materials which served for the 
construction of the ark and the tabernacle. Either in the life- 
time of their royal patron or after his death all these scholars 
became great dignitaries of the Church, or ended their lives 
in monasteries of note; but, so long as they lived, they served 
Charlemagne or his sons not only with the deyotion of faithful 
advisers, but also as followers proud of the master who had 
known how to do them honour by Inaking use of them. 
It was without effort and by natural sympathy that Charle. 
magne had inspired them with such sentiments; for he too 
really loved sciences, literature, and such studies as were then 
possible, and he cultivated them on his own account and for 
his own pleasure, as a sort of conquest. It has been doubted 
whether he could write, and an expression of Eginharcl's might 
authorize such a doubt; but according to other evidence and 
even according to the passage in Eginhard, one is inclined to 
believe ll1erely that Charlemagne strove painfully, and without 
much success, to write a good hand. He had learnt Latin, 
and he understood Greek. He caused to be commenced, and, 
perhaps, himself con1menced the drawing up of the first Ger- 
manic grammar. He ordered that the old barbaric poems, in 
which the deeds and wars of the ancient kings were celebrated, 
should be collected for posterity. He gave Germanic names 
to the twelve months of the year. He distinguished the wind 
by twelve special terms, whereas before his time they had 
but four designatiods. He paid great attention to astron- 
omy. Being troubled one day at no longer seeing in the fir- 
Jnmnent one of the known planets, he wrote to Alcuin, "'Vhat 
thinkest thou of this /lIars, which last year, being conèealed 
in the sign of Cancer, was intercepted from the sight of men 
by the light of the sun? Is it the regular course of his rev- 
olution? Is it the influence of the sun? Is it a miracle? 
Could he have been two years about performing the course 
of a single one?" In theological studies and discussions he 
exhibited a particular and grave interest. "It is to him," 
say 
I
1. Ampère and I-Iauréau, "that we must refer the 
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honour of the decision taken in 794 by the Council of 
Frankfort in the great dispute about images; a temperate 
decision which is as far removed from the infatuation of the 
image-worshippers as from the frenzy of the image-breakers." 
And at the same time that he thus took part in the great ec- 
clesiastical questions, Charlemagné paid zealous attention to 
the instruction of the clergy whose ignorance he deplored. 
" Ah," said he one day, "if only I had about me a dozen der- 
ics learned in all the sciences, as Jerome and Augustin 
were! " '
lith all his puissance it was not in his power to 
111ake J eromes and Augustins; but he laid the foundation, in 
the cathedral churches and the great monasteries, of episco- 
pal and cloistral schools for the education of ecclesiastics, and, 
carrying his solicitude still farther, he recommended to the 
bishop and abbots that, in those schools, " they should take 
care to make no difference between the sons of serfs and of free 
men, so that they might come and sit on the same benches 
to study grammar, music, and arithlnetic" [Capitularies of 
789, art. 70]. Thus, in the eighth century, he foreshadowed 
the extension which, in the nineteenth, was to be accorded to 
primary instruction, to the advantage and honour not only of 
the clergy, but also of the whole people. 
After so much of war and toil at a distance, Charlemagne 
was now at Aix-Ia-Chapellè, finding rest in this work of peace- 
tul civilization. He was embellishing the capital which he 
had founded, and which was called the king's court. He had 
built there a grand basilica, magnific
ntly adorned. He was 
completing his own palace there. He fetched from Italy 
clerics skilled in church music, a pious joyance to which he 
\Vas 1nuch devoted, and which he recommended to the bishops 
of his empire. In the outskirts of Aix-b.-Chapelle" he gave 
full scope," says Eginhard, "to his delight in riding and 
hunting. Baths of naturally-tepid water gave hiln great 
pleasure. Being passionately fond of swilnming, he became 
so dexterous that none could be compared with him. He in- 
vited not only his sons, but also his friends, the grandees of 
his court, and sometimes even the soldiers of his guard, to 
16 
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bathe with him, insolnuch that there were often a hur-dred 
and more persons bathing at a tÏIne." When age arrived, he 
made no alteration in his bodily habits j but, at the same 
time, instead of putting away frOin him (
e thought of death, 
he was much taken up with it, and prep2.red himself for it 
with stern severity. He drew up, modified, and completed 
his will several times over. Three years before his death he 
made out the distribution of his treasures, his Inoney, his 
wardrobe, and all his furniture, in the presence of his friends 
and his officers, in order that their voice might insure, after 
his death, the execution of this partition, and he set down his 
intentions in this respect in a written sumlnary, in which he 
massed all his riches in three grand lots. The first two were 
divided into twenty-one portions, which were to be distributed 
amongst the twenty-one metropolitan churches of his em- 
pire. After having put these first two lots under seal, he 
willed to preserve to himself his usual enjoyment of the third 
so long as he lived. But after his death or voluntary renun- 
ciation of the things of this world, this same lot was to be 
subdivided into four portions. His intention was that the 
first should be added to the twenty-one portions which were 
to go to the metropolitan churches; the second set aside for 
his sons and daughters, and for the sons and daughters of 
his sons, and redivided amongst them in a just and proportion- 
ate lnanner; the third dedicated, according to the usage of 
Christians, to the necessities of the poor; and, lastly, the 
fourth distributed in tht: same way, under the name of ahns, 
amongst the servants, of both sexes, of the palace for their 
1iíetime. . . . . As for the books of which he had alnassed a 
large number in his library, he decided that those who 
wished to have them might buy them at their proper value, 
and that the Inoney whicb. they produced should be distributed 
alnongst the poor." 
Having thus carefuI1y regulated his own private affairs 
and bounty, he, two years later. in 813, took measures neces- 
sary for the regulation, after his death, of public affairs. He 
had lost, in 81 I, his eldest SOlI CharleSr who had been his con- 
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stant companion in his wars, and, in 810, his second son Pepin, 
whom he had made king of Italy; and he summoned to his 
side his third son Louis, king of Aquitaine, who was destined 
to succeed him. He ordered the convocation of five local 
councils which were to assemble at 1\1ayence, Rheims, Châ- 
Ions, Tours, and Arles, for the purpose of bringing about, 
subject to the king's ratification, the reforms necessary in the 
Church. Passing from the affairs of the Church to those of 
the State, he convoked at Aix-Ia-Chapelle a general assembly 
of bishops, abbots, counts, laic grandees, and of the entire peo- 
ple, and, holding council in his palace with the chief amongst 
theIn, "he invited them to make his son Louis king-emperor; 
whereto all assented, saying that it was very expedient, and 
pleasing, also, to the people. On Sunday in the next month. 
August 813, Charlemagne repaired, crown on head, with his 
son Louis to the cathedral of Aix-Ia-Chapelle, laid upon the 
altar another crown, and, after praying, addressed to his son 
a solcI11n exhortation respecting all his duties as king to- 
wards God and the Church, towards his family and his peo- 
ple, asked hiln if he were funy resolved to fulfil them, and, at 
the answer that he was, bade him take the crown that lay 
upon the altar, and place it with his own hands upon his 
head, which Louis did amidst the acclalnations of all present, 
who cried, 'Long live the emperor Louis!' Charlemagne 
then declared his son emperor jointly with him, and ended 
the solemnity with these words: 'Blessed be Thou, 0 Lord 
God, who hast granted me grace to see with 111ine own eyes 
my son seated on 111Y throne!'" And Louis set out again 
immediately for Aquitaine. 
He was never to see his father again. Charlemagne, af- 
ter his son's departure, went out hunting, according to his 
custom, in the forest of Ardenne, and continued during the 
whole autuilln his usual mode of life. " But in January, 814, 
he was taken ill," says Eginhard, "of a violent fever, which 
kept him to his bed. Recurring forthwith to the remedy he or- 
dinarily employed against fever, he abstained from all nourish. 
ment, per<maded th:lt this diet would suffice to drive a.way or 
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at the least assuage the Inalady; but added to the fever came 
that pain in the side which the Greeks call þleurisy,. neverthe- 
léss the en1peror persisted in his abstinence, supporting his 
body only by drinks taken at long intervals j and on the sev- 
c'1th day after that he had taken to his bed, having received 
I :1e holy communion," he expired about nine, a. In., on Satur- 
d
lY, the 28th of January, 814, in his seventy-first year. 
"After perfornlance of ablutions and funeral duties, the 
corpse was carried away and buried, mnidst the profound 
Inourning of all the people, in the church he had himself had 
built; and above his tonlb there was put up a gilded arcade 
with his ilnage and this superscription: 'In this tomb re- 
poseth the body of Charles, great and orthodox emperor, 
who did gloriously extend the kingdom of the Franks, and did 
govern it happily for forty-seven years. He died at the age 
of seventy years, in the year of the Lord 814, in the seventh 
year of the I ndiction, on the 5 th of the Kalends of Feb- 
ruary.' " 
If we sum up his designs and his achievements, we find 
an admirably sound idea and a vain dream, a great success 
and a great failure. 
Charlemagne took in hand the work of placing upon a 
solid foundation the Frankish Christian dominion by stop- 
ping, in the north and south, the flood of barbarians and 
Arabs, Paganism and Islamism. In that he succeeded: thç 
inundations of Asiatic populations spent their force in vain 
against the GaBic frontier. \Vestern and Christian Europe 
was placed, territorially, beyond reach of attacks from the 
foreigner and infidel. No sovereign, no hU111an being, per- 
haps, ever rendered greater service to the civilization of the 
world 
Charlemagne formed another conception and made an- 
other attelnpt. Like more than one great barbaric warrior, 
he admired the Roman empire that had faBen, its vastness 
all in one, and its powerful organization under the hand of a 
single master. He thought he could resuscitate it, durably, 
through the victory of a new people and a new f
ith, by th
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hand of Franks and Christians. \Vith this view he laboured 
to conquer, convert, and govern. He tried to be at one and 
the same time, Cresar, Augustus, and Constantine. And for 
a lnoment he appeared to have succeeded; but the appear- 
ance passed away with himself. The unity of the empire and 
the absolute power of the emperor were buried in his grave. 
The Christian religion and human liberty set to work to pre- 
pare for Europe other governments and other destinies. 
Great men do great things which would not get done with- 
out then1; they set their mark plainly upon history; which 
realizes a portion of their ideas and wishes; but they are far 
from doing all they meditate, and they know not all they do. 
1'hey are at one and the same time instrulnents and free agents 
in a general design which is infinitely above their ken, and 
which, even if a glimpse of it be caught, remains inscrutable 
to them-the design of God towards n11.nkind. \Vhen great 
men understand that such is their position and accept it, they 
show sense and they work to some purpose. \Vhen they do not 
recognize the limits of their free agency and the veil which 
hides from their eyes the future they are labouring for, they 
become the dupes and frequently the victims of a blind pride 
which events in the long run always end by exposing and pun- 
ishing. 
Amongst men of his rank Charlemagne has had this singu- 
lar good fortune that his error, his misguided attempt at ilnpe- 
rialism, perished with him, ,vhilst his salutary achievement, the 
territorial security of Christian Europe, has been durable, to 
the great honour as well as great pr05t of European civiliza- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


DECAY AND FALL OF THE CARLOVINGIANS. 


FROM the death of Charlen1agne to th
 accession of Hugh 
Capet, that is, fron1 814 to 987, tti:-teen kings sat upon the 
throne of France. vVhat then, became, under their reign and 
in the course of those hundred and. seventy-three years, of the 
two great facts which swayed the Inind and occupied the life 
of Charlemagne? \Vhat becan1e, that is, of the solid territorial 
foundation of the kingdoin of Christian France through efficient 
repression of foreign invasion, and of the unity of that vast eIn- 
pire wherein Charlemagne had atteI11pted and hoped to resus- 
citate the Roman elnpire ? 
The fate of those two facts is the very history of France 
under the Carlovingian dynasty; it is the only portion of the 
events of that epoch which still deserves attention now-a-days, 
for it is the only on
 which has exercised any great and lasting 
influence on the general history of France. 
Attempts at foreign invasion of France were renewed very 
orten and in many parts of Gallo-Frankish territory during the 
whole duration of the Carlovingian dynasty, and, even though 
they failed, they caused the population of the kingdom to 
suffer from cruel ravages. Charlemagne, even after his suc- 
cesses against the different barbaric invaders, had foreseen the 
evils which would be inflicted on France by the most formid- 
able and most detennined of theIn, the N orthmen, coming by 
sea and landing on the coast. 1'he most closely contempo- 
raneous and most given to detail of his chroniclers, the monk 
of 51. Gall, tells in prolix and pOtnpons but evidently heart-felt 
and sincere tenns the tale of the great emperor's far-sighted- 
ness. "Charks, who was ever astir," says he, "arrived by 
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mere hap and unexpectedly in a certain town of N arbonnese 
Gaul. 'Vhilst he was at dinner and was as yet unrecognized 
of any, some corsairs of the N orthmen came to ply their 
piracies in the very port. "Vhen their vessels were descried, 
they were supposed to be Jewish traders according to some, 
African according to others, and British in the opinion of 
others; but the gifted monarch, perceiving, by the build and 
lightness of the craft, that they bare not Inerchandize but foes, 
said to his own folk, "These vessels be not laden with Iner- 
chandize, but nlanned with cruel foes." At these words all 
the Franks, in rivalry one with another, run to their ships, 
but uselessly: for the N orthmen, indeed, hearing that yonder 
was he whom it was still their wont to call Charles the I-I
lln- 
mer, feared lest all their fleet should be taken or destroyed 
in the port, and they avoided, by a flight of inconceivable 
rapidity, not only the glaives, but even the eyes of those who 
were pursuing theine 
" Pious Charles, however, a prey to well-grounded fear, 
rose up from table, stationed himself at a window looking 
eastward, and there remained a long while and his eyes were 
filled with tears. As none durst question hiIn, this warlike 
prince explained to the grandees who were about his person 
the cause of his nlovement and of his tears: ,; I{now ye, In)' 
lieges, wherefore I weep so bitterly? Of a surety I fear not 
lest these fellows should succeed in injuring nle by their 
Iniserable piracies; but it grieveth Ine deeply that, whilst I 
live, they should have been nigh to touching at this shore, 
and I anI a prey to violent sorrow when I foresee what evils 
they will heap upon IllY descendants and their people.' " 
The forecast and the dejection of Charles were not 
unreasonable. It will be found that there is speciallnention 
made, in the chronicles of the ninth and tenth centuries, of 
forty-seven incursions into France of Norwegian, Danish, 
SwedIsh, and Irish pirates, all comprised under the name of 
Northmen ; and, doubtless, many other incursions of this 
gravity have left no trace in history. "The Northlnen," says 
M. Fauriel, "descended frOlTI the north to the south by a 
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sort of natural gradation or ladder. The ScheIdt was the first 
river by the mouth of which they pelletr
ted inland; the 
Seine was the second; the Loire the third. The aJvance 
was threatenin
 for the countries traversed by the G;.uonne; 
and it was in 844 that vessels freighted with N orthmen for 
the first tÏ1ne ascended this last river to a considerable dis
 
tance inland, and there took immense booty. . . The following 
year they pillaged and burnt Saintes. In 846 they got a
 
far as L
lnoges. The inhabitants, finding then1selves una. 
ble to Inake head against the d3untless pirates, abandoned 
their hearths, together with all they had not tin1e to carry 
away. Encouraged by these successes the Northmen rëap- 
peared next year upon the coasts and in the rivers of Aqui- 
taine, and they attempted to take Bordeaux, whence they 
were valorously repulsed by the inhabitant
; but in 84 8 , 
having once 1l10re n1ade siege to that city, they were adlnitted 
into it at night by the Jews, who were there in great force; 
the city was given up to plunder and conflagration; a portion 
of the people was scattered abroad and the rest put to the 
sword." I'ours, Rouen, ....A ngers, Orleans, 11eaux, Toulouse, 
Saint-Lô, Bayeux, Evreux, Nantes, and Beauvais, some of 
then1 more than once, met the fate of Saintes, LiInoges, and 
Bordeaux. The monasteries and churches, wherein they 
hoped to find treasures, were the favourite ohject of the 
N orthlnen's enterprises; in particular, they plundered, at the 
gates of Paris, the abbey of St. Gennain des Prés and that of 
St. Denis, whence they carried off the abbot, who could not 
purchase his freedoln save by a heavy ransom. They pene- 
trated morc than onc
 into Paris itself, and subjected many 
of its quarters to contributions or pillage. The populations 
grew into the habit of suffering and fleeing; and the local 
lords, and even the kings, Inade arrangements SOlnetilnes 
with the pirates either for saving the royal dOlnains frOln 
the ravages, or for having their own share therein. In 85 0 . 
Pepin, king of Aquitaine, and brother of Charles the Bald, 
came to an understanding with the N orthmen who had 
ascended the Garonne 
nd were threatening 1'oulouse. 
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" They arrived under his guidance," says 1\'1. :Fauriel, " they 
laid siege to it, took it and plundered it, not halfwise, not 
hastily, as folks who feared to be surprised, but leisurely, with 
all security, by virtue of a treaty of alliance with one of the 
kings of the country. Throughout Aquitaine there was but 
one cry of indignation against Pepin, and the popularity of 
Charles was increased in proportion to all the horror inspired 
by the ineffable misdeed of his adversary. Charles the Bald 
himself, if he did not ally hirns.elf, as Pepin did, with the 
invaders, took scarce any interest in the fa,te of the popula- 
tions and scarcely more trouble to protect them, for I-lincmar, 
archbishop of Rheims, wrote to him in 859 : " 1fany folks say 
that you are incessantly repeating that it is not for you to 
Inix yourself up with these depredations and robberies, 
and that everyone has but to defend himself as best he 
may." 
It were tedious to relate or even to enumerate all these 
incursions of the Northmen, with their monotonous incidents. 
\\Then their frequency and their general character has been 
notified, all has been done that is due to thein frOin history. 
However there are three on which it may be worth while to 
dwell particularly, by reason of their grave historical conse- 
quences, as well as of the dramatic details which have been 
transmitted to us about them. 
In the middle and during the last half of the ninth cen- 
tury, a chief of the N orthmen, named Hastenc or Hastings, 
appeared several tÎ1nes over on the coasts and in the rivers 
of France, with numerous vessels and a following. He had 
also with him, say the chronicles, a young Norwegian or Dan- 
ish prince, Biærn, called lronsides, whom he had educated, 
and who had preferred sharing the fortunes of his governor 
to living quietly with the king his father. After several ex- 
peditions into \Vestern France, Hastings becmne the then1e 
of terrible and very probably fabulous stories. He extended 
his cruises, they say, to the Mediterranean, and, having 
an ived at the coast,s .of Tuscany, within sight of a city which 
in his ignorance he took for I{omc, he resolved to pil
age it; 
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but, not feeling strong enough to attack it by assault, he sent 
to the bishop to say he was very ill, felt a wish to become a 
Christian, and be 6 ged to be baptized. Some days afterwards 
his comrades spread a report that he was dead, and clailned 
for hiln the honours of a solemn buria1. The bishop con- 
sented; the coffin of Hastings was carried into the church, 
attended by a large nUlnber of his followers, without visible 
weapons; but, in the lniddle of the cerel11ony, IIastings sud- 
denly leaped up, sword in hand, from his coffin; his followers 
displayed the weapons they had concealed, closed the doors, 
slew the priests, pillaged the ecclesiastical treasures, and re- 
embarked before the very eyes of the stupefied population, 
to go and resume, on the coasts of France, their incursions 
and their ravages. 
'Vhether they were true or false, these rumours of bold 
artifices and distant expeditions on the part of Hastings ag- 
gravated the dismay inspired by his appearance. He pen- 
etrated into the interior of the country in Poi tau, Anjou, 
Brittany, and along the Seine; pillaged the monasteries of 
J umièges, St. Vaudrille, and St. E\'roul ; took possession of 
Chartres and appeared before Paris, where Charles the Bald, 
entrenched at St. Denis, was deliberating with his prelates 
and barons as to how he might resist the N orthmen or treat 
with them. The chronicle says that the barons advised re- 
sistance, but that the king preferred negotiation, and sent the 
Abbot of St. Denis, " the which was an exceeding wise man," 
to Hastings, who, "after long parley and by reason of large 
gifts and promises," consented to stop his cruising-s, to be- 
come a Christian and to settle in the countship of Chartres, 
"which the king gave hiln as an hereditary possession, with 
all its appurtenances." According to other accounts, it was 
only some years later, under the young king Louis 111., granù- 
son of Charles the Bald, that Hastings was induced, either by 
reverses or by payment of money, to cease from his piracies 
and accept in recompense the countship of Chartres. What- 
ever may have been the date, he was, it is believed, the first 
chieftain of the N orthmen who renounced a life of adventure 
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and plunder, to become, in France, a great landed proprietor 
and 3 count of the king's. Prince Biærn then separated from 
his governor and put again to sea, "laden with so rich a 
booty that he could ne\Ter feel any want of wealth; but a 
tempest swallowed up a great part of his fleet, and cast him 
npon the coasts of Friesland, where he died soon after, for 
which Hastings was exceeding sorry." 
,A. greater chieftain of the N orthmen than Hastings was 
soon to follow his example and found Normandy in France; 
but before Rolf, that is, l
ollo, came and gave the nam@ of 
his race to a French province, the piratical N orthn1en were 
again to attempt a greater blow against France and to sUÌfer 
a great reverse. 
In November, 885, under the reign of Charles tbe Fat 1 
after having, for more than forty years, irregularly ravaged 
France, they resolved to unite their forces in order at h:
ngth 
to obtain possession of Paris, whose outskirts thev had so 
{)ften pillaged without having been able to enter the heart of 
the place, in the Ile de la Cité, which had originally been and 
still was the real Paris. Two bodies of troops wer
 set in 
Illation; one, under the comlnand of Rollo, who Y.vas already 
famous amongst his comrades, marched on Rauen; the other 
went right up the course of the Seine, under the orders of Sieg- 
fried, whom the N orthlnen called their, king. Rollo took Rauen, 
and pushed on at once for Paris. Duke Renaud, general of 
the Gallo-Frankish troops, went to encounter hiln on the 
banks of the Eure, and sent to hin1, to sound his intentions.. 
Hastings, the newly-n1ade count of Chartres. "V aliant "Yar
 
riors," said Hastings to Rollo, "whence come ye? 'Yhat seek 
ye here? 'Vhat is the nalne of your lord and master? Tell t!
 
this; far we be sent unto rou by the king of the Franks." 
" \Ve be Danes," answered Rollo, "and all be equally ll1as- 
ters amongst us. \Ve be CaIne to drive out the inhabitants of 
this land, and to subject it as our own country. But who art 
thou, thou who speakest so glibly?" " Y e have sometime 
heard tell of one Hastings, who, issuing forth from amongst 
).ou r came hither with much shipping and Inade desert a great 
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part of the kingdom of the Franks?" " Yes," said Rollo, 
"we have heard tell of him; Hastings began well and ended 
ilL" " Will ye yield you to King Charles?" asked I-Iastings. 
" We yield," was the an::;wer, ., to none; all that we shall 
take by our arnlS we will keep as our right. Go and tell this, 
if thou wilt, to the king, whose envoy thou boastest to be." 
l.{astings returned to the Gallo-Frankish army, and Rollo pre- 
pared to march on Paris. Hastings had gone back sonle- 
what troubled in mind. N ow there was an10ngst the Franks 
one Count Tetbold (Thibault), who greatly coveted the 
countship of Chartres, and he said to Hastings, "Why sluln- 
berest thou softly; Knowest thou not that King Charles cloth 
purpose thy death by cause of all the Christian blood that 
thou didst aforetime unjustly shed? Bethink thee of all the 
evil thou hast done him, by reason whereof he purposeth to 
drive thee from his land. Take heed to thyself that thou be 
not smitten unawares." Hastings, dismayed, at once sold to 
Tetbold the town of Chartres, and, removing all that belonged 
to him, departed to go and resunle, for all that appears, his 
old course of life. 
On the 25th of November, 885, all the forces of 

:e North- 
men forn1ed a junction before Paris; se\yen hundred huge 
barques covered two leagues of the Seine, bringing, it is said, 
more than 30,000 men. The chieftains were astoni"hed at 
sight of the new fortifications of the city, a double wall of 
circumvallation, the bridges crowned with towers, and in the 
environs the ramparts of the abbeys of St. Denis and S1. Gcr- 
main solidly rebuilt. Siegfried hesitated to attack a town so well 
defended. He demanded to enter alone and have an intcI:view 
with the bishop, Gozlin. "Take pity on thyself and thy flock," 
said he to him; "let us but pass through this city j we will in 
nowise touch the town; we will do our best to preserve, for 
thee and Count Eudes, all your possessions." "This city," 
replied the bishop, "hath been confided unto us by the Em- 
peror Charles, king and ruler, under God, of the powers of the 
earth. He hath confided it unto us not that it should cause the 
ruin but the salvation of the kingdom. If peradventure these 
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walls had been confided to thy 1..ecpiilg as they have been to 
mine, wouldst thou do as thou biddest me ?" "J f ever I do so," 
answered Siegfried, "may Iny head be condemned to fall by the 
sword and serve as food to the dogs! Rut if thou yield not to 
our prayers, so soon as the sun shall con1lnence his course our 
armies will launch upon thee their poisoned arrows; and when 
the sun shall end his course, they ,,,ill give thee over to all the 
horrors of famine; and this will they do from year to year." The 
bishop, however, persisted, without further discussion; being 
as certain of Count Eudes as he was of himself. Eudes, who 
was young and but recently made count of Paris, was the 
eldest son of Robert the Strong, count of Anjou, of the same 
line as Charlemagne, and but httely slain in battle against 
the N orthmen. Paris had for defenders two heroes, one of 
the Church and the other of the Empire: the faith of the 
Christian and the fealty of the vassal; the consdentiousness 
of the priest and the honour of the warrior. 
The siege lasted thirteen months, whiles push{;d vigorously 
forward with eight several a5saults, whiles maintained by close 
inves1.rnent, and with all the alternations of success and reverse, 
all the intermixture of brilliant daring and obscure sufferings 
that can occur when the assailants are determined and the de- 
fenders devoted. Not only a contemporary but an eyewitness, 
Abbo, a monk of St. Germain des Prés, has recounted the de- 
tails in a long poelH, wherein the writer, devoid of talent, adds 
nothing to the simple representation of events; it is history 
itself which gives to Abbo's poem a high degree of interest. 
'vVe do not possess, in reference to these continual struggles 
of the Northmen with the Gallo-Frankish populations, any 
other docU1nent which is equally precise and complete, or 
which could make us so well acquainted with all the in- 
cidents, all the phases of this irregular warfare between two 
peoples, one without a government, the other without a coun- 
try. The bishop, Gozlin, died during the siege. Count 
Eudes quitted Paris for a time to go and beg aid of the em- 
peror ; 
ut the Parisians soon saw him reappear on the 
heights of Montnlartre with three battalions Df troops) and he 
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re-entered the town, spurring on his horse and strikil1g right 
and left with his battle-axe through the ranks of the dumfound- 
ed besiegers. The struggle was prolonged throughout the 
sumlner; and when, in November, 886, Charles the Fat at 
last appeared before Paris, "with a large anny of all nations," 
it was to purchase the retreat of the N orth1l1en at the cost of 
heavy ransom, and by allowing thC1l1 to go and winter in 
Burgundy, "whereof the inhabitants obeyed not the em"'" 
peror." 
Some months afterwards, in 887, Charles the Fat was de- 
posed, at a diet held on the banks of the Rhine by the gran- 
dees of Gennanic France; and Arnulf, a natural son of Carlo- 
luan, the brother of Louis 111., was proclaimed elnperor in his 
stead. At the saIne tilDe Count Eudes, the gallant defender 
of Paris, was elected king at COlnpiègne and crowned by the 
Archbishop of Sense Guy, duke of Spoleto, descended from 
Charlemagne in the female line, hastened to France and ,vas 
declared king at Langres by the bishop of that town, but re- 
turned with precipitation to Italy, seeing no chance of D1ain- 
taining himself in his French kingship. Elsewhere, Boso, 
duke of ArIes, became king of Provence, and the Burgundian 
Count Rodolph had himself crowned at St. 11aurice, in the 
Valais, king of transjuran Burgundy. There was still in 
France a legitimate Carlovingian, a son of Louis the Stutterer, 
who was hereafter to become Charles the Silnple ; but being 
only a child, he had been rejected or completely forgotten, and 
in the interval that was to elapse ere his time should m-. 
rive, kings were being made in all directions. 
In the midst of thís confusion, the Northmen, though they 
kept at a distance from Paris, pursued in Western France 
their cruising and plundering. In R.ollo they had a chieftain 
far superior to his vagabond predecessors. 1'hough he stiIJ 
led the same life that they had, he displayed therein othel 
faculties, other inclinations, other views. In his youth he had 
made an expedition to England and had there contracted a 
real friendship with the wise king Alfred the Great. During 
a campaign in Friesland he had taken prisoner Rainier. 
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count of Hainaulf
; and Alberade, countess of Brabant, made 
a request to Rollo for her husband's release, offering in re- 
turn to set free twelve captains of the N ortlunen, her prison- 
ers, and to give up all the gold she possessed. Rollo took 
only half the gold. and restored to the countess her husband. 
When, in 885, he became lnaster of Rauen, instead of devas- 
tating the city after the fashion of his kind, he respected the 
buildings, had the walls repaired, and humoured the inhab- 
;tants. In spite of his violent and extortionate practices 
.vhere he met with obstinate resistance, there were to be 
J.iscerned in hiIn syn1ptolns of more noble sentimeI1ts and of 
an instinctive leaning towa:-ds order, civilization, and gov- 
ernment. After the deposition of Charles the Fat and dur- 
ing the reign of Eudes, a lively struggle was lnaintained 
between the Frankish king and the chieftain of the North- 
Inen, who had neither of theln forgotten their early encoun.. 
terse They strove, one against the other, with varied for.. 
tunes; Eudes succeeded in beating the N orthlnen at 1\lont.. 
faucon, but was beaten in Vermandois by another band, com.. 
lnanded, it is said, by the veteran I-Iastings, sometilne Count 
of Chartres. Rollo, too, had his share at one time of suc- 
cess, at another of reverse; but he made himself master of 
several important towns, showed a disposition to treat the 
quiet populations gently, and lnade a fresh trip to England, 
during which he renewed friendly relations with her king, 
Athelstan, the successor of Alfred the Great. lIe thus be- 
came, frOll1 day to day, Inore reputable as well as Inore formi- 
dable in France, in so Inuch that Eudes himself was obliged 
to have recourse, in dealing with him, to negotiations and 
presents. vVhen, in 898, Eudes was dead and Charles the 
Silnple, at hardly nineteen years of age, had been recognized 
sole king of France, the ascendancy of Rollo becalne such 
that the necessity of treating with him was clear. In 9 I I 
Charles, by the advice of his councillors and, amongst the
n, 
of Robert, brother of the late king Eudes, who had himself 
become Count of Paris and Duke of France, sent to the chief
 
tain of the Northl11en Franco, archbishop of Rouen, with or" 
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ders to offer hin) the cession of a considerable portion of 
N eustria and the hand of his young daughter Gisèle, on con- 
dition that he became a Christian and acknowledged himself 
the king's vassal. Rollo, by the advice of his comrades, re- 
ceived these overtures with a good grace and agreed to a 
truce for three l11onths, during which they might treat about 
peace. On the day fixed, Charles accompanied by Duke Rob- 
ert, and R.ollo, surrounded by his warriors, repaired to St. 
Clair-sur-Epte, on the opposite banks of the river, and ex.. 
changed numerous nlessages. Charles offered l{ollo Flan- 
ders, which the Northlnan refused, considering it too swampy; 
as to the l11aritime portion of N eustria, he would not be con- 
tented with it; it was, he said, covered with forests, and had 
become quite a stranger to the ploughshare, by reason of the 
Northmen's incessant incursions; he demanded the addition 
of territories taken froIn Brittany, awl that the princes of that 
province, Bérenger and Alan, lords, respectively, of Redon, 
and Dol, should take the oath of fidelity to hiln. 'Vh
n n1at- 
ters had been arranged on this basis, "the bishops told R.ollo 
that he ,,,ho received stIch a gift as the duchy of Normandy 
was bound to kiss the king's foot. ' Never,' quoth Rollo, 
C will I bend the knee before the knees of any, and I will kiss 
the foot of none.' At the solicitation of the Franks he then 
ordered one of his warriors to kiss the king's foot. The 
N orthman, remaining bolt upright, took hold of the king's 
foot, raised it to his n10uth, and so made the king fall back- 
ward, which caused great bursts of laught
r and lßuch dis- 
turbance amongst the throng. Then the king and all the 
grandees who were about him, prelates, abbots, dukes, and 
counts, swore, in the naIne of the Catholic faith, that they 
would protect the patrician Rollo in his life, his members. 
and his folk, and would guarantee to hinl the possession of 
the aforesaid land, to him and his descendants for ever. 
After which the king, well-satisfied, returned to his domains; 
and H.ol1o departed with Duke Robert for the town of 
Rouen. " 
The dignity of Charles the Simple had no reason to be 
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well-satisfied; but the great political question which, a cen- 
tury before, caused Charlemagne such lively anxiety was 
solved; the lTIOst dangerous, the most incessantly renewed 
of all foreio-n invasions those of the N orthlnen , ceased to 
b , 
threaten France. The vagabond pirates had a country to 
cultivate and defend; the N orthmen were becoming French. 
No such transformation was near taking place in the case 
of the inv3.sions of the Saracens in Southern Gaul, they con- 
tinued to infest Aquitania, SeptÏ1nania, and Provence; their 
robber-hordes appeared frequently on the coasts of the Medi. 
terranean and the banks of the Rhone, at Aigues-Mortes, at 
1Iarseilles, at Aries, and in Camargue ; they sometimes pene- 
trated into Dauphiné, Rouerguc, Limousin, and Saintonge 
The author of this history saw, at the comlncncement of the 
present century, in the ITIountains of the Cévennes, the ruins 
of the towers built, a thousand years ago, by the inhabitants 
of those rugged countries, to put their falnilies and their flocks 
under shelter f-
oln the incursions of the Saracens. But these 
incursions were of short duration, and mo
t frequently under- 
taken by plunderers few in number, who retreated precipitate- 
ly with their booty. Africa was not, as Asia was, an inex- 
haustible source of nations burning to push onward, one upon 
another, to go wandering and settling elsewhere. The peo- 
ple of the north move willingly to,vards the south, where liv- 
ing is easier and pleasanter; but the people of the south are 
not Inuch disposed to Inigrate to the north, with its solI so 
h
lfd to cultivate and its leaden skies, and into the n1idst of 
its fogs and frosts. After a course of plundering in Aqui- 
tania or in Provence, the Arabs of Spain and of Africa were 
eager to recross the Pyrenees or the Mediterranean, and 
regain their own lovely climate and their life of easefulness 
that never palled. Furthennore, between Christians and 
1Iussulmans the religious antipathy was profound. The 
ChristÏJ.n missionaries were pot much given to carrying their 
pious zeal into the home of the ßlus
;ulman; and the :Nlussul- 
mans were far less disposed than the pagans to becon1e 
Christians. To preserve their conquests, the Arabs of Spain 
17 
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had to struggle against the refugee Goths in the Asturias; 
and Charlemagne, by extending those of the Franks to the 
Ebro, had given the Christian Goths a powerful alliance 
against the Spanish Mussulmans. For all these reasons the 
invasions of the Saracens in the south of France did not 
threaten, as those of the North, the security of the Gallo- 
Frankish monarchy, and the Gallo- Ronlan populations of the 
south were able to defend their national independence at the 
same time against the Saracens and the Franks. They did 
so successfully in the ninth and tenth centuries; and the 
French nlonarchy, which was being founded between the Loire 
and the Rhine, had thus for sonle tilne a breach in it without 
ever suffering serious displacenlent. 
A new people, the Hungarians, which was the only name 
then given to the Magyars, appeared at this epoch, for the 
first time, amongst the devastators of Western Europe. From 
910 to 954, as a consequence of Inovements and wars on the 
Danube, Hungarian hordes, after scouring central Gernlany, 
penetrated into Alsace, Lorraine, Chanlpagne, Burgundy, 
Berry, Dauphiné, Provence, and even Aquitaine ; but this in- 
undation was transitory, and if the populations of those coun- 
tries had much to suffer from it, the Gallo-Frankish dominion, 
in spite of inward disorder and the feebleness of the latter 
Carlovingians, was not seriously endangered thereby. 
And so the first of Charlen1agne's grand designs, the terri- 
torial security of the Gallo-Frankish and Christian dominion 
was accomplished. In the east and the north, the Germanic 
and Asiatic populations, which had so long upset it, were 
partly arrested at Its frontiers, partly incorporated regularly 
in its midst. In the south, the Mussuhnan populations which, 
In the eighth century, had appeared so near ovenvhehni ng it, 
were powerless to deal it any heavy blow. SubstantiaI1y 
France was founded. But what had bccon1e of Charle- 
magne's second grand design, the resuscitation of the ROlnan 
enlpire at the hands of the barbarians that had conquered it 
and become Christians. 
Let us leave Louis the Debonnair his traditional name.. 
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although it is not an exact rendering of that which was 'given 
l1im by his contemporaries. They called him Louis the Pious. 
And so indeed he was, sincerely and even scrupulously pious; 
but he was still more weak than pious, as weak in heart and 
character as in mind; as destitute of ruling ièeas as of 
strength of will; fluctuating at the Inercyof transitory impres- 
sions, or surrounding influences, or positional embarrass- 
ments. The nalne of Debonllair is suited to him; it ex- 
presses his Inoral worth and his political incapacity, both at 
once. 
As King of Aquitania, in the time of Charlemagne, Louis 
made himself esteemed and loved; his justice, his suavity, his 
probity, and his piety were pleasing- to the people, and his 
weaknesses disappeared under the strong hand of his father. 
\Vhen he became emperor, he began his reign by a reaction 
against the excesses, real or supposed, of the preceding reign. 
Charlen1agne's morals were far from regular. and he troubled 
himself but little about the licence prevailing in his family or 
his palace. At a distance, he ruled with a tight and a heavy 
hand. Louis established at his court, for his sisters as well 
as his servants, austere regulations. He restored to the sub- 
jugated Saxons certain of the rights of which Charlemagne 
had deprived them. He sent out every where his cOlnmis- 
sioners (mis.Ú domillici) with orders to listen to complaints and 
redress gric\-ances, and to lnitigate his father's rule, which 
was rigorous in its application and yet insufficient to repress 
disturbance, notwithstanding its preventive purpose and its 
watchful supervision. 
Aln10st simultaneously with his accession, Louis con1mitted 
an act more serious and compromising. He had, by his wife 
Hermengarcle, three sons, Lothaire, Pepin, and Louis, aged 
respectively nineteen, eleven, and eight. In 817, Louis SUI11- 
moned at Aix-Ia-Chapelle the genera] assembly of his domin- 
ions; and there, whilst declaring that" neither to those who 
were wisely-minded, nor to hiInself, did it appear expedient to 
break up, for the love he bare his sons and by the will of 
man, th(-' unity (.f th(' e;npire, presen"ed by God hiInself," he 
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had resolved to share with his eldest son, Lothaire, the 
Ï1nperial throne. Lothaire was in fact crowned emperor j and 
his two brothers, Pepin and Louis, were crowned king, "in 
order that they might reign, after their father's death and 
under their brother and lord, Lothaire, to wit: Pepin, over 

\quitaine and a great part of Southern Gaul and of Bur- 
gnndy ; Louis, beyond the Rhine, over Bavaria and the divers 
peoplets in the east of Germany." The rest of Gaul and of 
C;.crmany, as well as the kingdom of Italy, was to belong to 
Lothaire, en1peror and head of the Frankish monarchy, to 
whom his brothers would have to repair year by year to come 
to an understanding with him and receive his instructions. 
rrhe last-named kingdOln, the most ccnsiderable of the three, 
ren1ained under the direct government of Louis the Debonnair, 
and at the saIne tilne of his son Lothaire, sharing the title of 
emperor. The two other sons, Pepin and Louis, entered, not- 
withstanding their childhood, upon imInediate possession, the 
one of Aquitaine and the other of Bavaria, under the su- 
perior authority of their father and their brother, the joint 
en1perors. 
Charlemagne had vigorously ll1aintained the unity of the 
en1pirc for all that he had delegated to two of his sons, Pepin 
and Louis, the government of Italy and Aquitaine with the 
title of king. Louis the Debonnair, whilst regulating before- 
hand the division of his don1Ïnion, likewise desired, as he 
said, to Inaintain the unity of the empire. But he forgot that 
he was no Charlemagne. 
I t was not long before nU111erOUS mournful experiences 
showed to what extent the unity of the empire required per- 
sonal superiority in the elnperor, and how rapid would be the 
decay of the fabric when there remained nothing but the title 
of the founder. 
In 816 Pope Stephen IV. can1e to France to consecrate 
Louis the Debonnair elnperor. Many a time already the 
popes had rendered the Frankish kings this service and 
honour. The Franks had been proud to see their king, 
CharJeln
gne, p:otecting .t\drian J. ::1zainst the Lomb1.rds I 
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then crowned emperor at Rome by Leo 111., and then having 
his two sons, Pepin and Louis 2 crowned at Rome, by the 
same pope, kings respectively of Italy and of i\quitaine. On 
these different occasions Charlemagne, whilst testifying the 
nlost profound respect for the Pope, h,l.d;/ in his relations with 
him, always taken care to preserve, "logether with his political 
greatness, all his personal dignity, But when, in 816, the 
Franks saw Louis the Pious not :Jnly go out of Rheims to 
Illeet Stephen IV., but prostrate hímsel(, from head to foot, and 
rise only when the Pope held out 
 hand t-:) him, the specta- 
tors fdt saddened and hun1Íliated at the sight of their em- 
peror in the posture of a penitent monk, 
Several insurrections burst out in the empire; the first 
atnongst the Basques of Aquitaine j the next in Italy, where 
Bernard, son of Pepin, having, after his father's death, be- 
come king in 812, with the consent of his grandfather Charlc- 
n1agne, could not quietly see his kingdom pass into the hands 
of his cousin Lothaire at the orders of his uncle Louis. These 
two attempts were easily repressed, but the third was more 
serious. It took place in Brittany amongst those populations 
of Armorica who were still buried in their woods, and were 
excessively jealous of their independence. In 818 they took 
for king one of their principal chieftains, named Morvan; and, 
not confinIng themselves to a refusal of all tribute to the king 
of the Franks, they renewed their ravages upon the Frankish 
territories bordering on their frontier. Louis was at that time 
holding a general assembly of his dOlninions at Aix-Ia-Cha- 
pelIe; and Count Lantbert, comInandant of the marches of 
Brittany, came and reported to him what was going on. A 
Frankish monk, named Ditcar, happened to be at the assem- 
bly: he was a man of piety and sense, a friend of peace, and, 
moreover, with some kno\dcdge of the Breton king 1\10rvan, 
as his monastery had property in the neighbourhood. Him 
the en1peror commissioned to convey to the king his grievances 
and his demands. After some days' journey the n10nk passed 
the frontier and arri\'c(l at 
 \.ast space enclosed on one side 
by a noble river, and í)}1 all the others by forests and swamps, 
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hedges anù ditches. In the middle of this space was a large 
dwelling, which was Morvan's. Ditcar found it fun of 
warriors, the king having, no doubt, some expedition on 
hand. The monk announced hin1self as a lllessenger 
fron1 the Elnperor of the Franks. The style of announce- 
n1ent caused some confusion, at fir.:;t, to the Briton, who, 
however, hasted to conceal his emotion ui1der an air 
of goodwill and joyousness, to impose upon his con1- 
rades. The latter were got rid of; and the king remained 
alone ,vith the 1110nk, who explained the object of his n1ission.. 
He descanted upon the power of the Emperor Louis, re- 
counted his c0l11plaints, and warned the Briton, kindly and 
in a private capacity, of the danger of his situatIOn, a danger 
so much the greater in that he and his people woulcllneet 
with the less consideration, seeing that they kept up the 
religion of their Pagan forefathers. Thlorvan ga,re attenti\Te 
ear to this sern1on, with his eyes fixed on the ground, and hi
 
foot tapping it from time to tin1e. Ditcar thought he had 
succeeded; but an inciderit supervened. It was the hour 
when lVlorvan's wife was accustomed to C01ne and look tor 
hiul ere they retired to the nuptial couch. She appeared, 
eager to know who the stranger was, what he had come for, 
what he had said, what answer he had received. She pre- 
luded her questions with oglings and caresses; she kissed 
the knees, the hands, the beard, and the face of the king
 
testifying her desire to be alone with him. "0 king and 
glory of the mighty Britons, dear spouse of Inine, what tidings 
bringeth this stranger? Is it peace, or is it war?" " This 
stranger," answered lVlorvan with a sn1ile, "is an envoy of 
the Franks; but bring he peace or bring he war, is the afíair 
of men alone; as for thee, content thee with thy woman's 
duties." Thereupon Ditcar, perceiving that he was coun- 
tered, saiù to 
lorvan j "Sir king, 
tis time that I return; 
b k . " 
tell Ine what answer I am to take ac to my so,"erelgn. 
"Leave me this night to take thought thereon," replied the 
Breton chief, with a w
Yering air. 'Vhen the lllorning came, 
Ditcar presented hin1sclf once U10rc to I\Ion-an, whom he 
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found up, but still half-drunk and full of very different senti- 
ments from those of the night before. It required some 
effort, stupefied and tottering as he was with the effects of 
wine and the pleasures of the night, to say to Ditcar, Cl Go 
back to thy king, and tell hinl fron1 Ine that illY land was 
never his, and that I owe him nought of tribute or subnlÌs.. 
sion. Let him reign over the Franks; as for nle, I reign 
over the Britons. If he will bring war on 111e, he will find me 
ready to pay hin1 back." 
The monk returned to Louis the Debonnair, and rendered 
account of his Inission. 'Vax was resolved upon; and the 
elnperor collected his troops, Allemannians, Saxons, Thu- 
ringians, Burgundians, and Aquitanians, without counting 
Franks or Gallo-Rolnans. They began their Inarch, moving 
upon Vannes; Louis was at their head, and the en1press 
accompanied him, but he left her, already ill and fatigued, at 
Angers. The Franks entered the country of the Britons, 
searched the woods and morasses, found no armed n1en in 
the open country, but encountered them in scattered and 
scanty con1panies, at the entrance of a11 the defiles, on the 
heir:hts, cotnlnanding pathways, and wherever men could 
hide themselves and await the moment for appearing unex- 
pectedly. The Franks heard then1, from amidst the heather 
and the brushwood. uttering shrill cries to give warning one 
to another or to alann the enelny. The Franks advanced 
cautiously, and at last arrived at the entrance of the thick 
wood which surrounded 1Ylorvan's abode. He had not yet 
set out with the pick of the warriors he had about him; but
 
at the approach of the Franks, he sumlnoned his wife and 
his d01l1estics, and said to them, " Defend ye wen this hOllse 
and these woods; as for Ine, I aln going to march forward to 
collect my people; after which to return, but not without 
booty and spoils." He put r.>11 his annour. took a javelin in 
each hand, and 1110unted his horse. "Thou seest," said 
he to his wife, "these javelins I brandish: I will bring thell1 
b
ck to thee this very day dyed with the blood of Franks. 
F.lrewell." Setting out he pierced, followed by his men, 
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through th
 thickness of the forest, and advanced to meet the 
Franks. 
The battle began. The large nUIubers of the Franks who 
covered the ground for some distance dismayed the Britons, 
and Inan)' of them fled, seeking where they might hide then1- 
seh"es. l\Ior\'an, beside hill1:jelf with rage and at the head of 
his most devoted followers, rushed ùown upon the Franks as 
if to demolish thell1 at a single stroke; and many fell beneath 
his blows. He singled out a warrior of inferior grade, 
towards wholn he made at a gallop, and, insulting hi)n by 
word of 1110uth, after the ancient fashion of the Celtic waniors. 
cried, "Frank, I am going to give thee Iny first present, a pres- 
ent which I have been keeping for thee a long vd1ile, and \\"hich 
I hope thou wilt bear in nlÌnd;" and launched at hitn a 
javelin which the other received on his shield. " Proud 
Briton," replied the Frank, "I have received thy present, and 
I am going to give thee mine." He dug both spurs into his 
horse's sides and galloped down upon !vlorvan, who, clad 
though he was in a coat of mail, fell pierced by the thrust 
of a lance. The Frank had but tiIne to dismount and cut off 
his head when he fell hiInself, mortally wounded by one of 
l\iorvan
s young warriors, but not without having, in his turn 
dealt the other his death-blow. 
It spreads on all sides that 1iorvan is dead; and the 
Franks come thronging to the scene of the encounter. 
There is picked up and passed froIn hand to hand a head all 
bloody and fearfully disfigured. Ditcar the n10nk is caned 
to see it, and to say whether it is that of :\1on.an; but he 
has to wash the mass of disfigurement, and to partially 
adjust the hair, before he can pronounce that it is realJy 1\10r- 
van's. There is then no n10re doubt;, resistance is now 
impossible; the widow, the family and the servants of :&\'lor- 
van arrive, are brought before Louis the Debonnmr, accept 
all the conditions imposed upon them, and the Franks with- 
ch"aw with the boast that Brittany is henceforth their tributary. 
(Faits et G
sles dt: LOllis Ie Pi","ltx, a poetn by Ermold Ie N oir, 
in M. Guizot's (,òllectioll de.r ltféllloires relcdifs d l"Hij"toire 
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de France, t. iv.,. p. 1 -I 13.-Fauriel, Histoire de la GauZe, 
etc. t. iv., p. 77-88.) 
On arriving at Angers, Louis found the Empress Her- 
mengarde dying; and two days afterwards she was dead. 
He had a tender heart which was not proof against sorrow; 
and he testified a desire to abdicate and turn lnonk. But he 
was dissuaded from his purpose; for it was easy to influence 
his resolutions. A little later, he was advised to marry again, 
and he yielded. Several princesses were introduced; and he 
chose Judith of Bavaria, daughter of Count \Velf (Guelf), a 
family already powerful and in later tiInes celebrated. Judith 
was young, beautiful, witty, mnbitious, and skilled in the 
art of lnaking the gift of pleasing sub serve the passion 
for ruling. Louis, during his expedition into Brittany, had 
just witnessed the fatal result of a W0I11an'S empire over her 
husband ; he was destined himself to offer a lnore striking 
and more long-lived example of it. In 823, he had, by his 
new empress Judith, a son, wholn he called Charles, and 
who was hereafter to be known as Charles the Bald. This 
SOIl becarne his lnother's ruling, if not exclusive, passion, and 
the source of his father's woes. His birth could not fail to 
cause ill-temper and lnistrust in Louis' three sons by Her- 
mengarde, who were already kings. They had but a short 
time previously received the first proof of their father's weak- 
ness. In 822, Louis, repenting of his severity towards hiÐ 
nephew Bernard of Italy, whose eyes he had caused to be 
put out as a punishment for rebellion, and who had died in 
consequence, considered himself bound to perform at Attingy, 
in the church and before the people, a solen1n act of penance; 
which was creditable to his honesty and piety, but the details 
left upon the minds of the beholders an impression unfavour- 
able to the emperor's dignity and authority. In 829, during 
an assernbly held at Worms, he, yielding to his wife's en- 
treaties and doubtless also to his own yearnings towards his 
youngest son, set at naught the solen111 act whereby, in 8 I 7, 
he had shared his dOlninions amongst his three elder sons i 
and took away frolll two of theIu, in Burgundy and Alleman.. 
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nia, some of the territories he had assigned to theIr!, and 
gave them to the boy Charles for his share. Lotì11.ire, 
Pepin, and Louis thereupon reyolted. Court rivalries were 
added to family differences. The emperor had sunìmoned 
to his side a young Southron, Bernard by natTIe, duke of 
Septimania and son of Count \Villiam of 1'oulouse, who h:ld 
gaHantly fought the Saracens. He made hilTI his chief chan1' 
berlain and his favourite counsellor. Bernard was bold
 
ambitious. vain, imperious, and restless. I-Ie removed his 
rivals frOln court, and put in their places his own creatures. 
He was accused not only of abusing the emperor's favour, 
but even of carrying on a guilty intrigue with the Empress 
Judith. There grew up against him, and, by cOIlsequence, 
against the emperor, the empress, and their youngest son a 
powerful opposition, in which certain ecc1esiastics, and, 
amongst then1, Wala, abbot of Corbie, cousin-gernlan and 
but lately one of the privy counsellors of Charlemagne) 
joined eagerly. Some had at heart the unity of the em- 
pire, which Louis was breaking up more and ITIOre; others were 
concerned for the spiritual interests of the Church which 
Louis, in spite of his pic:)' and by reason of his weakness, 
often permitted to be attacked. Thus strengthened, the con- 
spirators considered thelTIselves certain of success. They 
had the empress J udìth carried off and shut up in the con- 
vent of St. Radegonde at Poitiers; and Louis in person 
came to deliver himself up to them at Compiègne, where 
they were assembled. There they passed a decree to the 
effect that the power and title of enlperor were transferred 
from Louis to Lothaire, his eldest son; that the act whereby 
a share of the empire had but lately been assigned to Charles 
was annulled; and that the act of 8 I 7, which had regulated 
the partition of Louis' dOlTIinions after his death, was once 
nlore in force. But soon there was a burst of reaction in 
favour of the emperor; Lothaire's two brothers, jealous of 
his late elevation, made overtures to their father; the ecclesi- 
astics were a little ashamed at being mixed up in a revolt; 
the people felt pity for the poor, honest emperor; and a gen. 
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eral assen1bly, meeting at Nimeguen, abolished the acts of 
COlnpiègne, and restored to Louis his title and his power. 
But it was not long before there was revolt again, originating 
this tiIne \vith Pepin, king of Aquitaine. Louis fought him, 
and gave .\.quitaine to Charles the Bald. The alliance be- 
tween the three sons of Hermengarde was at once renewed; 
they raised an army; the emperor n1arched against them with 
his; and the two hosts Inet between Colmar and TIâle, in a 
place called Ie Cha1Jzþ rOllge (the field of red). Negotiations 
were set on foot; and Louis was called upon to leave his wife 
Judith and his son Charles, and put hin1self under the guard- 
ianship of his elder sons. I-Ie refused; but, just ,,"hen the Cún- 
fiict was about to COl11lnenCe, desertion took place in Louis' 
army; Inost of the prelates, laics, and n1cn-at-arms who had ac- 
cOlnpanied hiln passed over to the calnp of Lothaire; and the 
field of red becalne the .field of falsehood (Ie Cham} du 1JläZ.. 
sOlzge). Louis, left ahnost alone, ordered his attendants to 
withdraw, "being unwilling," he said, " that anyone of theln 
should lose life or lin1b on his account," and surrendered to 
his sons. They received hiln with great demonstrations of 
respect, but without relinquishing the prosecution of their 
enterprise. Lothaire hastily collected an assembly, which 
proclaimed him emperor, with the addition of divers territo- 
ries to the kingdoms of Aquitaine and Bavaria: and, three 
1110nths afterwards, another assembly, meeting at COlnpiègne, 
declared the elnperor Louis to have forfeited the crown, "for 
having, by his faults and incapacity, suffered to sink so sadly 
low the empire which had been raised to grandeur and 
brought into unity by CharJemagne and his predecessors." 
Louis sublnitted to this decision; hilnsclf read out aloud, in 
the church of St. IVlédard at Soissons, but not quite unresist- 
ingly, a confession, in eight articles, of his faults, and, laying 
his baldric upon the altar, stripped off his royal robe, and re- 
ceived froln the hands of Ebbo, archbishop of Rheilns, the 
grey vestment of a penitent. 
Lothaire considered his father dethroned for good, anà 
himself henceforth sole emperor; but he was luistakcl1 0 For 
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six years longer the scenes which have just been described 
kept repeating themselves again and again; rivalries and 
secret plots began once 1110re between the three victorious 
brothers and their partisans; popular feeling revived in 
favour of Louis; a large portion of the clergy shared it; 
several counts of Neustria and Burgundy appeared in arms, 
in the name of the deposed elllperor; and the seductive and 
a.ble Judith came afresh upon the scene, and gained over to 
the cause of her husband and her son a multitude of r:'.iends. 
In 834, two assemblies, one meeting at St. Denis and the 
other at Thionville, annulled all the acts of the asselnbly of 
Compiegne, and for the third time put Louis in possession 
of the imperial title and power. He displayed no violence 
in his use of it; but he was growing more and lnore irresolute 
and weak, when, in 838, the second of his rebellious sons, 
Pepin, king of Aquitaine, died suddenly. Louis, ever under 
the sway of Judith, speedily convoked at Worms, in 839, 
once more and for the last time, a general assembly, whereat, 
leaving his son Louis of Bavaria reduced to his kingdom in 
eastern Europe, he divided the rest of his dominions into 
two nearly equal parts, separated by the course of the Meuse 
and the Rhone. Between these two parts he left the choice 
to Lothaire, who took the eastern portion, pron1Ïsing at the 
same time to guarantee the western portion to his younger 
brother Charles. Louis the Gennanic protested against this 
partition, and took up arms to resist it. His father, the em- 
peror, set himself in motion towards the Rhine, to reduce 
him to sublnission; but, on arriving close to 1fayence, h
 
caught a violent fever, and died on the 20th of June, 840, a 
the cast1e of Ingelheim, on a li.Ule island in the river. Hi 
last acts were a fresh proof of his goodness towards even hi:; 
rebellious sons, and of his solicitude for his last born. He 
sent to Louis the Germanic his pardon, and to Lothaire the 
golden crown and sword, at the same tin1e bidding him fulfil 
his father's wishes on behalf of Charles and Judith. 
1'here is no telling whether, in the credulousness of his good 
nature, Louis had, a: his dying hour, any great confidcnce in 
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the appeal he made to his son L8thaire, and in the impres
 
sion which would be produced on his other son, Louis of Ba
 
varia. by the pardon bestowed. The prayers of the dying are 
of little avail against violent passions and barbaric nlanners. 
Scar
ely was Louis the Debonnair dead, when Lothaire was 
already conspiring against young Charles, and w
s in secret 
alliance for his despoihnent, with Pepin II., the late King of 
.A.quitaine's son, who had taken up 
unlS for the purpose of 
seizing his father's kingdom, in the possession of which his 
grandfather Louis had not been pleased to confinn him. 
Charles suddenly learnt that his luother Judith was on the 
point of being besieged in Poitiers by the Aquitanians; and 
in spite of the friendly protestations sent to hinl by Lothaire, 
it was not long before he discovered the plot formed against 
hinl. He was not wanting in. shrewdness or energy; and 
having first provided for his Inother's safety, he set about 
forming an alliance, in the cause of their common interests, 
with his other brother, Louis the Germanic, who was equally 
in danger from the ambition of Lothaire. The historians of 
the period do not say what negotiator was employed by 
Charles on this distant and delicate n1Ïssiol1; but several 
circumstances indicate that the Elupress Judith herself under- 

)ok it; that she went in quest of th
 King of Bavaria; and 
('aat it was she who, with her accustolued grace and address, 
letermined him to make comlnon cause with his youngest 
Lgainst their eldest brother. Divers incidents retarded for a 
whole year the outburst of this fanÚly plot, and of the war of 
which it was the precursor. The position of the young 
King Charles appeared for some time a very bad one; but 
"certain chieftains," says the historian Nithard, "faithful to 
his mother and to him, and having nothing more to lose than 
life or linlh, chose rather to die gloriously than to betray their 
king." The arrival of Louis the Gennanic with his troops 
helped to swell the forces and increase the confidence of 
Charles; and it was on the 21st of June, 841, exactly a 
year after the death of Louis the Debonnair, that the two 
arn1Ïes, that of Lothaire and. Pepin on the one side, and that 
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of Charles the Bald and Louis the Gennanic on the other, 
stood face t,' face in the ncighbourhood of the village of 
Fontenailles, six leagues froln ...'-luxerrc, on the rivulet of l\U
 
dries. N ever, according to such evidence as is forthq:Hl1ing, 
si
ce the battle on the plains of Châlons against the Huns, 
and that of Poitiers against the Saracens, had so great Inasses 
of men been engaged. "There would be nothing untruth- 
Uke," says that scrupulous authority, 1\1. Fauriel, "in putting 
the whole nUlnber of combatants at 300,000; and there is 
nothing to show that either of the two armies was nluch less 
nUlnerous than the other." However that Inay be, the lead- 
ers hesitated for four days to COlTIe to blows; and whilst they 
were hesitating, the old favourite not only of Louis the De- 
bonnair, but also, according to several chroniclers, of the Enl- 
press Judith, held hÍlnself aloof with his troop
 in the vicinity, 
having made equal promise of assistance to both ::,ides, and 
waiting, to govern his decision, for the prospect afforded by 
the first conflict. The battle began on the 25th of June, 
at daybreak, and was at first in favour of Lothaire; but the 
troops of Charles the B.lld recovered the advantage which 
had been lost by those of Louis the Germanic, and the action 
was soon nothing but a terribly simple scene of carnage be- 
tween enormous 111asses of 111en, charging hand to hand, again 
and again, with a front extending over a couple of leagues. 
Before 111id-day the slaughter, the plunder, the spoliation of 
the dead-all was over; the victory of Charles and Louis \Va:.. 
com
lete; the victors had retired to their canlp, and there 
rernained nothing on the field of battle but corpses in thick 
heaps or a long line, according as they had fallen in the dis- 
order of flight or steadily fighting in their ranks. . . . " Ac- 
cursed be this day!" cries Angilbert, one of Lotha
re's of- 
ficers, in rough Latin verse; "be it unnumbered in the return 
of the year, but ,viped out of all remembrance! TIe it unlit by 
the 1ight of the sun! Be it without either dawn or twilight! 
Accursed, also, be this night, this awful night in which fell the 
brave, the most expert in battle! Eye ne'er hath seen 1110re 
fearful sl.aughter: in streams of blood fell Christian men; the 
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linen vestments of the dead did whiten the champaign even 
as it is whitened by the birds of autumn! " 
In spite of this battle, which appeared a decisive one, Lo- 
thaire nlade zealous efforts to continue the struggle; he 
scoured the countries wherein he hoped to find partisans; to 
the Saxon
 he promised the unrestricted re-establishment of 
their pagan worship, and several of t!}C Saxon tïibes respondcd 
to his appeal. Louis the Gennanic and Charles the Bald, 
having infonnation of these prelin1Ïnaries, resolved to sol- 
emnly renew thcir alliance; and, seven Inonths after their 
yictory at Fontenailles, in February, 842, they repaired both 
of thcnl, each with his army, to Argentaria, on the right bank 
of the Rhine, between Bâle and Strasbourg, and there, at an 
open-air meeting, Louis first, addressing the chieftains about 
hiln in the Gennan tongue, said, "Y e all know how often, 
since our father's death, Lothaire hath attacked us, in order 
to destroy us, this rny brother and nle. I-laving never been 
able, as brothers and Christians, or in any just way, to 
obtain peace fronl him, we were constrained LO appeal to the 
judgment of God. Lothaire was beaten and rEtired, whither 
he could, with his following; for we, restrained by paternal 
affection and lnoved with cOlnpassion for Christian people, 
were unwilling to pursue thcln to extermination. Neither 
then nor aforetime did we demand aught else save that each 
of us should be maintained in his rights. But he, rebelling 
against the judgment of God, ceascth not to attack us as ene- 
mies. this my brother and me; and he destroyeth our peoples 
with fire anà pillage and the sword. That is the cause which 
hath united us afresh; and, as we trow that ye doubt the 
soundness of our alliance and our fraternal union, we have re- 
solved to bind ourseh'es afresh by this oath in your presence, 
being led thereto by no prompting of wicked covetousness, 
but only that we Inay secure our common advantage in case 
that, by your aid, God should cause us to obtain peace. If, 
then, I violate-which God forbid-this oath that 1 aln about 

o take to my brother, I hold you all quit of submission to me 
"and of the faith ye have sworn to me." . 
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Charles repeated this speech, word for word to his ow
 
troops, in the ROlnance language, in that idiom derived frou"' 
a mixture of Latin and of the tongues of ancient Gaul, and 
spoken, thenceforth, with varieties of dialect and pronuncia- 
tion, in nearly all parts of Frankish Gaul. After this address, 
Louis pronounced and Charles repeated after him, each in 
his own tongue, the oath couched in these terms: "For the 
love of God, for the Christian people and for our cOlnmon 
weal, frOln this day forth and so long as God shall grant 111e 
power and knowledge, I will defend this nlY brother and will 
be an aid to him in every thing, as one ought to defend his 
brother, provided that he do likewise unto me; and I will 
never n1ake with Lothaire any covenant which may be, to my 
knowledge, to the damage of this Iny brother." 
\Vhen the two brothers had thus sworn, the two armies, 
officers and men, took, in their turn, a similar oath, going bail, 
in a mass, for the engageJnents of their kings. Then they 
took up their quarters, all ç>f them. for some tilne, between 
\V orms and Mayence, and followed up their political pro- 
ceeding with Inilitary fêtes, precursors of the knightly tourna- 
ments of the middle ages. ".A. place of meeting was fixed," 
says the contemporary historian Nithard, "at a spot suitable 
for this kind of exercises. Here were drawn up, on one side, 
a certain l1mnber of combatants: Saxons, Vasconians, Austra- 
sians or Britons; there were ranged, on the opposite side: an 
equal nlunber of warriors, and the two divisions advanced, 
each against the other, as if to attack. One of them, with 
their bucklers at their back, took to flight as if to seck, in 
the main body: shelter against those who were pursuing them; 
then suddenly, facing about, they dashed out in pursuit of 
those before whom they had just been flying. This sport 
lasted until the two kings, appearing with all the youth of 
their suites, rode up at a gallop, brandishing their spears and 
chasing first one lot and then the other. It was a fine sight 
to see so much temper amongst so n1any valiant folks, for, 
great as was the number and the Inixture of different national
 
ities, no one was insulted or n1altreated, though the contrary is 
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oft
n the case alnongst men in slnall numbers and known one 
to another." 
After four or five months of tentative measures or of in- 
cidents which taught both parties that they could not, either 
of them, hope to completely destroy their opponents, the two 
allied brothers received at Verelun, whither they had repaired 
to concert their next moven1ent, a messenger from Lothaire, 
with peaceful proposals which tþey were unwilling to reject. 
The principal was that, with the exception of Italy, Aquitaine, 
and Bavaria, to be secured without dispute to their then 
possessors, the Frankish empire should be divided into three 
portions, that the arbiters elected to preside over the parti- 
tion should swear to make it as equal as possible, and that 
Lothaire should have his choice, with the title of EInperor. 
Á\bout mid-June, 842, the three brothers met on an island of 
the Saônc, ne
r Châlons, where they began to discuss the 
questions \vhich divided them; but it was not till more than 
a year after, in August, 843, that assembling, all three of 
theIn, with their umpires, at Verelun, they at last caine to an 
agreelnent about the partition of the Frankish empire, save 
the three countries which it had been beforehand agreed to 
except. Louis kept all the provinces of Germany of whicÞ. 
he was already in possession, and received besides, on the- 
left bank of the Rhine, the towns of l\Iayence, Worms, anè 
Spire, with the territory appertaining to them. Lothaire, for 
his part had the eastern belt of Gaul, bounded on one side 
by the Rhine and the Alps, on the other by the courses of 
the J\Ieuse, the Saône, and the Rhône, starting from the 
confluence of the two latter rivers, and, further, the country 
cOlllprised between the l\Ieuse and the ScheIdt, together with 
certain countships lying to the west of that river. To Charles 
fell all the rest of Gaul: Vasconia or Biscaye, Septimania, 
the marches of Spain, beyond the Pyrenees, and the other 
countries of Southern Gaul which had enjoyed hitherto, under 
the title of the Kingdonl of Aquitaine, a special government 
subordinated to the general g(wernment of the en1pire but 
distinct from it, lost this last remnant of their Gallo-Rolnan 
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nationality, and becmTIe integral portions of Frankish G3.ul, 
which fell by partition to Charles the Bald, and formed one 
and the same kingdom under one and the same king. 
Thus fell throu1;h and disappeared, in 843, by virtue of the 
treaty of Verdun, the second of Charlemagne's grand designs, 
the resuscitation of the Roman empire by means of the 
Frankish and Christian masters of Gaul. The name of C1Jl- 
þeror still retained a certain yalue in the minds of the people 
and still relnained an object of ambition to princes; but the 
empire was completely abolished, and, in its stead, sprang up 
three kingdoms, independent one of another, without any 
necessary connexion or relation. One of the three was 
thenceforth France. 
I n this great event are comprehended two facts; the 
disappearance of the elnpire and the formation of the three 
kingdOlTIS which took its place. The first is easily explained. 
1"'he resuscitation of the Roman empire had been a dream of 
am bition and ignorance on the part of a great luan, but a 
barbarian. Political unity and central, absolute power had 
been the essential characteristics of that empire. They be- 
c
me introduced and established, through a long succession 
of ages, on the ruins of the splendid Roman republic destroy- 
ed by its own dissensions, under favour of the still great in- 
Duence of the old Ronlan senate, though fallen frolu its high 
'
st3.te, and beneath the guardianship of the Roman legions 
aad imperial prætorians. Not one of these conditions, not one 
:sf these forces was to be luet with in the Roman world reigned 
over by Charlemagne. The nation of the Franks and Charle- 
magne himself were but of yesterday; the new.emperor had 
neither ancient senate to hedge at the sanle tinle that it obeyed 
him, nor old bodies of troops to support him. Political unity 
and absolute power were repugnant alike to the intellectual 
and the social condition, to the nationai lnanners and personal 
sentiments of the victorious barbarians. The necessity of 
placing their conquests beyond thè reach of a new swann of 
barbarians and the personal ascendency of Charlemagne 
w
re the only things which gaye his go\pernment a momen... 
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tary glean1 of success in the way of unity and of factitious 
despotism under the nalne of empire. In 814, Charlemagne 
had made territorial security an accomplished fact; but the 
personal power he had exercised disappeared with him. The 
new Gallo-Frankish community recovered, under the mighty 
but gradual influence of Christianity, its proper and natural 
course, producing disruption into different local comnlU- 
nities and bold struggles for individual liberties, either one 
with another, or against whosoever tried to become their 
master. 
As for tIle second fact, the formation of the three king- 
doms which were the issue of the treaty of Verdun, various 
explanations have been given of it. This distribution of 
certain peoples of \Vestern Europe into three distinct and 
independent groups, Italians, Germans, and French, has been 
attributed at one time to a diversity of histories and ll1anners ; 
at another to geographical causes and to what is called the 
rule of natural frontiers; and oftener still to a spirit of 
nationality and to differences of language. Let none of these 
causes be gainsaid; they all exercised SOlne sort of influence, 
but they are all incOlnplete in thelnselves and far too redolent 
of theoretical systeln. It is true that Germany, France, and 
Italy began, at that tÏIne, to clnerge frOlll the chaos into which 
they had been plunged by barbaric invasion and the con- 
quests of Charlemagne, and to form themselves into quite 
distinct nations; but there were, in each of the kingdo111s of 
Lothaire, of Louis the Germanic, and of Charles the Bald, 
populations widely differing in race, language, lnanners, and 
geographical affinity, and it required Inany great events and 
the lapse of 111any centuries to bring about the degree of 
national unity they now possess. To say nothing touching 
the agency of individual and independent forces, which is 
always considerable, although so nlany lnen of intellect ignore 
it in the present day, what would ha\re happened, had any 
one of the three new kings, Lothaire, or Louis the Genl1anic, 
or Charles the B
tld, been a second CharIem..1 6 ne, as Charle- 
n1dgne had been a second Charles l\IarteI? \Vho can say 
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that, in such a case, the three kingdoms would have taken 
the form they took in 843 ? 
Happily or unhappily, it was not so; none of Charle- 
magne's successors was capable of exercising on the events 
of his time, by virtue of his brain and his own will, any 
notable influence. Not that they were all unintelligent, or 
timid, or indolent. It has been seen that Louis the Debon- 
nair did not Jack virtues and good intentions; and Charles 
the Bald was clearsighted, dexterous, and energetic; he had 
a taste for inforn1ation and intellectual distinction; he liked 
and sheltered Inen of learning and letters, and to such pur- 
pose that, instead of speaking, as under Charlemagne, of the 
school of the palace, people called the palace of Charles the 
Bald the palace of the school. Amongst the eleven kings who 
after him ascended the Carlovingian throne, several, such as 
Louis III. and Carlolllan, and, especially, Louis the Ultra- 
marine (d'Outremer) and Lothaire, rlisplayed, on several 
occasions, energy and courage; and the kings elected, at this 
epoch, without the pale of the Carlovingian dynasty, Eudes 
in 887 and Raoul in 923, gave proofs of a valour both dis- 
creet and effectual. The Carlovingians did not, as the Mero- 
yingians did, end in 11l0nkish retirelllent or shameful inac- 
tivity: even the last of them, and the only one tenlled slug- 
gard, Louis V., was getting ready, when he died, for an 
expedition in Spain against the Saracens. The truth is that, 
mediocre or undecided or addle-pated as they may have been, 
they all succulnbed, internally and externally, without initiat- 
ing and without resisting, to the course of events, and that, in 
9 8 7, the fall of the Carlovingian line was the natural and 
easily accomplished consequence of the new social condition 
which had been preparing in France under the empire. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


F
UDAL FRANCE AND HUGH CAPET. 


THE reader has just seen that, twenty-nine years after the 
death of Charlemagne, that is, in 843, when, by the treaty of 
Verdun, the sons of Louis the Debonnair had divided amongst 
then1 his dominions, the great empire split up into three dis- 
tinct and independent kingdoms, the kingdoms of Italy, 
Germany and France. The split did not stop there. Forty- 
five years later, at the end of the ninth century, shortly after 
the death of Charles the Fat, the last of the Carlovingians 
who appears to have re-united for a while all the empire of 
Charlemagne, this en1pire had begotten seven instead of three 
kingdoms, those of France, of Navarre, of Provence or Cis
 
juran Burgundy, of Trans-juran Burgundy, of Lorraine, of 
Allemannia and of Italy. This is what had become of the fac.. 
titious and ephemeral unity of that empire of the \Vest which 
Charlemagne had wished to put in the place of the Roman 
empire. 
\
.re will leave where they are the three distinct and inde. 
pendent kingdoms; and turn our introspective gaze upon the 
kingdoln of France. There we recognize the same fact; there 
the same work of dismemberment is going on. About the end 
of the ninth century there were already twenty-nine provinces 
or fragments of provinces which had become petty states, the 
former governors of which, under the nalnes of dukes, counts, 
marquises and viscounts, were pretty nearly real sovereigns. 
Twenty-nine great fiefs, which have played a special part in 
French history, date back to this epoch. These petty states 
were not all of equal importance or in possession of a perfectly 
similar independence; there were certain ties uniting them to 
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other states, resulting in certain reciprocal obligations which 
became the basis, or, one might say, the constitution of the 
feudal comnlunity; but their prevailing feature was, never- 
theless, isolation, personal existence. They were really petty 
states begotten from the dismemberment of a great territory; 
those local governments were formed at the expense of a 
central power. 
From the end of the ninth pass we to the end of the 
tenth century, to the epoch when the Capetians take the 
place of the Carlovingians. Instead of seven kingdonls to 
replace the en1pire of Charlemagne, there were then no more 
than four. The kingdoms of Provence and Trans-juran 
Burgundy had fanned, by reunion, the kingdom of ArIes. The 
kingdOll1 of Lorraine was no Inore than a duchy in dispute 
between Allelnannia and France. The Emperor Otho the 
Great had united the kingdOIl1 of Italy to the empire of Alle- 
mannia. Overtures had produced their effects al1l0ngst the 
great states. But in the interior of the kingdom of France 
distnemberment had held on its course; and instead of the 
twenty-nine petty states or great fiefs observable at the end 
of the ninth century, we find at the end of the tenth, fifty-five 
actually established. (Vide Guizot's Histoire de fa Civilisatioll, 
t. ii., pp. 238-246.) 
N ow how was this ever-increasing dismemberment accon1- 
plished? \Vhat causes deternlined it, and little by little Blade 
it the substitute for the unity of the empire? Two causes, 
perfectly natural and independent of all hum'an calculation, 
one moral and the other political. They were the absence 
froln the Inincls of men of any general and dOlninant idea; 
and the reflux, in social relations and nlanners, of the individ- 
ualliberties but late] y repressed or regulated by the strong 
hand of Charlemagne. In times of formation or transition, 
states and governments confonn to the measure, one had 
almost said to the height, of the Inen of the period, their ideas, 
their sentilnents, and their personal force of character; when 
i.eleas are few and narrow, when sentiments spr
arl only over 
a confined circle, when mC:1ns of action and exp
ns:0n :1.1"(" 
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wanting to men, cOlnmunities become petty and local, just as 
the thoughts and existence of their members are. Such was 
the state of things in the ninth and tenth centuries: there was 
no general and fructifying idea, save the Christian creed; no 
great intellectual vent; no great national feeling; no easy 
and rapid means of communication; mind and life were both 
confined in a narrow space and encountered, at every step, 
stoppages and obstacles well nigh insurmountable. At the 
same time, by the fall of the empires of ROine and of Charle- 
magne, men regained possession of the rough and ready in- 
dividual liberties which were the essential characteristic of 
Germanic manners: Franks, Visigoths, Burgundians, Saxons, 
Lombards, none of these new peoples had lived as the Greeks 
and Romans had, under the sway of an essentially political 
idea, the idea of city, state
 and fatherland; they were free 
men and not citizens, cOInrades not members of one and the 
same public body. They gave up their vagabond life; they 
settled upon a soil conquered by themselves and partitioned 
amongst themselves; and there they lived each by hiJnself, 
master of himself and all that was his, family, servitors, hus- 
bandmen, and slaves: the territorial domain became the 
fatherland, and the owner remained a free man, a local and 
independent chieftain, at his own risk and peril. And thus, 
quite naturally, grew up feudal France, when the new COIners, 
settled in Û'
eir new abodes, were no more swayed or haInpered 
by the vain attempt to re-establish the ROlnan empire. 
The consequences of such a state of things and of such a 
disposition of persons were rapidly developed. Territorial 
ownership became the fundamental characteristic of, and 
warranty for independence and social iInportance. Local 
sovereignty, if not complete and absolute, at least in respect of 
its principal rights, right of making war, right of judicature, 
right of taxation, and right of regulating the police, becanle one 
with the territorial ownership, which before long grew to be 
hereditary, whether, under the title of allelt (allodizt11Z), it had 
been originally perfectly independen t and exempt from any 
feudal tie, Of, under the title of hentjìcc, had arisen from grants 
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of land made by the chieftain to his followers, on condition of 
certain obligations. The offices, that is, the divers functions, 
military or civil, conferred by the king on his lieges, also 
ended by becoming hereditary. Having becon1e established 
in fact, this heirship in lands and local powers was soon rec- 
ognized by the law. A capitulary of Charles the Bald, pro- 
mulgated in 877, contains the two following provisions: 
" If, after our death, anyone of our lieges, moved by love 
for God and our person, desire to renounce the world, and if 
he have a son or other relative capable of serving the public 
weal, let him be free to transInit to him his benefices and his 
honours, according to his pleasure." 
" If a count of this kingdom happen to die, and his son be 
about our person, we will that our son, together with those of 
our lieges who may chance to be the nearest relatives of the 
deceased count, as well as with the other officers of the said 
countship and the bishop of the diocese wherein it is situated, 
shall provide for its administration until the death of the 
heretofore count shall have been announced to us and we 
have been enabled to confer on the son, present at our court, 
the honours wherewith his father was invested." 
Thus the king still retained the non1inal right of conferring 
on the son the offices or local functions of the father, but he 
recognized in the son the right to obtain them. A host of 
documents testify that at this epoch, when, on the death of a 
governor of a province, the king attempted to give his count- 
ship to some one else than his descendants, not only did per- 
sonal interest resist, but such a measure was considered a 
violation of right. Unàer the reign of Louis the Stutterer, 
son of Charles the Bald, two of his lieges, \Vilhelm and 
EngelschaIk, held two countships on the confines of Bavaria; 
and, at their death, their offices were given to Count Arbo, to 
the prejudice of their sons. "The children and their rela- 
tives," says the chronicler, "taking that as a gross injustice, 
said that matters ought to go differently, and that they would 
die by the sword or Arbo should give up the countship of 
their family/' Heirship in territorial ownerships and their 
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local rights, whatever may have originally been their char- 
acter; heirship in local offices or powers, military or civil, 
prinlarily conferred by the king; and, by consequence, hered- 
itary union of" territorial ownership and local governnlent, 
under the condition, a little confused and pr
carious, of sub- 
ordinated relations and duties bet,,'een suzerain and vassal 
-such was, in law and in fact, the feudal order of things. 
From the ninth to the tenth century it had acquired full force. 
This order of things being thus well defined, we find our- 
selves face to face with an ind:sputable historic fact: no period, 
no system has ever, in France, relllained so odious to the public 
instincts. And this antipathy is not peculiar to our age, nor 
merely the fruit of that great revolution which not long since 
separated, as by a gulf, the French present from its past. Go 
back to any portion of French history? and stop where you will ; 
and you will every where find the feudal system considered, by 
the mass of the population, a foe to be fought and fought down 
at any price. At all times, whoever dealt it a blow has been 
popular in France. 
The reasons for this fact are not all, or even the chief of 
them, to be traced to the evils which, in France, the people 
had to endure under the feudal system. It is not evil plight 
which is most detested and feared by peoples; they have more 
than once borne, faced, and alnlost wooed it, and there are 
woful epochs, the memory of which has renlained dear. It is 
in the political character of feudalism, in the nature and shape 
of its power that we find lurking that element of popular 
aversion which, in France at least, it has never ceased to 
inspire. 
It was a confederation of petty sovereigns, of petty des- 
pots, unequal amongst themselves, and having, one towards 
another, certain duties and rights, but invested in their own 
dOlllains, over their personal and direct subjects, with arbitrary 
and absolute power. That is the essential element of the 
feudal system; therein it differs from every other aristocracy, 
every other form of government. 
There has been no scarcity in this world of aristocracies 
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and despotis111S. There have been péoples arbitrarily governed, 
nay absolutely possessed by a single Juan, by a college of 
priests, by a body of patricians. But none of these despotic 
governments was like the feudal system. 
In the case where the sovereign power has been placed in 
the hands of a single lnan, the condition of the people has 
been servile and wofu!' At botton1 the feudal systeul was 
somewhat better j and it will presently be eXplained why. 
:!\I
anwhile it must be acknowledged that that condition often 
appeared less burdensome a
d obtained luore easy acceptance 
than the feudal system. It was because under the great ab- 
solute monarchies, men dïd, n
vertheless obtain some sort of 
equality and tranquillity. A shan1eful equality and a fatal 
tranquillity, no doubt; but such as peoples are sometimes con- 
tented with under the dOlninance of certain circumstances, or 
in the last gasp of their existence. Liberty, equality, and 
tranquillity were all alike wanting, fro In the tenth to the thir- 
teenth century, to the inhabitants of each 10rd's domains; 
their sovereign was at their very doors, and none of them was 
hidden from hÍ1n or beyond reach of his mighty ann. Of all 
tyrannies the worst is that which can thus keep account of its 
subjects, and which sees, froBl its seat, the limits of its em- 
pire. The caprices of the human will then show themselves 
in all their intolerable extravagance and, moreover, with irre- 
sistible pron1ptness. It is then, too, that inequality of condi- 
tions makes itself lllore rudely felt; riches, n1ight, independ- 
ence, every advantage and every right present themselves 

very instant to the gaze of misery, weakness, and servitude. 
The inhabitants of fiefs could not find consolation in the 
bosom of tranquillity; incessantly mixed up in the quarrels of 
their lord, a prey to his neighbours' devastations, they led a 
life still more precarious and still more restless than that of 
the lords theluselves, and they had to put up at one and the 
same time with the presence of war, privilege, and absolute 
power. 
N or did the rule of feudalism differ less from that of a 
college of priests or a senate of patricians than from the des. 
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pOtlS111 of an individual. In the two former systems we have 
an aristocratic body governing the n1ass of the people; in the 
feudal systen1 we have an aristocracy resolved into individuals, 
each of whom governs on his own private account a certain 
nUlnber of persons dependent upon hiln alone. Be the aris- 
tocratic body a clergy, its power has its root in creeds which 
are COlnn10n to itself and its subjects. N ow in every 
creed COlnlnon to those who comlnand and those who 
obey there is a moral tie, an element of sympathetic equality, 
and on the part of those who obey a tacit adhesion 
to the rule. Be it a senate of patricians that reigns, it 
cannot govern so capriciously, so arbitrarily, as an individ- 
ual. There are differences and discussions in the very 
bOSOlTI of the governlnent; there may be, nay there always 
are, formed factions, parties which, in order to arrive at their 
own ends, strive to conciliate the favour of the people, some- 
times take in hand its interests, and however bad may be its 
condition, the people, by sharing in its lnasters' rivalries, ex- 
ercises some sort of influence over its own destiny. Feudal- 
isn1 was not, properly speaking, an aristocratic government, 
a senate of kings-to use the language used by Cineas to 
Pyrrhus; it was a collection of individual despotisms, exer- 
cised by isolated aristocrats, each of wholn, being sovereign 
in his own dOlnains, had to give no account to another, and 
asked nobody's opinion about his conduct towards his subjects. 
Is it astonishing that such a systeln incurred, on the part 
of the peoples, more hatred than even those which had re- 
duced theln to a more monotonous and more lasting servitude? 
'I'here was despotism just as in pure monarchies, and there 
was privilege just as in the very closest aristocracies. And 
both obtruded themselves in the most offensive and so to 
speak, crude fonn. Despotisnl was not tapered off by means 
of the distance and elevation of a throne; and privilege did 
not veil itself behind the majesty of a large body. Both were 
the appurtenances of an individual ever present and ever 
alone, ever at his subjects' doors, and never called upon, in 
dealing with their lot, to gather his peers arounci him. 
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And now we will leave the subjects in the case of feudal- 
ism, and consider the masters, the owners of fiefs, and their 
relations one with another. \Ve here behold quite a differ- 
ent spectacle; we see liberties, rights, and guarantees, which 
not only give protection and honour to those who enjoy 
theIn, but of which the tendency and effect are to open to the 
subject population an outlet towards a better future. 
It could not, in fact, be other\vise: for, on the one hand, 
feudal society was not wanting in dignity and glory; and, on 
the other, the feudal system did not, as the theocracy of 
Egypt or the despotism of Asia did, condemn its subjects 
irretrievably to slavery. It oppressed them; but they ended 
by having the power as well as the will to go free. 
It is the fault of pure monarchy to set up power so high 
and encompass it with such splendour that the possessor's 
head is turned, and that those who are beneath it dare scarcely 
look upon it. The sovereign thinks hiiTIself a god ; and the 
people fall down and worship him. But it \vas not so in so- 
ciety under owners of fiefs: the grandeur was neither dazzling 
nor unapproachable; it was but a short step from vassal to 
suzerain; they lived familiarly one with another, without any 
possibility that superiority should think itself illin1Ïtable, or sub- 
ordination think itself servile. Thence came that extension 
of the domestic circle, that ennoblement of personal service, 
from which sprang one of the most generous sentiments of 
the middle ages, fealty, which reconciled the dignity of the 
man with the devotion of the vassal. 
Further, it was not frOITI a numerous aristocratic senate, 
but from himself and almost fro In hin1self alone, that every 
possessor of fiefs derived his strength and his lustre. Iso- 
lated as he was in his domains, it was for hinl to Inaintain 
himself therein, to extend them, to keep his subjects submis- 
sive and his vassals faithful, and to correct those who were 
wanting in obedience to hÌ1TI or who ignored their duties as 
members of the feudal hierarchy. It was, as it were, a 
people consisting of scattered citizens, of Wh0111 each, ever 
armed, acconlpanied by his following or intrenched in his 
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castle, kept watch himself over his own safety and his own 
rights, relying far more on his own courage and his own re- 
nown than on the protection of the public authorities. Such 
a condition bears less reselnblance to an organized and set- 
tled society than to a constant prospect of peril and war; 
but the energy and the dignity of the individual were kept up 
in it, and a more extended and better regulated society might 
issue therefrom. 
And it did issue. This society of the future was not slow 
to sprout and grow in the Inidst of that feudal systenl so tur- 
bulent, so oppressive, so detested. For five centuries, from 
the invasion of the barbarians to the fall of the Carlovingians, 
France presents the appearance of being stationary in the 
middle of chaos. Over this long, dark space of anarchy, 
feudalism is slowly taking shape, at the expense, at one time, 
of liberty, at another, of order; not as a real rectification of 
the social condition, but as the only order of things which 
could possibly acquire fixity, as, in fact, a sort of unpleasant 
but necessary alternative. No sooner is the feudal system in 
force than, with its victory scarcely secured, it is attacked in the 
lower grades by the mass of the people attempting to regain 
certain liberties, ownerships, and rights and in the highest by 
royalty labouring to recover its public character, to become 
once more the head of a nation. It is no longer the case of 
free men in a vague and dubious position, unsuccessfully de- 
fending, against the donlination of the chieftains whose lands 
they inhabit, the wreck of their independence, whether Gallic 
or Roman or barbaric; it is the case of burgesses, agricultur- 
ists, and serfs who know well what their grievances and who 
their oppressors are, and who are working to get free. It is no 
longer the case of a king doubtful about his title and the nature 
of his power, at one time a chieftain of warriors, at another the 
anointed of the 110st High; here a Inayor of the palace of 
some sluggard barbarian, there the heir of the emperors of 
Rome; a sovereign tossing about confusedly amidst follow- 
ers or servitors eager at one time to invade his authority, at 
another to render themselves completely isolated; it is the 
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case of one of the premier feudal lords exerting himself to be- 
come the master of all, to change his suzerainty into sover- 
eignty. Thus, in spite of the servitude into which the people 
had sunk at the end of the tenth century, from this moment 
the enfranchisement of the people makes way. In spite of 
the weakness, or rather nullity of the regal power at the 
same epoch, fron1 this Inoment the regal power begins tQ 
gain ground. That monarchical system which the genius of 
Charlelnagne could not found, kings far inferior to Charle- 
magne will little by little make triun1phant. Those liberties 
and those guarantees which the German warriors were inca- 
pable of transInitting to a well-regulated society, the common- 
alty will regain one after another. Nothing but feudalism 
could have sprung froln the womb of barbarisln; but scarcely 
is feudalisln established when we see nlonarchy and liberty 
nascent and growing in its wOlnb. 
From the end of the ninth to the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, two families were, in French history, the representatives 
and instruments of the two systems thus confronted and con- 
flicting at that epoch, the imperial which was falJing and 
the feudal which was rising. After the death of Charlemagne, 
his descendants, to the number of ten, from Louis the Debon- 
nair to Louis the Sluggard, strove obstinately but in vain to 
maintain the unity of the empire and the unity of the central 
power. In four generations, on the other hand, the descend- 
ants of Robert the Strong cliInbed to the head of feudal France. 
The former, though German in race, were iInbued with the 
maxims, the traditions and the pretensions of that Roman 
world which had been for a while resuscitated by their glori. 
ous ancestor; and they claimed it as their heritage. The 
]atter preserved, at their settlement upon Gallo-Roman terri- 
tory, Germanic sentiments, Inanners, and instincts, and were 
occupied only with the idea of getting more and more settled 
and greater and greater in the new society which was little..by 
little being formed upon the soil won by the barbarians, their 
forefathers. Louis the Ultran1arine and Lothaire were not, 
we may suppose, less personally brave than Robert the Strong 
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and his son Eudes ; but when the Northmen put the Frankish 
dominions in peril, it was not to the descendants of Charle. 
magne, not to the emperor Charles the Fat, but to the local 
and feudal chieftain, to Eudes, count of Paris, that the popula. 
tion turned for salvation: and Eudes it was who saved them. 
In this p"Li.inful parturition of French monarchy, one fact 
deserves to oe remarked, and that is the lasting respect at. 
tached, in the minds of the people, to the naIne and the remin.. 
iscences of the Carlovingian rule, notwithstanding its decay. It 
was not alone the lustre of that name and of the memory of 
Charlemagne which inspired and prolonged this respect; a 
certain instinctive feeling about the worth of hereditary mon. 
archy, as an element of stability and order, already existed 
amongst the popula
ions, and glimpses thereof were visible 
amongst the rivals of the royal family in the hour of its disso- 
lution. It had been consecrated by religion; the title of 
anointed of the Most High was united, in its case, to that of 
lawful heir. \Vhy did Hugh the Great, duke of France, in 
spite of favourable opportunities and very palpable tempta. 
tions, abstain perseveringly fron1 taking the crown and leave it 
tottering upon the heads of Louis the Ultramarine and Lothaire? 
'Vhy did his son, Hugh Capet himself, wait, for his election 
as king, until Louis the Sluggard was dead and the Carlovin. 
gÎan line had only a col1ateral and discredited representative? 
In these hesitation3 and lingerings of the great feudal chief. 
tains there is a forecast of the authority already vested in the 
lJrinciple of 'hereditary monarchy, at the very moment when it 
\Vas about to be violated, and of the great part which would 
be played by that principle in the history of France. 
At last the day of decision arrived for Hugh Capet. 
There is nothing to show that he had conspired to hasten it, 
bt:t he had foreseen the probability of it, and, if he h
d done 
nothing to pa\Te the way for it, he had held himself, so far as 
he was concerned, in readiness for it. During a trip which 
he ß1ade to Rome in 981, he had entered into kindly personal 
relations with the Emperor Otho II., king of Gennany, the 
most Ï111portant of France's neighbours, and the most disposed 
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to medd1e in her affairs. In France, Hugh Capet had formed 
a close friendship with Adalbéron archbishop of Rheims, the 
most notable and most able of the French prelates. The 
event showed the value of such a friend. On the 21St of May, 
9 8 7, King Louis V. died without issue j and, after his obse- 
quies, the grandees of the kingdom met together at Senlis. 
\Ve v.ill here borrow the text of a contemporary witness, 
Richer, the only one of the chroniclers of that age who de- 
serves the name of historian, whether for the authenticity of 
his testimony or the extent and clearness of his narrative. "The 
bishop," he says, " took his place, together \vith the duke, in 
the midst of the assembly, and said to thenl, ' I come and sit 
down amongst you to treat of the affairs of the state. Far 
from me be any design of saying any thing but what has for 
aim the advantage of the common weal. As I do not see 
here all the princes whose wisdom and energy might be use- 
ful in the government of the kingdom, it seems to me that the 
choice of a king should be put off for some time, in order that 
at a period fixed upon, all may be able to meet in assembly, 
and that every opinion, having been discussed and set forth 
in the face of day, may thus produce its full effect. May it 
please you, then, all of ye who are here assembled to delib- 
erate, to bind yourselves in conjunction with me by oath to 
this illustrious duke, and to promise between his hands not to 
engage yourselves in any way in the election of a Head, and 
not to do any thing to this end until we be re-assembled here 
to deliberate upon that choice.' This opinion was well re- 
ceived and approved of by all: oath was taken between the 
hands of the duke, and the time was fixed at which the meet- 
ing should assemble again." 
Before the day fixed for reassembling, the last of the de. 
cendants of Charlemagne, Charles, duke of Lower Lorraine, 
brother of the late King Lothaire, and paternal uncle of the 
late King Louis, "went to Rhehns in quest of the archbishop, 
and thus spake to him about his rights to the throne: · All 
the world knoweth, venerable father, that, by hereditary right, 
I ought to succeed my brother and my nephew. I am want
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ing in nought that should be required, before all from those 
who ought to reign, to wit, birth and the courage to dare. 
\Vherefore am I thrust out from the territory which all the 
world knows to haye been possessed by my ancestors? To 
whom could I better address myself than to you, when all the 
supports of my race have disappeared? To whom, bereft as 
I aln of honourable protection, should I have recourse but to 
you? By whon1, if not by you, should I be restored to the 
honours of Iny fathers? Please God things turn out favora- 
bly for me and lor my fortunes! Rejected, what can becom6 
of me save to be exhibited as a spectacle to all who look on 
me? Suffer yourself to be Inoved by SOlne feeling of humanity: 
be compassionate towards a man who has been tried by so 
many reverses ! · " 
Such language was more calculated to inspire contempt 
than compassion. " The metropolitan, firn1 in his resolution, 
gave for answer these few words: 'Thou hast ever been 
associated with the perjured, the sacrilegious, and the wicked 
of every sort, and now thou art still unwilling to separate from 
them: how canst thou, in company with such men, and by 
n1eans of such men, seek to attain to the sovereign power? ' 
And when Charles replied that he must not abandon his 
friends, but rather gain over others, the bishop said to him.. 
self, 'Now that he possesses no position of dignity, he hath 
allied himself with the wicked, whose companionship he will 
not, in any way, give up: what misfortune would it be for th(" 
good if he were elected to the throne!' To Charles, how 
ever, he made answer that he would do nought without thte 
consent of the princes; and so left him." 
At the time fixed, probably the 29th or 30th of June, 9 8 7 
the grandees of Frankish Gaul who had bound themselves by 
oath re-assembled at Senlis. Hugh Capet was present with 
his brother IIenry of Burgundy, and his brother-in-law Richard 
the Fearless, duke of Normandy. rrhe majority of the direct 
vassals of the crown were also there, Foulques Nerra (the 
Black), count of .Anjou; Eudes, count of Blois, Chartres, and 
Tours j Bouchard, count of Vendôme and Corbeil; Gautier, 
19 
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count of Vexin j and Hugh, count of l\laine. Few counts 
came from beyond the Loire; and some of the lords in the 
North, amongst others Arnu1f II., count of Flanders, and the 
lords of Vermandois were likewise missing. "\Vhen those 
present were in regular assembly, Archbishop Adalbéron, 
with the assent of Duke Hugh, thus spake unto them: 'Louis. 
of blessed melllory, having been taken from us without leaving 
issue, it hath become necessary to engage seriously in seeking 
who may take his place upon the throne, to the end that the 
common weal remain not in peril, neglected and without a 
head. That is why on the last occasion we deell1ed it useful 
to put off this matter, in order that each of ye might come 
hither and submit to the assembly the opinion with which 
God should have inspired him, and that from all those senti- 
ments might be drawn what is the general will. H eré be \ve 
assembled: let us, then, be guided by our wisdolll and our 
good faith to act in such sort that hatred stifle not reason, 
and affection distort not truth. \Ve be not ignorant that 
Charles hath his partisans, who ITIaintain that he ought to 
come to the throne transmitted to hin1 by his relatives. But 
if we examine this question, the throne is not acquired by 
hereditary right, and we be bound to place at the head of the 
kingdom none but him who not only hath the distinction of 
corporeal nobility, but hath also honour to recolnmend him 
and magnanimity to rest upon. \Ve read in the annals that 
to emperors of illustrious race, whom their own lâches caused 
to fall from power, succeeded others, at one time similar, at 
another different; but what dignity could we confer on 
Charles, who hath not honour for his guide, who is enfeebled 
by lethargy, and who, finally, hath lost head so far that he 
hath no shame in serving a foreign king, and in mis-uniting 
himself to a woman taken from the rank of the knights his 
vassals? How could the puissant duke brook that a woman 
issuing from a family of h
s \'assals should become queen, 
and }la\'e domir ion over him? I-Iow could hE' walk behind 
her whose equals Hnd even supèriors bend the knee before 
him and Dlace their hands beneath his feet? Examine care. 
. 
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fully into the matter, and consider that Charles hath been 
rejected more through his own fault than that of others. 
Dccide ye rather for the good than the in of the common 
weal. If ye wish it ill, make Charles sovereign; if ye hold 
to its prosp
rity, crown HUßh, the illustrious duke. Let 
attachn1ent to Charles seduce nobody, and let hatred towards 
the duke distract nobody, fronl the common interest. . . . . 
Give us then, for our head, the duke, who has deeds, nobility, 
and troops to recommend hinl; the duke, in wholn ye will 
find a defender not only of the cOlnmon weal but also of your 
private interests. Thanks to his benevolence, ye will have in 
hilll a father. '\'ho hath had recourse to hilll and hath not 
found protection? '\"ho, that hath been torn from the care 
of home, hath not been restored thereto by him? ' 
"This opinion having been proclainlecl and well received, 
I)uke Hugh was unanilllously raised to the throne, crowned 
on the 1st of July by the Illetropolitan and the other bishops, 
ând recognized as king by the Gauls, the Britons, the N or- 
mans, the Aquitanians
 the Goths, the Spaniards, and the 
Gascons. Surrounded by the grandees of the kingdolll, he 
passed decrees and pron1ulgated laws according to royal 
custom, regulating successfully and disposing of all matters. 
That he lllight deserve so lnuch good fortune, and under the 
inspiration of so nlany prosperous circulnstances, he gave 
himself up to deep piety. Wishing to have a certainty of 
leaving, after his death, an heir to the throne, he conferred 
with his grandees, and after holding council with them he 
first sent a deputation to the Metropolitan of Rheinls, who 
was then at Orléans and subsequently went himself to see 
him touching the association of his son Robert with himself 
upon the throne. The archbishop having told hinl thai two 
kings could not be, regularly. created in one and the same 
year, he inlmediately showed a letter sent by Borel, duke of 
inner Spain, proving that that duke requested help against 
the barbarians. . . . . . The lTIetropolitan, seeing advantage 
was likely to result, ultimately yielded to the king-'s reasons; 
and when the granrtees were assP1nbled, at the fe
tival of our 
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Lord's nativity, to celebrate the coronation, Hugh assumed 
tbe purple, and he crowned solemnly, in the basilica of 
Sainte-Croix, his son Robert, amidst the acclamations of the 
French." 
Thus was founded the dynasty of the Capetians, under 
the double influence of German manners and feudal con- 
nexions. Amongst the ancient Germans royal heirship was 


nerally confined to one and the same fan1ily; but election 
was often joined with heirship, and had Inore than once 
thrust the latter aside. HU6h Capet was head of the family 
which was the n10st illustrious in his tin1e and closest to the 
throne, on which the personal merits of Counts Eudes and 
l-\.obert had already twice seated it. lIe was also one of the 
greatest chieftains of fcudal society, duke of the country 
which was already called France, and Count of Paris, of that 
city which Clovis, after his victories, had chosen as the cen- 
tre of his dominions. In view of the Roman rather than 
Germanic pretensions of the Carlovingian heirs and of their 
(lchniUed decay, thè rise of Hugh Capet was the natural con- 
sequence of the princip::tl facts as well as of the manners of 
the period, and the crowning manifestation of the new social 
condition in France, that is, feudalisln. Accordingly the 
event reached completion and confirmation without any great 
obstacle. The Carlovingian, Charles of Lorraine, vainly at- 
tempted to assert hif. rights; but, after some glealns of sue- 
ces..;
 he died in 992, and his descendants fell, if not into ob- 
scurity, at least into political in"ignificance. In vain, again, 
did certain feudal lords, especially in Southern France, re- 
fuse for some 6me their adhesion to IIugh Capet. One of 
theIn, Adalbert, count of Périgord, has relnainecl almost fa- 
n10US for having made to Hugh Capet's question" \Vho lnade 
thee count?" the proud answer, "\Vho 111ade thee kin
?" 
The pride, however, of Count Adalbert had more bark than 
bite. Hugh possessed that intelligent and patient nlodera- 
tion, which, when a position is once acquired, is the best 
pledge ()f continuance. Several facts indicate that he did 
not underestitnate the worth and range of his title of 1
iny'. 
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At the saIne that by getting his son Robert crowned with him 
he secured for his 1ine the next succession, he also performed 
several acts which went beyond the limits of his feudJ.I do- 
111ains and proclaiIned to all the kin
dom the presence of the 
king. But those acts were temperate and wise; and they paved 
the way for the future without anticipating it. Hugh Capet con. 
fined hitnself caref
l1y to the sphere of his recognized rights 
as well as of his effectiye strength, and his government re. 
n1ainecl faithful to the character of the revolution whic
 had 
raised hjm to the throne, at the SaIne time that it gave wanr 
iug of the future progress of royalty independently of and 
over the he;;.d of feudalism. vVhen he died, on the 24th of 
October, 996, the crown, which he hesitated, they say, to wear 
on his own head, passed without obstacle to his son Robert, 
and the course which was to be followed for eight centuries, un- 
der the governn1ent of his descendants, by civilization in 
France, began to develope itself. 
It has already been pointed out, in the case of ..:\dalbéron, 
archbishop of Rheims, what part was taken by the clergy in 
this second change of dynasty; but the part played ty it was 
so important and novel that we must make a somewhat more 
detailed acquaintance with the real character of it and the 
principal actor in it. \Vhen, in 751, Pepin the Short becalne 
king in the place of the last l\ferovingian, it was, as we have 
seen, Pope Z3.chary who decided that" it was better to give 
the title of king to him who really exercised the sovereign 
power than to hiln who bore only its nalne." Three years 
later, in 754, it was Pope Stephen II. who came over to 
France to anoint King Pepin, and, forty-six years afterwards, 
in 800, it was Pope Leo III. who proclaimed Charlelnagne 
en1peror of the vVest. From the Papa
y, then, on the acces- 
sion of the Carlovingians, caU1e the principal decisions and 
steps. The reciprocal services rendered one to the other by 
the two powers, and still more, perhaps, the similarity of their 
maxims as to the unity of the elTIpire, established between 
the Papacy 
nd the Carlovingians strong ties of gratitude and 
policy; and, accordingly. when the Carlovingian dynasty was 
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in dangel, the court of ROine was grieved and troubled j it 
was hard for her to see the fall of a dynasty for which she 
had done so much and which had done so much for her. 
Far, then, from aiding the accession of the new dynasty, she 
showed herself favourable to the old, and tried to save it without 
herself becon1Îng too deeply comproillised. Such was, fron) 
985 to 99 6 , the attitude of Pope John XVI., at the crisis which 
placed Hugh Capet upon the throne. In spite of this policy 
on the par
 of the Papacy, the French Church t00k the initi- 
ative in the event, and supported thé new king; the Arch- 
bishop of Rheillls affinned the right of the people to accom- 
plish a change of dynasty, and anointed Hugh Capet and 
his son }{obert. The accession of the Capetians was a work 
independent of all foreign influence and strictly national, in 
Church as wen as inState. 
The authority of A,dalbéron was of great weight in the 
matter. As archbishop he was full of zeal, and at the same 
time of wisdom in ecclesiastical administration. Engaging in 
politics, he showed boldness in attempting a great change in 
the state, and ability in carrying it out without precipitation 
as well as without hesitation. lIe had for his secretary and 
teacher a sÏ1nple priest of Auvergne, who exercised over this 
enterprise an influence more continuous and still more effectual 
than that of his archbishop. Gerbert, born at .t\ urillac, and 
brought up in the lllonastery of St. Geraud, }lad, when he was 
sUlnmonecl to the directorate of the school of Rheims, already 
made a trip to Spain, visited Rome, and won the esteen1 of 
Pope John XIII. and of the Emperor Otho II., and had thus 
had a close view of the great personages and great questions, 
ecclesiastical and secular, of his tillle. On his establishment 
at Rheims, he pursued a double course with a double end; he 
was fond of study, science, and the investigation of truth, but 
he had also a taste for the sphere of politics and of the \Yodd; 
he excelled in the art of i:1structing, but also in the art of pleas- 
ing; and the address of the courtier was in hin1 united with 
the learning of the doctor. His was a mind lofty, broad, 
:-;
archi ng, prolific, open to cOl1yiction, and yet illcli ned to gi,'e 
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way, either from calculation or attraction, to contrary ideas, 
but certain to recur, under favourable circumstances, to its 
original purpose. There was in hinl all-nost as much change- 
ableness as zeal for the cause he enlbraced. He espoused 
and energetically supported the elevation of a new dynasty 
and the independence of the Roman Church. He was very 
active in the cau:,e of Hugh Capet; but he was more than once 
on the point of gomg over to King Lath,1Ïre or to the pretenders 
Charles of Lorraine. I-Ie was in his tillIe, even 1110re resolutely 
than Bossuet in the seventeenth century, the defender and 
practiser of what have since been called the liberties of the 
Gallican Church, and, in 992, he becalne, on this ground, Arch- 
bishop of l
heims; but, after having been 
.aterdicted, in 995, 
by Pope John XVI., from the exercise of his episcopal func- 
tions in France, he obtained, in 998, fronl Pope Gregory V., 
the archbishopric of Ravenna in Italy, and the favour of Otho 
III. was not unconnected, in 999, with his elevation to the 
Holy See, which he occupied for four years, with the title of 
Sylvester II., whilst putting in practice, but with moderation 
ftnd dignity, maxims very different froln those which he had 

upported, fifteen years before, as a French bishop. I-Ie be- 
came, at this later period of his life, so much the more es. 
tranged from France in that he was embroiled 'with Hugh 
Capet's son and successor, I<'ing Robert, whose quondaln pre- 
ceptor he had been and of whose marriage with Queen Bertha, 
widow of Eudes, count of B
ois, he had honestly disapproved. 
In 995, just when he had been interdicted by Pope John 
XVI. fron1 his functions as Archbishop of Rheims, Gerbert 
wrote to the abbot and brethren of the n10nastery of St. Geraud, 
where he had been brought up: "And 110"'V farewell to your 
holy comlnunity ; farewell to those whOIn I knew in old times, 
or who were connected with file by blood, if there still survive 
any whose names, if not their features, have remained upon 
my memory. Not that I have forgotten them through pride; 
but I anl broken do\vn, and-if it must be said-changed by 
the ferocity of barbarians; what I learnt in my boyhood I 
forgot in my youth.; what I desired in my youth, I despised 
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in Iny 01<.1 age. Such are the fruits thou hast borne for me J 
o pleasure! Such are the joys afforded by the honours of 
the world! Believe my experience of it: the higher the great 
are outwardly raised by glory, the more cruel is their inward 
anguish! " 
Length of life brings, in the soul of the ambitious, days of 
hearty undeception; but it does not discourage thenl fron1 
their course of ambition. Gerbert was, an10ngst the mnbitious, 
at the saIne tiu1e one of the most exalted in point of intellect 
and one of the Inost persistent as well as restless in attachn1ent 
to the affairs of the world. 
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THE CAPETIANS TO THE TIME OF THE CRUSADES. 


FROM 996 to 1108, the first three successors of Hugh Capet, 
his son Robert, his grandson Henry 1., and his great-grandson 
Philip 1., sat upon the throne of France; and during this long 
space of 112 years the kingdom of France had not, sooth ;-0 
say, any history. Parcelled out, by virtue of the feudal system, 
between a multitude of princes, independent, Isolated, and 
scarcely sovereigns in their own dominions, keeping up any 
thing like frequent intercourse only with their neighbours, and 
loosely united, by certain rules or custon1S of vassalage, to him 
amongst then1 who bore the title of king, the France of the 
eleventh century existed in little more than name : Normandy, 
Brittany, Burgundy, Aquitaine, Poitou, Anjou, Flanders, and 
Nivernais were the real states and peoples, each with its own 
distinct life and history. One single event, the Crusade, 
united, towards the end of the century, those scattered sov- 
ereigns and peoples in one COffilnon idea and one combined 
action. Up to that point, then, let us confonn to the real 
state of the case and faithfully trace out the features of the 
epoch without attempting to introduce a connexion and a 
combination which did not exist; and let us pass briefly in 
review the isolated events and personages which are still 
worthy of renlelnbrance and which have relnained historic 
without having belonged exactly to a national history. 
Amongst events of this kind one, the conquest of England, 
in 1066, by \Villiam the Bastard, duke of Normandy, was so 
striking, and exercised so ll1uch influence over the destinies 
of France that, in the incoherent and disconnected picture of 
this eleventh century, particular attention n1ust first be dr.awn 
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to the COnSel}UenCCs, as regarded France, of that great N OT4 
n1an enterprise. 
After the sagacious Hugh Capet, the first three Capetians, 
Robert, Henry 1., and Philip 1., were very mediocre individ- 
uals, in character as well as intellect j and their personal insig- 
nificance was one of the causes that produced the eInptiness 
of French history under their sway. Robert lacked neither 
physical advantages nor moral virtues: "He had a lofty 
figure," says his biographer Helgaud, archbishop of Bourges, 
"hair sl1100th and well arranged, a modest eye, a pleasant ê
nd 
gentle nlouth, a tolerably furnished beard and high shoulders. 
He was versed in all the sciences, philosopher enough and an 
excellent musician, and so devoted to sacred literature that 
he never passed a day without reading the Psalter and praying 
to the Most High God together with St. David." He com- 
posed several hYlnns which were adopted by the Church, and, 
during a pilgrimage he made to Rome, he deposited tpon the 
altar of St. Peter his own Latin poems set to music. "lIe 
often went 1:0 the church of St. Denis, clad in his royal robes 
and with his crown on his head; and he there conducted the 
singing at Inatins, mass, and vespers, chanting with the monks 
and himself calling upon them to sing. \Yhen he sat in the 
consistory, he voluntarily styled hilllself the bishops' client." 
Two centuries later, St. Louis proved that the virtues of the 
saint are not incompatible with the qualities of the king j but 
the former cannot form a substitute for the latter, and the 
I 
qualities of king were to seek in Robert. He was neither 
warrior nor politician; there is no sign that he ever gathered 
about hiln to discuss affairs of state, the laic barons together 
with the bishops, and when he interfered In the wars of the 
great feudal lords, notably in Burgundy and Flanders, it was 
with but little energy and to but little purpose. He was hardly 
more potent in his fan1ily than in his kIngdom. It has already 
been mentioned that, in spite ot his preceptor Gerbert's advice, 
he had espoused Bertha, widow of Eudes, count of Blois, and 
he loved her dearly; but the marriage was assailed by the 
Church, on the ground of kinship. Robert offered resIstance, 
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but afterwards ;;ave way before the excommunication pro
 
naunced by Pope Gregory V., and then espoused Constance, 
daughter of \Villiam Taillefer, count of Toulouse j and forth. 
with, says the chronicler Raoul Glaber, "were seen pouring 
into France and Burgundy, by cause of this queen, the most 
vain and Inost frivolous of all Inen, coming from Aquitaine 
an(l A.uvergne. They were outlandish and outrageous equally 
i t 1 their Inanners and their dress, in their aïm
 and the ap- 
pointments of their horses j their hair came emly half waJ 
ùO'.n1 their head; they shaved their beards like actors j they 
wore boots and shoes that were not decent; and, lastly, neither 
fidelity nor security was to be looked far in any of their ties. 
Alack! that nation of Franks, which was wont to be the most 
yirtuous, and even the people of Burgundy, too, were eager to 
fo!low these criminal examples, and before long they reflected 
only too faithfully the depravity and infaIny of their models." 
The evil amounted to something graver than a disturbance of 
court-fashio
1s. Robert had by Constance three sons, Hugh, 
Henry, and Robert. First the eldest, and, afterwards, his two 
brothers, Inaddened by the bad character and tyrannical ex
 
actions of their n10ther, left the palace, ancì. withdrew to 
Dreux and Burgundy, abandoning thenlselves, in the royal do- 
mains and the neighbourhood, to all kinds of depredations and 
excesses. Reconciliation was not without great difficulty 
cffected; and, indeed, peace was never really restored in the 
royal family. Peace was e\t ery where the wish and study ot 
IZing Robert; but he succeeded better in Inaintaining it with 
his neighbours than with his children. In 1006, he was 011 
tÌ1c point of having a qnarrel with Henry II., emperor of Ger- 
1l1d.ny, who was more active and enterprising, but fortunately 
n0t less pious than hilnself. The two sovereigns resolved 
to have an interview at the 7\lellse, the boundary of th
ir do. 
minions. "The question amongst their respective followings 
was which of the two should cross the river to seek audience 
on the other bank, that is, in the other's dominions; this 
would be a humiliation, it was said. The two learned princes 
relnembered this saying of Eccl
siaslicus:' The greater thou 
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art, the humbler be thou in all things.' The Emperor, there- 
fore, rose up early in the morning, and crossed, \vith some of 
his people, into the French king's territory. They em braced 
with cordiality; the bishops, as was proper, celebrated the 
sacrament of the mass, and they afterwards sat down to dinner. 
'Vhen the Ineal was over, I(ing Robert offered Henry immense 
presents of gold and silver and precious stones, and a hundred 
horses richly caparisoned, each carrying a cuirass and a hel- 
met; and he added that all that the Emperor did not accept of 
these gifts 'would be so nluch deducted from their friendship. 
Henry, seeing the generosity of his friend, took of the whole 
only a book containing the Holy Gospel, set with gold and 
precious stones, and a golden amulet, wherein was a tooth 
of St. Vincent, priest and martyr. The Elnpress, likewise, ac- 
cepted only two golden cups. Next day, I(ing Robert crossed 
with his bishops into the territories of the Emperor, who re- 
ceived him magnificently, and, after dinner, offered hinl a 
hundred pounds of pure gold. The king, in his turn, accepted 
only two golden cups; and, after having ratified their pact of 
friendship, they returned each to his own dominions." 
Let us add to this summary of Robert's reign some facts 
which are characteristic of the epoch. In A.D. 1000, in con- 
sequence of the sense attached to certain words in the Sacred 
Books, many Christians expected the end of the world. The 
titne of expectation was full of anxieties; plagues, famines, and 
divers accidents which then took place in divers quarters. 
were an additional aggravation; the churches were crowded j 
penances, offerings, absolutions, all the forms of invocation 
and repentance multiplied rapidly j a Inultitude of souls, 
in submission or terror, prepared to appear before their 
judge. And after what catastrophes? In the midst of what 
gloom or of what light? These were fearful questions of 
which men's imaginations were exhausted in forestalling the 
solution. \Vhen the last day of the tenth and the first of the 
eleventh centuri
s were past, it was like a general regenera- 
tion ; it Inight have been said that titne was beginning over 
again; and the work was comlnenced of rendering the Chris.. 
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tìan world worthy of the future. "Especially in Italy and in 
Gaul," says the chronicler Raoul Glaber, "lnen took in hand 
the reconstruction of the basilicas, although the greater part 
had no need thereof. Christian peoples seemed to vie one 
with another which should erect the Inost beautiful. It was 
as if the world, shaking itself together and casting off its 
old gannents, would have decked itself with the white robes 
of Christ." Christian art, in its earliest form of the Gothic 
style, dates from this epoch; the power and riches of the 
Christian Church, in its different institutions, received, at 
this crisis of the human imagination, a fresh inlpulse. 
Other facts, some lamentable and some salutary, began, 
about this epoch, to assume in French history a place which 
was destined before long to becolne an important one. Piles 
of faggots were set up, first at Orleans and then at Toulouse, 
for the punislul1ent of heretics. The heretics of the day 
were Manicheans. King Robert and Queen Constance sanc- 
tioned by their presence this return to human sacrifices 
offered to God as a penalty inflicted on lnental offenders 
against His word. At the same time a double portion of ire 
blazed forth against the Jews. " \Yhat have we to do," it 
was said, "with going abroad to make war on l\fussulmans? 
Have we not in the very Jnidst of us the greatest enemies of 
Jesus Christ?" Amf)ngst Christians acts of oppression and 
violence on the part of the great against the sI11aH bec.:-' Ie so 
excessive and so freçuent that they excited in country parts, 
particularly in Normandy, insurrections which the insurgents 
tried to organize into permanent resistance. "In several coun.. 
ties of Normandy," says \VilliaJTI of J umièges, "all the peasants, 
Ineeting in conventicles, resolved to live according to their 
own wills and their own laws, not only in the heart of the 
forests but also on the borders of the rivers, and without care 
for any established rights. To accomplish this design, these 
Inobs of madmen elected each two deputies, who were to 
form, at the central point, an assembly charged with the exe- 
cution of their decrees. So soon as the duke (Richard 11.) 
was informed thereof, he sent a large body of armed men to 
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suppress this audacity in the country parts and to disperse 
this rustic assembly. In execution of his orders, the deputies 
of the peasantry and many other rebels were forthwith 
arrested j their feet and hands were cut off and th ey were 
sent home thus lnutilated to deter their fellows from such 
enterprises and to render them lllore prudent, for fe ar of 
worse. After this experience, the peasants gave up their 
Jneetings and returned to their ploughs." 
This is a literal translation of the lnonkish chronicler, who 
was far from favourable to the insurgent peasants, and was 
more for applauding the suppression than justifying the in- 
surrection. The suppression, though undoubtedly effectual 
for the mOlnent and in the particular spots it reached, pro- 
duced no general or lasting effect. About a century after 
the cold recital of \Villiam of J umièges, a poet-chronicler, 
Robert \Vace, in his Roma1lce of Rolt, a history in verse of 
Rollo and the first Dukes of Normandy, related the same 
facts with far Inore sympathetic feeling and poetical colouring. 
"The lords do us nought but ill," he lnakes the Norman 
peasants say; "with thetn we have nor gain nor profit frOln 
our labours j every day is, for us, a day of suffering, toil, 
and weariness; every day we have our cattle taken from us 
for road-\vork and forced service. \Ve have plaints and 
grievances, old and new exactions, pleas and processes with- 
out end, money-pleas, market-pleas, road-pleas, forest-pleas, 
mill-pleas, black-In ail-pleas, watch-and-ward-pleas. There are 
so many provosts, bailiffs, and sergeants, that we have net 
one hour's peace j day by day they run us down, seize our 
JTIovables, and drive us from our lands. There is no security 
for us against the lords; and no pact is binding with them. 
Why suffer all this evil to be done to us and not get out of 
our plight? Are we not men e'"en as they are? Have we 
not the same stature, the same limbs, the same strength-for 
suffering? All we need is courage. Let us, then, bind our 4 
selves together by an oath: let us swear to support one 
another; and if they will make war on us, have we not, for 
one knight. thirty or forty young peasants, nimble and r
acl}' 
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to fight with club, \"ith boar-spear, ,,-ith arrow, with axe:. and 
even with stones if they have not weapons? Lct us learn to 
resist the knights, and we shall be free to cut down trees, to 
hunt and fish after our fashion, and we shall work our will In 
flood and field and \Vood." 
Here we have no longer the short account and sever
 es- 
tin1ate of an indifferent spectator; it is the cry of popular 
rage and vengeance reproduced by the lively in1agination of 
an angered poet. . Undoubtedly the Nonnan peasants of the 
twelfth century did not speak of their miseries with such de- 
scriptive ability and philosophical feeling as wcre lent to then1 
by Robert Wace; they did not n1editate the democratic rev- 
olution of which he attributes to th
m the idea and alnlost 
the plan; but the deeds of violence and oppression against 
which they rose were very real, and they exerted themselves 
to esc2pe by reciprocal violence frmTI intolerable suffering. 
Thence date those 
:_;ternations of delTIagogic revolt and ty- 
rannical suppression which have so often ensanguined the 
land and put in peril the very foundations of social order. 
Insurrections became of so atrocious a "kind that the atrocious 
chastiselTICnts with which they ,vere visited seemed equally 
natural and necessary. It needed long ages, a repetition of 
civil wars and terrible political shocks to put an end to this 
brutal chaos which gave birth to so lTIany evils and reciprocal 
crimes, and to bring about, amongst the different classes of 
the French population, equitable and truly human relations. 
So quic1.;:-spreading and contagious is e\Til an10ngst 111en, and 
so dif-ficult to extirpate in the name of justice and truth! 
However, even in the midst of this cruel egotism and this 
gross unreason of the tenth and eleventh centuries, the ne- 
cessity, from a lTIoral and social point of view, of struggling 
against such disgusting irregularities made itse!f felt and 
found zealous advocates. From this epoch are to be dated 
the first efforts to establish, in dIfferent parts of France, what 
was called GfJt!'s þeace, Got/.s tn!re. The words were wen 
chosen for prohibiting :1t the same tirne oppression 
nd revolt, 
for it needed nothing l

s than law and the voice of God to 
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put some restraint upon the barbarous manners and passions 
of men, great or snîall, lord or peasant. It is the peculiar 
and glorious characteristic of Christianity to have so v:ell 
understood the prilnitive and permanent evil in human nature 
that it fought against all the great iniquities of mankind and 
exposed them in principle, even when, in point of general 
practice, it neither hoped nor attempted to sweep them away. 
Bishops, priests, and monks were, in their personal lives and 
in the. councils of the Church, the first propagators of God's 
peace or truce, and in Inore than one locality they induced the 
laic lords to follow their lead. In 1164, Hugh 1!., count of 
Rodez, in concert with his brother I-Iugh, bishop of Rodez, 
and the notabl
s of the district, established the þeace in the 
diocese of Roclez; "and this it is," said the learned Benedic- 
tines of the eighteenth century, in the Art of Verflj'Í1lg Dales, 
" which gave rise to the toll of com m ulle faix or þesade, wnich 
is still collected in Rouergue." King Robert always showed 
hilnsclf favourable to this pacific work; and he is the first 
amongst the five kings of France, in other respects very dif- 
fèreat,-himself, St. Louis, Louis XI!., Henry IV., and Louis 
XVI.,-who were particularly distinguished for sympathetic 
kindness and anxiety for the popular welfare. Robert had a 
kindly feeling for the weak and poor; not only did he pro- 
tect theIn, on occasion, against the powerful, but he took 
p3.ins to conceal their defaults, and, in his church and at his 
table, he suffered himself to be robbed without cOlnplaint, 
that he n1ight not ha,.e to denounce and punish the robbers. 
"\Vherefore at his death," says his biographer Helgaud, 
"there was great lnourning and intolerable grief; a countless 
nlnnber of widows and orphans sorrowed for the many benefits 
received from hinl; they did beat their breasts and wen t to 
and from his tOInb, crying, '\VhiIst Robert was king and 
ordered all, we lived in peace, we had nought to fear. !'.fay 
the soul of that pious father, that father of the senate. that 
father of all gond, be blest and saved! l\lay it n10llnt up 
and dwell for ever with Jesus Christ. the King of kings! ,,, 
Though not so pious or so good as Robert, his son, 
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Henry 1., and his grandson, Philip 1., were neither more en.. 
ergetic nor more glorious kir.;s. During their 10ng reigns 
(the fonner from 103 I to 1060, and the latter from 1060 to 
1103) no important and well prosecuted design distinguished 
tìlCir governlnent. Their public life was passed at one time 
in petty warfare, without decisive results, against such and 
such vassals, at another in acts of capricious intervention in 
the quarrels of their vassals amongst themselves. Their 
home-life was neither less irregular nor conducted with more 
wisdOln or regard for the public interest. King Robert had 
not succeeded in keeping his first wife, Bertha of Burgundy, 
and his second, Constance of Aquitaine, with her iInperious, 
Inalevolent, avaricious, meddlesome disposition. reduced hilll to 
so abject a state that he never gave a gratuity to any of his ser- 
V.ults without saying, "Take care that Constance know nought 
of it." After Robert's death, Constance, having become regent 
for her eldest son Henry 1., forthwith conspired to dethrone 
him, and put in his place her second son Robert, who 'was 
her favourite. lIenry, on being deliver('d by his 1110ther's 
death from 
1er tyra'nny and intrigues, was thrice lllarried; 
but his first 1\vo Inarriages with two Gcnnan princesses, one 
the daughter of the EU1peror Conrad the Salic, the other of 
the Emperor Henry III., were so f
lr froln happy that in 105 I 
he sent into Russia, to ICieff, in search of his third wife, Anne, 
daughter of the Czar Yaroslafi the II3.lt. She was a l110dest 
creature who livt'cl quiet]y up to the death of her husband in 
1860, and, two years afterwards, in the reign of her son 
Philip 1., rather than return to her own country, married 
Raoul, count of Valois, who put a way to marry her his second 
\\'i
e IIaqueney, caHecl Eleonore. The divorce was opposed 
at ROlne before P0pe Alexander 11., to whom the Archbishdp 
of Rheilns wrote upon the subject;. "Our kingdom is the 
scene of great troubles. The queen-mother has espoused 
Count Raoul, which has l11ightily displeased the king. As 
for the lady WhOl11 Raoul h3.5 put away, we have recognized 
the justice of the complaints she h3.s preferred before you, 
and the falsity of the pretexts on which he put her away." 
20 
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The pope ordered the count to t
ke back his wife; Rûoul 
would not obey, and was excomnlunicated; but he made 
light of it, and the Princess Anne of Russia, actually recon- 
ciled, apparently, to Philip 1., lived tranquilly in France, 
where, in 1075, shortly after the death of her second husband, 
Count Raoul, her signature was still attached to a charter 
side by side with that of the king her son. 
The marriages of Philip 1. brought even Jnore trouble and 
scandal than those of his father and grandfather. At nine- 
teen years of age, in 1072, he had espoused Bertha, daughter 
of Florent 1., count of Holland, and in 1078 he had by her the 
son who was destined to succeed hiln with the title of Louis 
the Fat. But twenty years later, in 1092, Philip took a dis- 
like to his wife, put her away and banished her to Montreuil- 
sur-l\Ier, on the ground of prohibited consanguinity. He had 
conceived, there is no knowing when, a violent passion for a 
woman celebrated for her beauty, Bertrade, the fourth wife, 
for three years past, of Foulques Ie Réchin (the brawler), 
count of Anjou. Philip, having thus packed off Bertha, set 
out for Tours, where Bertrade happened to be with her hus- 
band. There, in the church of St. John, during the benedic- 
tion of the baptismal fonts, they entered into mutual engage- 
Jnents. Philip "Tent away again; and, a few days afterwards, 
Bertrade was carried off by some people he had left in the 
neigh bourhood of Tours and joined him at Orleans. Nearly 
all the bishops of France, and amongst others the most learn- 
ed and respected of them, Yves, bishop of Chartres, refused 
their benediction to this shocking Inarriage; and the king had 
great difficulty in finding a priest to render hinl that service. 
Then comlnenced between Philip and the heads of the Cath- 
olic Church, pope and bishops, a struggle which, with negotia- 

on upon negotiation and excommunication upon excommuni- 
catIon, lasted twelve years, without the king's being able to get 
his marriage canonically recognized: and, though he promised 
to send away Bertrade, he was not content with merely keep- 
ing her with him, but he openly jeered at excotnmunication 
and interdicts. "It was the cnstom, " says \Villiam of 1Iahnes.. 
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bury, "at the places where the king sojourned, for divine 
service to be stopped; anel, as soon as he was Inoving away, 
all the bells began to peal. And then Philip would cry, as 
he laughed like one beside himself, 'Dost hear, my love, how 
they are ringing us out? '" At last, in I 104, the Bishop of 
Chartres hilnself, wearied by the persistency of the king and 
by sight of the trouble in which the prolongation of the inter- 
dict was plunging the kingdom, wrote to the Pope, Pascal II. : 
" I do not presume to offer you advice; I only desire to warn 
you th
t it were well to show for awhile some condescension 
towards the weaknesses of the n1an, so far as consideration 
for his salvation n1
Y permit, and to rescue the country from 
the critical state to which it is reduced by the excommunica- 
tion of this prince." The Pope, consequently, sent instruc- 
tions to the bishops of the reahn; and they, at the king's 
summons, met at Paris on the 1st of Decembe-:, 1104. One 
of thein, Lambert, bishop of Arras, wrote to the Pope. "\V e 
sent as a deputation to the king the bishops John of Orleans 
and Galon of Paris, charged to delnand of hiln whether he 
would confonn to the clauses and conditions set forth in your 
letters, and whether he were determined to give up the un- 
lawful intercourse which had made him guilty before God. 
The king having answered, without being disconcerted, that 
he was ready to 1llake atonement to God and the holy Roman 
Church, was introduced to the assembly. He c:une bare- 
footed, in a posture of devotion and humility, confessing his 
sin and pron1ising to purge him of his excomn\unication by 
expiatory deeds. And thus, by your authority, he earned ab.. 
solution. Then laying his hand on the book of the holy Gos- 
pels, he took an oath, in the following terms, to renounce his 
guilty and unlawful marriage: 'Hearken, thou Lambert,bishop 
of Arras, who art here in place of the Apostolic Pontiff; 
and let the archbishops and bishops here present hearken 
unto me. I, Philip, king of the French, do promise not to go 
hack to IllY sin and to break off wholly the crin1inal inter- 
course I ha,'e hérdofore kept up with Bertrade. I do prom
 
isc that hCllcefoïth J \vill 1,;1\"(, with her no intercourse or 
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conJpanionship, save in the presence of persons beyond sus- 
picion. I will observe, faithfuI1y and without turning aside, 
these promises, in the sense set forth in the letters of the 
Pope and as ye understand. So help me God and these holy 
Gospels! : Bertrade, at the moment of her release from ex- 
communication, took in person the same oath on the holy 
.".... I " 
üospe s. 
According to the statement of the learned Benedictines 
who studiously examined into this incident it is doubtful 
whether Philip 1. broke off all intercourse with Bertrade. 
"Two years after his absolution, on the loth of October, 
I 106, he arrived at Angers, on a Wednesday," says a con- 
temporary ch.Qnicler, "accon1panied by the queen named 
Bertrade, and was there received by Count F oulques and by 
all the Angevines, cleric and laic, with great honours. The 
day after his arrival, on Thursday, the monks of St. Nicholas, 
introduced by the queen, presented themselves before the 
king, and humbly prayed him, in concert with the queen, to 
countenance, for the salvation of his soul and of the queen 
and his relatives and friends, all acquisition made by theln in 
his dominions, or that they Inight hereafter make, by gift or 
purchase, and to be pleased to place his seal on their titles 
to property And the king granted their request." 
The most complete amongst the chroniclers of the time, 
Orderic Vital, says, touching this meeting at Angers of Ber- 
trade's two husbands, "This clever woman had, by her 
skil6.J management, so perfectly reconciled these two rivals, 
that she made them a splendid feast, got them both to sit at 
the same table, had their beds prepared, the ensuing night, 
in the same chamber, and n1Ìnistered to them according to 
their pleasure.:' The most judicious of the historians and 
statesmen of the twelfth century, the Abbé Suger, that faithful 
minister of Louis the Fat, who cannot be suspected of 
favouring Bertrade, expresses himself about her in these 
terms: " This sprightly and rarely accomplished woman, well 
versed in the art, familar to her sex, of holding captive the 
husbands they have outraged, had acquired such an empire 
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over her first husband, the Count of Anjou, in spite of the 
affront she had put upon him by deserting him, that he treated 
her with hOffi2ge as his sovereign, often sat upon a stool at 
her feet, and obeyed her wishes by a sort of enchantment." 
These details are textually given as the best representation 
of the pl
ce occupied, in the hi
tory of that time, by the 
morals and private life of the kings. I t would not be right, 
however, to draw therefrom conclusions as to the abasement 
of Capetian royalty in the eleventh century, with too great 
severity. There are irregularities and scandals which the 
great qualities and the personal glory of princes may cause 
to be not only excused but even forgotten, though certainly 
the three Capetians who immediately succeeded the fcunder 
of the dynasty offered their people no such compensation; 
but it Inust not be supposed that they had fallen into the 
plight of the sluggard Merovingians or the last Carlovingians, 
wandering almost without a refuge. A profound change had 
come over society and royalty- in France. In spite of their 
political mediocrity and their indolent licentiousness, Robert, 
Henry I., and Philip 1., were not, in the eleven th century, in- 
significant personages, without authority or practical influence, 
whom their contemporaries could leave out of the account; 
were they great lords, proprietors of vast domains wherein they 
exercised over the population an ahllost absolute power; they 
had, it is true, about them, rivals, large proplöåetors and almost 
absolute sovereigns, like themselves, sometÎ111es stronger even, 
materially, than themselves and morc energetic or more 
intellectually able, whose superiors, however, they remained 
on two grounds, as suzerains and as kings: their court v\'-as 
always the most honoured and their alliance always very 
much sought after. They occupied the first rank in feudal 
society and a rank unique in the body politic such as it was 
slowly becoming in the midst of reminiscences a'ld traditions 
of the Jewish monarchy, of barbaric kingship and of the 
Roman empire for a while resuscitated by Charlemagne. 
French kingship in the elevent h century \\Tas sole power 

nvtsted wit ha triple character, Germanic, Roman, and rel
- 
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gious ; its possessors were at the same titne the chieftains 
of the conquerors of the soil, the successors of the ROlnan 
emperors and of Charlemagne, and the laic delegates and 
representatives of the God of the Christians. Whatever 
were their weaknesses and their personal short-comings, they 
were not the mere titularic3 of a power in decay, and the 
kingly post was strong and full of blossom, as events were 
not slow to demonstrate. 
And as \yith the kingship, so with the cOlnmunity of 
France in the eleventh century. In spite of its dislocation 
into petty incoherent and turbulent associations, it was by 
no Ineans in decay. Irregularities of ambition, hatreds and 
quarrels amongst neighbours and relatives, outrages on the 
part of princes and peoples were incessantly renewed: but 
energy of character, activity of mind, indomitable wii] and zeal 
for the liberty of the indIvidual were not wanting. and they 
exhibited themselves passionat.elyand at any risk, at one tÌIne 
by brutal or cynical outbursts which were followed occasionally 
by fervent repentance and expiation, at another by acts of cour.. 
ageous wisdom and disinterested piety. At the commencelnent 
of the eleventh century, Williatn III., cou::..
 of Puitiers, and 
duke of Aquit2.Ínc, was one of the mest honc:tred and most 
potent princes of his time; all the sovereigns of Europe sent 
embassies to him as to their peer; he every year made, by way 
of devotion, a trip to Rome and was received there with the 
same honours as the Emperor. He was fond of literature, 
and gave up to reading the early hours of the night; and 
scholars called him another Mæcenas. Unaffected by these 
worldly successes intenningled with so much toil and so many 
111isca1culations, he refused the crown of Italy, when it was 
offered hÎ1n at the death of the Emperor Henry II., and he 
finished, like Charles V. some centuries later, by going and 
seeking in a Inonastery isolation frOJn the world and repose. 
Rut, in the same domains and at the end of the same century, 
his grandson \Yilliam .VII. was the most vagabondish, disso.. 
lute, and violent of princes; and his mor;l Is were so scanda- 
lous that the Bishop of Poi tiers, after having warned him to 
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no purpose, considered himself forced to excomtnunicate hiln. 
The duke suddenly burst into the church, made his way 
through the congregation, sword in hand, and seized the pre- 
late by the hair, saying: "Thou shalt give me absolution or 
die." l'he bishop demanded a InOll1ent for reflection, profited 
by it to pronounce the form of excommunication, and forth- 
with bowing his head before the duke, said, ., And now 
strike!" "I love thee not well enough to send thee to para- 
dise," answered the duke; and he confined himself to depriving 
h1ln of his see. For fury the Duke of .Aquitaine sometimes sub- 
stituted insolent mockery. ..t\.nother bishop, of Angoulême, 
who was quite bald, likewise exhorted him to Inend his ways. 
" I will mend," quoth the duke, "when thou shalt comb 
back thy hair to thy pate." Another great lord of the same 
century, Foulques the Black, count of Anjou, at the close of 
an able and glorious lifetilne, had resigned to his son Geoffrey 
Martel the administration of his countship. The son, as 
haughty and harsh towards his father as towards his subjects, 
took up arms against him, and bade him lay aside the out- 
ward signs, which he still maintained, of power. The old 
man in his wrath recovered the vigour and ability of his youth, 
and strove so energetically and successfully against his son 
that he reduced hÏ1n to such subjection as to nlake him do 
severc.:.l miles "crawling on the ground," says the chronicle, 
with a saddle on his back, and to come and prostrate himself 
at his feet. When Foulques had his son thus humbled before 
h
m} he spurned hinl with h:s foot, repeating over and over 
again nothing- but" Thou'rt beaten, thou'rt beaten!" ".Ay, 
beaten," said Geoffrey, "but by thee only, because thou art my 
father ; to any other I am invincible." The anger of the old 
nlan vanished at once; he now thought only how he might con- 
sole his son for the affront put upon him, and he gave him 
back his power, exhorting him only to conduct himself with 
more Inoderation and gentleness towards his subjects. All 
was inconsistency and contrast with these robust, rough, 
hasty souls; they cared little for belying thenlselves when 
they had satisfied the passion of the Inoment. 
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The relat ions existing between the two great powers of 
the period, the laic lords and the monks, were not less bitter of 
less unstable than amongst the laics themselves; and when 
artifice, as often happened, was employed, it was by no means 
to the exclusion of violence. About the middle of the twelfth 
century, the abbey of Tournus in Burgundy had, at Louhans, 
a little port where it collected salt-tax, whereof it every year 
distributed the receipts to the poor during the first week in 
Lent. Girard, count of Mâcon, established a like toll a little 
distance off. The monks of Tournus complained; but he 
took no notice. A long while afterwards he came to Tournus 
with a splendid following, and entered the church of St. Phili. 
bert. He had stopped all alone before the altar to 
ay his 
prayers, when a monk, cross in hand, issued suddenly from 
behind the altar, and, placing hiInself before the count, "How 
hast thou the audacity," said he, "to enter my monastery and 
mine house, thou that dost not hesitate to rob Ine of my dues? " 
and, taking Girard by the hair, he threw hiIn on the ground and 
belaboured hiIn heavily. The count, stupefied and contrite, 
acknowledged his injustice, took off the toll that he had 
wrongfully put on, an d, not content with this reparation, sent 
to the church of Tournus a rich carpet of golden and silken 
tissue. In the middle of the eleventh century, Adhemar 11., 
viscount of Limoges, had in his city a quarrel of quite a dif- 
ferent sort with the monks of the abbey of St. Martial. The 
abbey had fallen into great looseness of discipline and morals; 
and the viscount had at heart its reformation. To this end 
he entered into concert, at a distance, with Hugh, abbot of 
Cluni, at that time the most celebrated and most respected of 
the lTIonasteries. The Abbot of St. Martial died. Adhemar 
sent for some monks from Cluni to come to Limoges, lodged 
them secretly near his palace, repaired to the abbey of St. 
Martial after having had the chapter convoked, and called 
upon the monks to proceed at o,nce to the election of a new 
abbot. A lively discussion, upon this point, arose between 
the viscou:
t and the monks. "'Ve are not ignorant," said. 
one of them to him," that you have sent for brethren from 
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Cluni, in order to drive us out and put them in our ptaces ; 
but you will not succeed." The viscount was furious, seized 
by the sleeve the monk who was inveighing, and dragged hinl 
by force out of the monastery. His fellows were frightened, 
and took to flight; and Adhemar ilnmedlately had the monks 
{roln Cluni sent for, and put theln in possession of the abbey. 
It was a rufEanly proceeding; but the reform was popular ir.. 
Limoges and was effected. 
These trifling matters are faithful saInples of the dominant 
and fundamental characteristic of French society during the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, the true epoch of the 
middle ages. It was chaos and fermentation within the 
chaos, the slow and rough but powerful and productive fer.. 
,nentation of unruly life. In ideas, events, and persons there 
was a blending of the strongest contrasts: manners were 
rude and even savage, yet souls were filled with lofty and 
tender aspirations; the authority of religious creeds at one 
time was on the point of extinction, yet at another shone 
forth gloriously in opposition to the arrogance and brutality 
of mundane passions; ignorance was profound, and yet here 
and there, in the very heart of the mental darkness, gleamed 
bright centres of movement and intellectual labour. It was 
the period when Abelard, anticipating freedom of thought 
and of instruction, drew together upon Mount S1. Geneviève 
thousands of hearers anxious to follow him in the study of the 
great problems of Nature and of the destiny of man and the 
world. And, far away froln this throng, in the solitude of the 
abbey of Bec, S1. Anselm was offering to his monks a Chris- 
tian and philosophical demonstration of the existence of God 
-" faith seeking understanding" (fides quærelzs inlel/eclu1Jl); 
as he himself used to say. It W3.S the period, too, when, dis- 
tressed at the licentiousness which was spreading throughout 
the Church as well as lay society, two illustrious monks, St. 
Bernard and St. Norbert, not only went preaching every 
where reformation of morals, but laboured at and succeeded 
in establishing for monastic life a system of strict discipline 
and severe austerity. Lastly, it was the period when, in the 
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laic world, was created and developed the most splendid 
felet of the middle ages, knighthood, that noble soaring of im- 
&ginations and souls towards the ideal of Christian virtue 
and soldierly honour. It is impossible to trace in detail the 
origin and history of that grand fact which was so prominent 
in the days to which it belonged and which is so prominent 
still in the memories of men; but a clear notion ought to be 
obtained of its moral character and its practical worth. To 
this end a few pages shall be borrowed frOln Guizot's History 
of Civzlization ill France. Let us first look on at the achnis- 
sion of a knight, such as took place in the twelfth century. 
\Ve will afterwards see what rules of conduct were imposed 
upon him, not only according to the oaths whieh he had to 
take on becoming knight, but according to the idea formed 
of knighthood by the poets of the day, those interpreters not 
only of actual life but of men's sentiments also. \Ve shall 
then understand, without difficulty, what influence must have 
been exercised, in the souls and lives of men, by such senti- 
ments and such rules, however great may have been the dis- 
crepancy between the knightly ideal and the general actions 
and passions of contelnporaries. 
" The young man, the esquire who aspired to the title of 
knight, was first stripped of his clothes and placed in a bath, 
which was symbolical of purification. On leaving the bath, 
he was clothed in a white tunic, which was symbolical of pu- 
rity, and a red robe, which was symbolical of the blood he was 
bound to shed in the service of the faith, and a black sagum 
or close-fitting coat, which was symbolical of the death which 
awaited him as well as all men. 
"Thus purified and clothed, the candidate observed for 
four and twenty hours a strict fast. '''hen evening came, he 
entered church, and there passed the night in prayer, some- 
times alone, sometimes with a priest and sponsors, who 
prayed with him. Next day, his first act was confession; 
after confession the priest gave hinl the communion; after 
the communion he attended a mass of the Holy Spirit; and, 
generally, a sermon touching the duties of knights and of the 
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new life he was about to enter on. The sermon over
 the 
candidate advanced to the altar with the knight's sword hang- 
ing from his neck. This the priest took off, blessed, and re- 
placed upon his neck. The candidate then went and knelt 
before the lord who was to arm him knight. 'To what pur- 
pose,' the lord asked him, 'do you desire to enter the order? 
If to be rich, to take your ease and be held in honour without 
doing honour to knighthood, you are unworthy of it and 
would be, to the order of knighthood you received, what the 
simoniacal clerk is to the prelacy.' On the young man's 
reply, promising to acquit himself well of the duties of knight, 
the lord granted his request. 
" Then drew near knights and sometimes ladies to reclothe 
the candidate in all his new array; and they put on him, It 
the spurs; 2, the hauberk or coat of n1ail; 3, "he cuirass; 4, 
the armlets and gauntlets; 5, the sword. 
" He was then what was called adubbed (that is, adopted, 
according to Du Cange). The lord rose up, went to hiIn and 
gave hÜn the accolade or accolée, three blows with the flat of 
the sword on the shoulder or nape of the neck, and sometimes 
a slap with the palm of the hand on the cheek, saying, 'In 
the name of God, St. 
1ichael and St. George, I make thee 
knight.' And he sOlnetimes added, 'Be valiant, bold, and 
loyal. ' 
'
1'he young man having been thus armed knight had his 
helmet brought to him; a horse was led up for him; he leapt 
on its back, generally without the help of the stirrups, and 
caracoled about, brandishing his lance and making his sword 
flash. Finally he went out of church and caracoled about on 
the open, at the foot of the castle, In presence of the people 
eager to have their share in the spectacle." 
Such was what may be called the outward and material 
part in the admission of knights. It shows a persistent 
anxiety to associate religion with all the phases of so personal 
an affair; the sacraments, the most august feature of Chris.. 
tianity, are mixed up with It; and many of the ceremonies 
are, as far :ts possible, assimilated to the administration of 
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the sacran1ents. Let us continue our eXaInination; let us 
penetrate to the very heart of knighthood, its moral character, 
its ideas, the sentiments which it was the object to impress 
upon the knight. Here again the influence of religion will 
be quite evident. 
"The knight had to swear to twenty-six articles. These 
articles, however, did not make one single formula, drawn up 
at one and the same time and all together; they are a collec- 
tion of oaths required of knights at different epochs and in 
more or less complete fashion from the eleventh to the four- 
teenth century. The candidates swore, I, to fear, reverence, 
and serve God religiously, to fight for the faith with all their 
might, and to die a thousand deaths rather than ever renounce 
Christianity; 2, to serve their sovereign-prince faithfully, and 
to fight for him and fatherland right valiantly; 3, to uphold 
the rights of the weaker, such as widows, orphans, and da1n- 
sels, in fair quarrel, exposing themselves on that account 
according as need might be, provided it were not against 
their own honour or against their king or lawful prince; 4, 
that they would not injure anyone maliciously, or take what 
was another's, but would rather do battle with those who did 
so; 5, that greed, pay, gain) or profit should never constrain 
them to do any deed, but only glory and virtue; 6, that they 
would fight for the good and advantage of the common weal; 
7, that they would be bound by and obey the orders of their 
generals and captains who had a right to command them; 8, 
that they would guard the honour, rank, and order of their 
comrades, and that they would neither by arrogance nor by 
force con1mit any trespass against anyone of them; 9, that 
they would never fight in companies against one, and that 
they would eschew all tricks and artifices; 10, that they would 
wear but one sword, .unless they had to fight against two or 
more; I I, that in tourney or other sportive contest they 
would never use the point of their swords; 12, that being 
taken prisoner in a tourney, they would be bound, on their 
faith and honour, to perform in every point the conditions of 
capture besides being bound to give up to the victors theil 
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anTIS and horses, if it seemed good to take them, and Deing 
disabled from fighting in war or elsewhere without their leave; 
13, that they would keep faith inviolably with all the world, and 
especially with their comrades, upholding their honour and ad- 
vantage, wholly, in their absence; 14, that they would love and 
honour one another, and aid and succour one another whenever 
occasion offered; 15, that, having made vow or pron1ise to go 
on any quest or novel adventure, they would never put off their 
arms, save for the night's rest; 16, that in pursuit of their 
quest or adventure they would not shun bad and perilous 
passes, nor turn aside from the straight road for fear of encoun. 
tering powerful knights or monsters or wild beasts or other 
hindrance such as the body and courage of a single man might 
tackle; 17, that they would never take wage or pay from any 
foreign prince; 18, that in cOlTImand of troops of men-at-arms, 
they would livè in the utmost possible order and discipline, 
and especially in their own country, where they would never 
suffer any hann or violence to be done; 19, that if they were 
bound to escort dame or damsel, they would serve her, pro- 
tect her, and save her from all danger and insult, or die in 
the attempt; 20, that they would never offer violence to dame 
or damsel, though they had won her by deeds of arms, against 
her will and consent; 2 I, that, being challenged to equal com- 
bat, they would not refuse, without wound, sickness, or other 
reasonable hindrance; 22, that, having undertaken to carry 
out any enterprise, they would devote to it night and day, 
unless they were called away for the service of their king and 
country; 23, that if they made a vow to acquire any honour, 
they would not draw back without having attained either it or 
its equivalent; 24, that they would be faithful keepers of 
their word and pledged faith, and that, having become pris- 
oners in fair warfare, they would pay to the uttermost the 
promised ransom, or return to prison, at the day and hour 
agreed upon, on pain of being proclaimed infamous and per-. 
jured; 15, that on returnIng to the court of their sovereign, 
they would render a true account of their adventures, even 
though they had sometimes been worsted, to the king and the 
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registrar of the order, on pain of being depri\Ted of the orùer 
of knighthood; 26, that above all things they would be faith- 
ful, courteous and humble, and would neyer be wanting to 
their word for any hann or loss that might accrue to theln." 
It is needless to point out that in this series of oaths, these 
obligations imposed upon the knights, there is a moral develop. 
ment very superior to that of the laic society of the period. 

Ioral notions so lofty, so delicate, so scrupulous, and so 
humane, emanated clearly frolu the Christian clergy. Only the 
clergy thought thus about the duties and the relations of man- 
kind; and their influence was employed in directing towards the 
accomplishment of such duties, towards the integrity of such 
relations, the ideas and custOlllS engendered by knighthood. It 
had not been instituted with so pious and deep a design, for the 
protection of the weak, the maintenance of justice, and the 
reformation of lllorals; it had been, at its origin and in its 
earliest features, a natural consequence of feudal relations 
and warlike life, a confirmation of the bonds established and 
thè sentilnents aroused between djfferent n1asters in the same 
country and comrades with the same destinies. The clergy 
promptly saw what might be deduced from such a fact; and 
they made of it a means of establishing more peacefulness in 
society, and in the conduct of individuals a n10re rigid lTIO- 
rality. This was the general work they pursued; and, if it 
were convenient to study the matter more closely, we might 
see, in the canons of councils froln the eleventh to the four- 
teenth centuries, the Church exerting herself to develope Inore 
and more in this order of knighthood, this institution of an 
essentially warlike origin, the moral and civilizing character 
of which a glilnpse has just been caught in the documents of 
knighthood itself. 
In proportion as knighthood appeared more and more in 
this simultaneously warlike, reI igious, and J110ral character, it 
mQre and Inore gained power over the imagination of tnen, 
and just as it had become closely interwoven with their 
creeds, it soon became the ideal of their thoughts, the source 
of their noblest pleasures. Poetry, like religion, took hold of 
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it. From the eleventh century onwards knighthood, its ære. 
monies, its duties, and its adventures, were the !lline from which 
the poets drew in order to charm the people, in order to satisfy 
and excite at the saIne time that yearning of the soul, that need 
of events more varied and more captivating, and of elnotions 
luore exalted and Inore pure than real life could furnish. In 
the springtide of cOlnu1unities poetry is not merely a pleas- 
ure anti a pastÏ1ne for a nation ; it is a source of progress ; 
it elevates and developes the moral nature of lnen at the 
same time that it amuses them and stirs then1 deeply. \Ve 
have just seen what oaths wers taken by the knights and ad- 
ministered by the priests; and now, here is an ancient ballad by 
Eustache Deschamps, a poet of the fourteenth century, from 
which it will be seen that poets ilnpressed upon knights the 
same duties and the same virtues, and that the influence of 
poetry had the same aim as that of religion :- 
I. 
Amend your lives, ye who would fain 
The order of the knights attain; 
Devoutly watch, devoutly pray; 
From pride and sin, oh, turn away! 
Shun all that's base; the Church defend; 
Be the widow's and the orphan's friend; 
Be good and leal; take naught by might; 
Be bold and guard the people's right;- 
This is the rule for the gallant knight. 


II. 
Be meek of heart; work day by day; 
Tread, ever tread, the knightly way; 
!\lake lawful war; long travel dare; 
Tourney and joust for lady fair; 
To everlasting honour cling, 
That none the barbs of blame may fling; 
Be never slack in work or fight; 
Be ever least in sLif's own sight ;- 
ThIs is the rule for the gallant knight. 
lIT. 
Love the liege lord; with might and main 
I lis I ights above all else maintain; 
Be open-handed, just and true; 
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The paths of upright men pursue; 
No deaf ear to their precepts turn; 
The prowess of the valiant learn ; 
That ye may do things great and bright, 
As did great Alexander hight- 
This is the rule for the gallant knight. 


A great deal has been said to the effect that all this is 
sheer poetry, a beautiful chiinera without any resemblance to 
reality. Indeed, it has just been remarked here, that the 
three centuries under consideration, the middle ages, were, in 
point of fact, one of the most brutal, most ruffianly epochs in 
history, one of those wherein we encounter most crimes and 
violence; wherein the public peace was most incessantly 
troubled; and wherein the greategt licentiousness in morals 
prevailed. Nevertheless it cannot be denied that side by 
side with these gross and barbarous nlorals, this social disorder, 
here existed knightly morality and knightly poetry. \Ve have 
moral records confronting ruffianly deeds; and the contrast 
is shocking but real. It is exactly this contrast which makes 
the great and fundmnental characteristic of the middle ages. 
Let us turn our eyes towards other communities, towards the 
earliest stages, for instance, of Greek society, towards that 
heroic age of which Homer's poeins are the faithful reflection. 
There is nothing there like the contrasts by which we are 
struck in the middle ages. \Ve do not see that, at the period 
and amongst the people of the Homeric poems, there was 
abroad in the air or had penetrated into the imaginations of 
men any idea more lofty or more pure than their every-day 
actions; the heroes of Homer seein to have no n1isgiving 
about their brutishness, their ferocity, their greed, their 
egotism, there is nothing in their souls superior to the deeds 
of their lives. In the France of the middle ages, on the 
contrary, though practically crin1es and disorders, moral and 
social evils abound, yet men have in their souls and their 
imaginations loftier and purer instincts and desires; their 
notions of yirtue and their ideas of justice are very superior 
to the practice pursued around thell1 and amongst themselves; 
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a certain moral ideal hovers above this low and tumultuous 
community and attracts the notice and obtains the regard of 
n1en in whose life it is but very faintly reflected. The Chris- 
tian religion, undoubtedly, is, if not the only, at any rate the 
principal cause of this great fact; for its particular charac- 
teristic is to arouse alDongst men a lofty moral ambition by 
keeping constantly before their eyes a type infiniiely beyond 
the reach of human nature and yet profoundly sympathetic 
with it. To Christianity it was that the middle ages owed 
knighthood, that institution which, in the midst of anarchy 
dud barbarism, gave a poetical and moral beauty to the period. 
I t was feudal knighthood and Christianity together which 
produced the two great and glorious events of those times, 
the Norman conquest of England and the Crusades. 

I 
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CHAPTER XV. 


CONQUEST OF ENGLAND BY THE NORMANS. 


AT the beginning of the eleventh century, Robert, called 
Ie ThE Magnificent," the fifth in succession from the great 
chieftain Rollo who had established the N orthlnen in France, 
was duke of Normandy. To the nickname he earned by 
his nobleness and liberality sOIne chronicles have added 
another and call hiIn "Robert the Devil," by reason of 
his reckless and violent deeds of audacity, whether in private 
life or in warlike expeditions. Hence a lively controversy 
amongst the learned upon the question of deciding to 
which Robert to apply the latter epithet. Some persist in 
assigning it to the Duke of Nonnandy; others seek for 
some other Robert upon wholn to foist it. However that 
may be, in 1034 or 1035, after having led a fair life enough 
from the political point of view, but one full of turbulence aqd 
moral irregularity, Duke Robert resolved to undertake, bare- 
footed and staff in hand, a pilgriInage to Jerusalem, "to 
expiate his sins if God would deign to consent thereto." The 
Norman prelates and barons, having been sunlUl0ned around 
him, conjured him to renounce his plan; for to what troubles 
and perils would not his dominions be exposed without lord 
or assured successor? "By Iny faith," said Robert, " I will 
not leave ye lordless. I have a young bastard who will grow, 
please God, and of whose good qualities r have great 
hope. Take him, I pray you, for lord. That he was not 
born in wedlock m
tters little to you; he will be none the less 
able in b:lttle, or at court, or in the palace. or to renùer you 
justice. I lllake him my heir and I hold him seised, from 
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this present, of the whole duchy of Normandy." And they 
who were present assented, but not without objection and 
disquietude. 
There was certainly alnple reason for objection and dis- 
quietude. Not only was it a child of eight years of age 
to whom Duke Robert, at setting out on his pious pilgrin1age, 
was leaving Normandy; but this child had been pronounced 
bastard by the duke his father at the mon1ent of taking 
him for his heir. Nine or ten years before, at Falaise, his 
favourite residence, Robert had n1ct, according to some at a 
people's dance, according to others on the banks of a stream 
where she was washing linen with her companions. a young 
girl named Harlctte or Harlève, daughter of a tanner In the 
town, where they show to this day, it is said, the window froln 
which the duke saw her for the first time. She pleased his 
fancy and was not more strait-laced than the duke was scru- 
pulous; and Fulbert, the tanner, kept but little watch over 
his daughter. Robert gave the son born to hitn in 1027 the 
name of his glorious ancestor 'Villian1 Longsword, the son and 
successor of Rollo. The child was reared, according to some, 
in his father's palace, "right honourably as if he had been 
born In wedlock," but, according to others, in the house of 
his grandfather the tanner; and one of the neighbouring 
burgesses, as he saw passing one of the principal Norman 
lords, \Villialn de Bellesme, surnamed" The Fierce Talvas," 
stopped him, ironically saying, "Come in, my lord, and 
admire your suzerain's son." The origin of young \Villiam 
'was in every mouth and gave occasion for familiar allusions 
morc often insulting than flattering. 1
he epithet, baj-tanl, 
'\"
s, so to speak, incorporated with his name; and we cannot 
be astonishcd that it lived in history, for, in the height of his 
power, he somctimes accepted it proudly, calling himself, in 
seventl of his charters, U'illiam the Bastard (GlIlielmusNothus). 
J-Ie showed himself to be none the less susceptible on this 
point when in 1048, during the siege of Alellçon, the domain 
or the Lorù de .BellesI11c, the inhabi tants hung froIn their 
walls hides all raw and covered with dirt, which they shook 
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when they caught sight of \Villiam, with cries of "Plenty of 
work for the tanner 1" "By the glory of God," cried \Villiam, 
" they shall pay me dear for this in=,olent bravery 1" After an 
assault several of the besieged were taken prisoners j and he 
had their eyes pulled out and their feet and hands cut off, 
and shot ÍrOll1 his siege-machines these mutilated melnbers 
o\"er the walls of the city. 
Notwithstanding his recklessness and his being engrossed 
in his pilgrimage. Duke Robert had taken some care for the 
situation in which he was leaving his son, and some measures 
to lessen its perils. He had appointed regent of Nonnandy, 
during \Villiam's n1
nority, his cousin Alain V., duke of Brit- 
tany, whose sagacity and friendship he had provoked; and 
he had confided the personal guardianship of the child not 
to his mother Harlette, who was left very much out in the 
cold, but to one of his most trusty officers, Gilbert Crespon, 
count of Brionne; and the strong castle of Vaudreuil, the 
- first foundation of which dated back, it was said, to Queen 
. Frédégonde, was assigned for the usual residence of the 
young duke. Lastly, to confirm with brilliancy his son
s 
right as his successor to the duchy of Normandy and to assure 
hilTI a powerful ally, Robert took him to the court of his 
suzerain, Henry 1., king of France, who recognized the title 
of \Villian1 the Bastard, and allowed him to take the oath of 
allegiance and homage. Having thus prepared, as best he 
could. for his son's future, Robert set out on his pilgrim
lge. 
fIe visited Ronle and Constantinople, every where displaying 
his magnificence together with his humility. He fell ill from 
sheer fatigue whilst crossing Asia Minor and was obliged to 
be carried in a litter by four negroes. "Go and tell them at 
home, " said he to a N orn1an pilgrim he met returning from 
the Holy Land, "that you saw me being carried to Paradise 
by four devils." On arriving 2t Jerusalem, where he was re- 
ceived with great attention by the IvIussulman emir in command 
there, he discharged himself of his pious vow, and took the 
road back to Europe. But he was poisoned, by whom or f8r 
what motive is not clearly known, at Nicæa in Bithynia, where 
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he was buried in the basilica of St. Mary, an honour, says the 
chronicle, which had never been accorded to any body. 
Frorn 1035 to 1042, during William's minority, Normandy 
was a prey to the robber-like a]nbition, thc local quarrels, 
and the turbulent and brutal passions of a host of petty 
castle-holders nearly always at war, either amongst them- 
selves or with the young chieftain whose power they did not 
fear and whose rights they disputed. In vain did Duke Alain 
of Brittany, in his capacity as regent appointed by Duke 
Robert, attempt to re-establish order; and just when he 
seemed on the road to success hc was poisoned by those who 
could not succeed in beating him. Henry 1., king of France, 
being ill-disposed at bottom towards his N onnan neighbours 
and thcir young duke, for all that he had acknowledged hitn, 
profited by this anarchy to filch from hirn certain portions of 
territory. ..t\.ttacks without warning, fearful murders, 5Jnplacable 
vengeance, and sanguinary disturbances in the towns were 
evils which became C0l11I110n and spread. The clergy strove 
with courageous perseverance against the vices and critnes of 
the period. The bishops convoked councils in their dioceses; 
thc laic lords ancl even the people were summoned to them; 
the þeace of God was proclairned ; and the priests, having in their 
hanùs lighted tapers, turned them towards the ground and 
extinguished theIn, whilst the populace repeated in chorus! 
,: So rnay God extinguish the joys of those who refuse t<1 
observe peace and justice." The ]najority, however, of the 
Norman lords refused to enter into the engagen1ent. In 
default of þeace, it was necessary to be content with the trua 
of God. It cOlnmenced on 'Vednesclay evening at sunset and 
concluded on l\Ionday at sunrise. During the four days and 
five nights comprised in this interval, all aggression was for- 
bidden; no slaying, wounding, pillaging or burning could take 
place; but from sunrise on l\10nday to sunset on Wednesday, 
for three days and two nights, any violence became allowable, 
any crime might recommence. 
!\1eanwhile vVilli3.rn \Vas growing up, and the omens that had 
been drawn fronl l
is c:.ldy youth raised. the popular hopes. 
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It was reported that at his very birth, when the Inidwife had 
put him un swaddled on a little heap of straw, he had wrig- 
gled about and drawn together the straw with his hands, in- 
somuch that the Jnidwife said, "By my faith, this child begin- 
neth full young to take and heap up: I know not what he 
will not do when he is grown." At a little later period, when 
a burgess of Falaise drew the attention of the Lord \ìVilliam 
de BelIesme to the gJ.Y and sturdy lad as he played amongst 
his mates, the fierce ,yassal muttered between his teeth, " Ac- 
curs
d be thou of God! for I b
 certain that by thee mine 
honours will be lowered." The child on becoming man was 
handsomer and handsomer, " and so lively and spirited that 
it seemed to all a marvel. " Al
ongst his m3.tes, cotnmand 
became soon a habit with him; he made them form line of 
battle, he gave them the word of command, and he constitu- 
ted himself their judge in all quarrels. At a still later 
period, having often heard talk of revolts excited against him 
and of disorders which troubled the country, he was 1110ved 
in consequence to fits of violent irritation, which, however, 
he learned instinctively to hide, "and in his child's heart," 
says the chronicle, "he had wellin.g up all the yigour of a 
man to teach the Normans to forbear fr01TI aU acts of irregu- 
larity." At fifteen years of age, in 1042, he delnandecl to be 
armed knight and to fulfil all forms necessary "for having 
the right to serve and command in all ranks." These forms 
were in Nonnandy, by a relic, it is, said, of the Danish and 
pagan customs, more connected with war and less with relig- 
ion than elsewhere; the young candidates were not bound to 
confess, to spend a vigil in the church, and to receive frOln 
the priest's hands the sword he had consecrated on the al tar; 
it was even the custom to say that "he whose sword had 
been girded upon hiln by a long-robed cleric was no true knight, 
but a cit without spirit." The day on which William for the 
first time donned his armour was for his servants and all the 
spectators a gala day. He was so tall, so manly in face, and 
so proud of bearing, that it was a sight both pleasant and 
terrible to see him guiding his horse's career, flashing with 
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his sword, glealuing with his shield, and threatening with his 
casque and javelins. His first act of government was a rig.. 
orous decree against such as should be guilty of n1urder, 
arson, and pillage; but he at the saine time granted an amnes- 
ty for past revolts, on condition of fealty and obedience for 
the future. 
For the establishment, however, of a young and dis- 
puted authority there is need of something more than 
brilliant ceremonies and words partly minatory and partly 
coaxing. William had to show what he was made of. A 
conspiracy was formed against him in the heart of his feudal 
court and ahnost of his falnily. He had given kindly \\el- 
come to his cousin Guy of Burgundy, and had even bestowed 
on hiln as a fief the countships of Vernon and Brionne. In 
1044 the young duke was at Valognes; when suddenly, at 
midnight, one of his trustiest servants, Golet, his fool, such as 
the great lords of the time kept, knocked at the door of his 
chalnber, crying, "Open, open, my lord duke: fly, fly, or you 
are lost. They are armed, they are getting ready; to tarry is 
death." 'VilliaIn did not hesitate: he got up, ran to the sta- 
bles, saddled his horse with his own hands, started off, fol- 
lowed a road called to this day the duke's way, and reached 
Falaise as a place of safety. There news carne to him that 
the conspiracy was taking the form of insurrection, and that 
the rebels were seizing his dOlnains. \tVillialn showed no more 
hesitation at Falaise than at Valognes; he started off at once, 
repaired to Poissy, where Henry 1., king of France, was then 
residing, and clailned, as vassal, the help of his suzerain 
against traitors. Henry, who himself was brave, was touc!1ed 
by this bold confidence, and promised his young vassal effec- 
tual support. William returned to Normandy, summoned his 
lieges, and took the field prOlnptly. King Henry joined him 
at Argence, with a body of 3000 men-at-arms, and a battle 
took place on the \oth of August, 1047, at Val des Dunes, 
three leagues from Caen. I t was very hotly contested. 
King Henry, unhorsed by a lance-thrust, ran a risk of his 
life; but he ren10untt::d aud v:lliancly returned to the n1ellay. 
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\Villiatn dashed in wherever the fight was thickest, showing 
himself every where as able in c01l1111and as ready to expose 
lumself. A Nonnan lord, Raoul de Tesson, held aloof with 
a troop of one hundred and forty knights. "\VIlo is he that 
bides YOih.ler 1l10tionless ? " asked the French king of the young 
duke. "It is the banner of Raoul de Tesson," answered \YiI- 
liam ; " I \Vot not that he hath ought against Inc." But, though 
he had no personal grievance, Raoul de Tesson h3.d joined 
the insurgents, and sworn that he would be the first to strike 
the duke in the conflict. Thinking better of it, and percci\'. 
ing \Viliiam frOlD ab.r, he pricked towards him, and taking 
oiI his glove struck h
ln gently on the shoulder, saying, "I 
swore to strike you, and so I aiD quit: but fear nothing more 
from ll1e." "Thanks, Raoul," said \Villialn; "be well dis- 
posed, I pray you." Raoul waited until the two armies were at 
grips, and when he saw which way victory was inclined he hast- 
ed to contribute thereto. It was ciecisive: and \Villiam the 
Bastard returned to V,. al des Dunes rcally Duke of 1'
 onnand)'. 
He Inade vigorous but not cruel use of his victory. He 
del1101ished his enenlies' strong castles, magazines as they 
were for pillage no less than bul warl.;:s of feudal independence j 
but there is nothing to show that he indulged in violence to- 
wards persons. I-Ie was even generous to the chief con- 
coctor of the plot, Guy of Dm-gundy. He took from hiln the 
countships of Vernon and Drionne, but permiaccl hiIn still to 
Ii\'e at his court, a place which the Burgundian found himself 
too ill at ease to remain in, so he returned to Burgundy, to 
conspire against his own eldest brother. \Villiam was stern 
without hatred and merciful without kindliness, only thinking 
which of the two Inight promote or retard his success, gentle- 
ness or severity. 
There soon came an opportunity for hiln to return to the 
ICing of France the kindness he had received. Geoffrey 
Nlartel, duke of Anjou, being ambitious and turbulent be- 
yond the In
asure of his power, got elnbroiled with the king 
his suzerain.; and ,';ar broke out between them. The Duke 
of NOlïnandy went to the aid of I
ing .l--Ienry and Inade his 
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succe3S certain, which cost the duke the fierce hostility of the 
Count of Anjou and a four years' war with that inconvenient 
neighbour ; a war full of dangerous incidents, wherein \Nil- 
lianl enhanced his character, already great, for personal valour. 
In an 
lInbuscade laid for him by Geoffrey l\Iartel he lost some 
of his best knights, " whereat he was so wrath," says a chroni- 
c1e, "that he galloped down with such force upon Geoffrey, 
and struck him in such wise with his sword that he dinted his 
helm, cut through his hood, lopped off his ear, and with the 
same blow fdled him to earth. But the count was lifled up 
and relTIounted, and so fled away." 
\Villialll 111ade rapid advances both as prince and as man. 
Without being austere in his private life, he was regular in 
his habits, alld patronized order and respectability in his house
 
hold as weIl as in his dominions. He resolved to lnarry to 
his own honour, and to the promotion of his greatness. Bald- 
win the Debonnair, count of Flanders, one of the 1110St power- 
fullords of the day, had a daughter, 1\1atilda, "beautiful, \velI- 
infornlcd, firm in the f3.ith, a model of virtue and 111odesty." 
'Villianl asked her hand in marriage. Iviatilda refused, saying, 
,. I would liefer be yeiled nun than given in l11arriage to a 
bastard." Hurt as he \vas, \Yilliam did not give up. lIe was 
even Inore persevering than susceptible; but he kncw that he 
nlust get still greater, and Jl1ake an ÍInpression upon a young 
girl's imagination by the splcndour of his fame and power. 
Some years later, being finnly established in N onnandÿ, dread- 
ed by all his neighbours, and already showing some fore
 
shadowings, of his design upon England, he renewed his 
matrinlonial quest in Flanders, but after so strange a fashion 
that in spite of contemporary testimony, several of the Jl10dern 
historians in their zeal, even at so distant a period for obser
 
\'ance of the proprieties, reject as fabulous the story which is 
here related on the authority of the most detailed account 
amongst all the chronicles which contain it. " A little after 
that Duke \VilliaIll had heard how the damsel had made an
 
s\
;er, he took of his folk, and went privily to LiIle, where the 
Dukc of Flanders and his wife and his daughter then were. 
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I-Ie ehtered into the hall, and, passing on as if to do some 
business; went into the countess's chalnber, and there found 
the dalTIsel daughter of Count Baldwin. I-fe took her by the 
tresses, dragged her round the chalTIber, trampled her under 
foot, and did beat her soundly. 1'hen he strode forth froln 
the chamber, leapt upon his horse, which was being held for 
him before the hall, struck in his spurs, and went his way. 
At this deed was Count Baldwin much enraged; and when 
nlatters had thus remained a while, Duke William sent once 
Inore to Count Baldwin to parley again of the marriage. The 
count sounded his daughter on the subject, and she answered 
that it pleased her well. So the nuptials took place with very 
great joy. And after the aforesaid ulatters, Count Balch\'in, 
laughing withal asked his daughter, wherefore she had so 
lightly accepted the Inarriage she had aforetime so cruelly re- 
fused. And sbe answered that she did not then know the 
duke so well as she did now; for, said she, ií he had not great 
heart and high emprise, he had not been so bolel as to dare 
come and beat ml
 in 1ny father's chamber." 
Amongst the historians who treat this 
tory as a romantic 
and untruthlike fable, S01ne believe themselves to have dis- 
covered, in divers docun1ents of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, circumst1.l1ces almost equally singular as regards 
the cause of the obstJclcs met with at first by Duke \Villiam 
in his pretensions to the hand of Princess l\1atilda, and as 
regaras the motive for the first refusal on the part of 
lvíatilda herself. According to some, the Flemish princess 
hád conceived a strong passion for a noble SJxon, Brihtnc 

\leaw, who had been sent by King Edward the Confessor 
to í.he court of Flanders, and who was remarkable for his 
beauty. She wished to marry him, but the handsome Saxon 
was not willing; and Matilda at first gave way to violent 
grief on that account, and afterwards, when she became queen 
of England, to vindictive hatred, the weight of which she 
made him feel severely. Other writers go still farther, and 
say that, before being sought in marriage by WiIIi
ln, 
1atilda 
had not fallen in love with a handsome Saxon, but had actual- 
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Iy married a Flel11ish burgess, nmned Gerbod, pat!'on of the 
church of St. Bertin, at St. Orner, and that she had by him 
two and perhaps three children, traces of whOln recur, it is 
said, under the reign of \Villialn, king of England. There is 
no occasion to enter upon the learned controversies of which 
these different allegations have been the cause; it is sufficient 
to say that they have led to nothing but obscurity, contradic.. 
tion, and doubt, and that there is n10;-e Inoral verisimilitude 
in the account just given, especially in :r-.1atilda's first pre- 
judice against marriage with a bastard and in her conversation 
with her father, Count Baldwin, when she had changed her 
opinion upon the subject. Independently of the testimony of 
several chroniclers, French and English, this tradition is 
mentioned with all the silnplicity of belief, in one of the 
principal Flen1ish chronicles; and as to the ruffianly gallantry 
employed by \Villiam to win his bride, there is nothing in it 
very singular considering the habits of the time, and we 111eet 
with more than one example of aùventures if not exactJy 
similar, at any rate very analogous. 
However that may be, this marriage brought \Villialn an 
unexpected opportunity of entering into personal relations 
with one of the nlost distinguished men of his age, and a man 
destined to becOlne one of his own most intimate advisers. 
In 1049, at the council of H.heinls, Pope Leo IX., on political 
grounds rather than because of a prohibited degree of rela
 
tionship, had opposed the marriage of the Duke of N ornlandy 
with the daughter of the Duke of Flanders, and had pro- 
nounced his veto upon it. Willian1 took no heed; and. in 
1052 or 1053, his marriage was celebrated at Rouen with 
great pomp; but this ecclesiastical veto weighed upon his 
mind, and he sought some means of getting it taken off. A 
learned Italian, LanÍranc, a jurisconsult of some falne already 
whilst travelling in France and repairing from Avranches to 
r....ouen, was stopped near Brionne by brigands, who, having 
plundered him, left him, with his eyes bandaged, in a forest. 
His cries attracted the attention of passers-by, who took hin1 
to a ncighbourin
 Inonastery, but lateiy founded by a pious 
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Norman knight retired froIn the world. L3.nfranc was re.. 
ceived in it, bec
l1ne a monk oÍ it, was elected its prior, at- 
tracted to it by his learned tcachir1g a host of pupils, and won 
therein his own great renown whilst laying the foundation for 
that of the abbey of Bec, which was destined to be carried 
still higher by one of his discipks, St. Anselm. Lanfranc 
was eloquent, great in dialectics., of a sprightly wit and Ji\Tely 
in repartee. Relying upon the pope's decision, he spoke ill 
of \Villiam's lnarriage with J\iatiJda. vVil1iam \Vas informed of 
this, and in a fit of despotic anger, ordered Lanfrallc to be 
driven frOln the monastery and banished from Normandy, and 
e\.en, it is said, the dependency, which he inhabited as prior 
of the abbey, to be burnt. The order was executed; and 
Lanfranc set out, mounted on a sorry little horse given him, 
no doubt, by the abbey. By what chance is not known, but 
probably on a hunting-party, his favourite diversion, \Villian1, 
with his retinue, happened to cross the road which Lanfranc 
was slowly pursuing. "1vly lord," said the n10nk, addressing 
him, "I atn obeying your orders; I am going away, but my 
horse is a sorry beast; if you will give me a better one, I 
will go faster." \Yilliam halted, entered into con\Tersation 
with Lanfranc, let hiln stay, and sen
 him back with a present 
to his abbèY. A little while afterwards Lanfr:lnc was at 
}
olne, and defended before Pope Victor 11. VVïlliam's mar- 
riage with 11atilda: he was successful, and the pape took off 
the veto on the sole condition that the couple, in sign C'f 
penitence
 should each found a religious house. l\.Iatild
, 
accordingly, founded at Caen. for women, the abbey of tbe 
I-Ioly Trinity; and Wil.liam, for tuen, that of St. Stephen. 
LanÍranc \\'as the first abbot oÍ the latter; and, when \Villiatn 
becalne king of England, Lanfranc was made Archbishop of 
Canterbury and primate of the Church of England, as well as 
privy counsellor of his king. vVilliam excelled in the art, so 
essential to government
 of promptly recognizing the worth 
of men, and of appropriating their influence to himself whilst 
exerting his own over them. 
About the same time he ga\.e his conten1poraries, princes 
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and peoples, new proofs of his ability and power. J-Ienry 1., 
king of France, growing more and nlore disquieted at and 
jealous of the Duke of Nonnandy"s ascendancy, secretly 
excited against hitn opposition and even revolt in his dOlnin- 
tons. These dealings led to open war between the suzerain 
And the vassal, and the war concluded with two battles won 
by Willialu, one at Mortemer near Neuchâtel in Bray, the 
other at Varaville near Troarn. "After which," said \tVilliatll 
himself, "King Henry never passed a night tranquilly on n1Y 
ground." In 1059 peace was concluded between the two 
princes. Henry 1. died almost imlu'ediately aftenvards, and, 
on the 25th of August, 1060, his son Philip I. succeeded him, 
under the regene;y of Baldwin, count of Flanders, father of the 
Duchess 
1atilda. Duke Willianl was present in state at the 
coronation of the new king of France, lent hinl effectual 
assistance against the revolts which took place in Gascony, 
re-entered Normandy for the purpose of holding at Caen, in 
1061, the Estates of his duchy, and at that time published the 
fanlous decree observed long after him, under the name of 
the tau' of c1tife'w, which ordered" that every evening the bell 
should be rung in all parishes to warn everyone to prayer, 
and house-closing, and no Iuore running about the streets." 
The passion for orderJiness in his dominion did not cool 
his ardour for conquest. In 1063, after the death of his young 
neighbour Herbert 11., count of :rvlaine, \VillialTI took posses- 
sion of this beautiful countship; not without some opposition 
on the part of the inhabitants, nor without suspicion of having 
poisoned his rival, WaIter, count of Vexin. It is said that 
after this conquest William Ineditated that of Brittany; but 
there is every indication that he had formed a far vaster 
design, and that the day of its execution was approaching. 
From the time of Rollo's settlement in Normandy, the 
communications of the Normans with England had becon1e 
Inore and more frequent, and important for the two countries. 
The success of the invasions of the Danes in England in the 
tenth century, and the reigns of three kings of the J)anish 
line had obliged the princess of Saxon race to take refuge in 
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Normandy, the duke of which, Richard 1., had given his 
daughter EmmJ. in luarriage to their grandfather, Ethelred II. 
\Vhen, at the death of the last Danish king, Hardicanute, the 
Saxon prince Edward ascended the throne of his fathers, he 
had passed t\venty-seven years of exile in Normandy, and he 
returned to England" almost a stranger," in the words of the 
chronicles, to the country of his ancestors j far more Norman 
than Saxon in his Inanners, tastes and language, and sur- 
rounded by Normans, whose numbers and prestige under his 
reign increased frmn day to day. A hot rivalry, national 
as well as courtly, grew up between them and the Saxons. At 
tI1c head of thcse latter was Godwin, count of ICent, and his 
five sons, the eldest of whom, Harold, was destined before 
long to bC:lr the whole bruat of the struggle. Between these 
powerful rivals, Edward the Confessor, a pacific, pious, gentle, 
and undecided king, wa\'ered incessantly; at one time tryin6 
to resist, and at another compelled to yield to the pretensions 
and seditions by which he was beset. In 105 I the Saxon 
party and its head, God win, had risen in rcvolt. Duke 
\Villi:lll1, O!l invitation, perh:lps, frOtn King Edward, paid a 
brilliant visit to Eng-Iand, where he found Normans every 
where established and powerful, in Church as well as in 
State; in cOlTIlnand of the fleets, ports, and principal English 
pb,ces. King Edward received him "as his own son; gave 
hin1 arms, horses, hounds and hawking-birds," and sent hin1 
hOlne fuIl of presents and hopes. The chronicler, r ngu1f, 
who accOlnpanicd 'Villialn on his return to Nonnanc1y, and 
relnained attached to him as private secretary, affir:ns that, 
during this visit, not onl)
 was there no question, between 
ICing Edward and the Duke of Normandy, of the latter's pas. 
sible succession to the throne of England, but that ne\.er as 
yet had this probability occupied t!1e attention of \Villiam. 
It is very doubtful \Vh
ther \Villi3.m had said nothinf; upon 
the subject to K.ing Edward at thJ.t time; and it is certain, 
frorn 'Villialn's own testimony, that he had for a long while 
been thinking about it. Four years after this yisit of the duke 
to En 6 land, ICing Edward was reconciled to and lived on 
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good terms with the family of the Godwins. Their father 
was dead, and the eldest son, Harold, asked the king's 
permission to go to Normandy and claim the release of his 
brother and nephew, who had been left as hostages in the 
keeping of Duke William. The king did not approve of the 
project. "I have 110 ,,,ish to constrain thee," said he to 
Harold: "but if thou go, it will be without my consent: and
 
assuredly, thy trip will bring some misfortune upon thee and 
our country. 1 know Duke Willialn and his crafty spirit; 
he hates thee, and will grant thee naught unless he see his 
advantage therefrom. The only way to make him give up 
the hostages will be to send sonle other than thyself." Har- 
old, however, persisted and went. \Villianl received him 
with apparent cordiality, promised him the release of the two 
hostages, escorted him and his comrades fronl castle to cas- 
tlc, and fronl entertainment to entertainmcnt, rn
de them 
knights of the grand Norman order, and even invited theIn, 
"by way of trying their new spurs/' to accompany hÍIn on 
a little warlike expedition he was about to undertake 
in Brittany. Harold and his comrades behaved gallantiy: 
and he and \rVilliaul shared the same tent and the same table. 
On returnin
 as they trotted side by side, \Vil1iam turned the 
conversation upon his youthful connexion with the king of 
England. "\Vhen Edward and I," said he to the Saxon, 
"were living like brothers under the sanle roof, he promised, 
if e\'er he became King of England, to Blake 111e heir to his 
kingdom; I should very nluch like thee, Harold, to help me 
to realize this promise; and be assured that, if by thy aid I 
obtain thc kin
dom, whatsoe'ler thou askest of me I 'will 
grant it forthwith." Harold, in surprise and confusion, an- 
swered by an assent which he tried to nlake as vague as 
possible. \Villiam took it as positive. "Since thou dost 
CCllsent to serve me," said he, "thou must engage to fortify 
the castle of Dover, dig a well of fresh water there, and put 
it into the hands of my Inen-at-anns; thou must also gi\'e me 
thy sister to be married to one of my barons, and thou must 
thyself espouse my d:lt
hter .\dèle:' Harold," not witting," 
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says the chronicler, "how to esc:lpc from this pressing dan- 
ger," promised all the duke asked of him, reckoning, doubt- 
less, on disregarding his engagement j and for the moment 
Willianl asked him nothing n1ore. 
But a few days afterwards he sunl1110ned, at Avranches 
according to SOI1le, and at Bayeux according to others, and, 
Inore probably still, at Bonneville-sur- Touques, his Norman 
barons; and, in the midst of this assembly, at "rhich Harold 
was present, "Tilliam, seated with his naked sword in his 
hanel, caused to be brought and placed upon a table covered 
with cloth of gold two reliquaries. "I-Iarold," said he, " I 
call upon thee, in presence of this noble assemblage, to con- 
finn by o:1th the promises thou didst Tnake me, to wit, to aid 
me to obtain the kingdolu of England after the death of King 
Ed ward, to esp
use my daughter Adèle, and to send me thy 
sister to be married to one of my people." Harold, who had 
not expected this public summons, nevertheless did not hesi- 
tate any more than he had hesitated in his pri\.ate con\'cr- 
sation with \Villiam; he drew near, b.id his hand on thc t\\"o 
reliquaries and swore to obscrve, to the best of his power, ]n5 
agreenlent with the duke, should he live and God help. "God 
help! " repeated those \"ho were present. \VilIiam made a 
sign j the cloth of gold was removed and there was discovered 
a tub filled to the edge with bones and relics of all the saints 
that could be got together. The chronicler-poet, Robert 
\Yace, who, alone and long afterwards, recounts this last 
particular, adds that I-Iarold was visibly troubled at sight 
of this saintly heap; but he had sworn. It is honourable 
to hunlan nature not to be indifferent to oaths even when 
those who exact theJTI have but small reliance upon them, 
and when he who takes then1 has but small intention of keep- 
ing them. And so IIarold departed laden with presents, 
leaving \Villiam satisfied but not over-confident. 
\Vhen, on returning to England, Harold told King Ed- 
ward what had passed between \Villiam and himself: "Did 
I not warn thee," said the king, "that I knew \Villiam, ar
d 
that thy journey would bring great misfortunes upon thyself 
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and upon our nation? Grant Heaven that those misfortunes 
come not during my life!" The king's wish was not granted. 
I-Ie fell ill; and on the 5th of January, 1066, he lay on his 
couch almost at the point of death. Harold and his kindred 
entered the chamber, and prayed the king to name a succes- 
sor by wholu the kingdom might be governed securely. " Ye 
know," said Edward, "that I have left my kingdom to the 
Duke of Normandy ; and are there not here, among ye, those 
who have sworn to assure his succession? " Harold advanced, 
and once more asked the king on whom the crown should de- 
volve. "Take it, if it is thy wish, Harold," said Edward; 
"but the gift will be thy ruin; against the duke and his 
barons thy power will not suffice." Harold declared that he 
feared neither the Norman nor any other foe. The king, 
vexed at this importunity, turned round in his bed, saying, 
" Let the English make king of whom they will, Harold or 
another; I consent;" and shortly after expired. The very 
day after the celebration of his obsequies, Harold was pro- 
claimed king by his partisans, alnidst no small public dis- 
quietude, and Aldred, archbishop of York, lost no tin1e in 
anointing him. 
Williain was in his park of Rouvray, near Rouen, trying a 
bow and arrows for the chase, when a faithful servant arrived 
froiTI England to tell him that Edward was dead and Harold 
was proc1aitned king. 'VilliaIll gave his bow to one of his 
people, and went back to his palace at Rauen, where he 
paced about in silence, sitting down, rising up, leaning upon a 
bench, without opening his lips and without anyone of his 
people's daring to address a word to hin1. There entered 
his seneschal vViIl.iam de Breteuil, of whom "vVhat ails the 
duke? " asked they who were present. " Ye will soon know," 
ailswered he. Then going up to the duke, he said, "Where- 
fore conceal your tidings, my lord? All the city knows that 
King Edward is dead; and that Harold has broken his oath 
to you, and had himself crowned king." "Ay," said William, 
" it is that which cloth weigh me down." ":rvly lord," said 
\Villianl Fitz-Osbern" a gallant knight and confidential friend 
2:1 
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of the dukt;, " none should be wroth over what can be mend. 
ed: it depends but on you to stop the Inischief Harold is 
doing; you shall destroy hiIn, if it please you. You 
have right; you have good men and true to serve you; you 
need bút have courage: and set on boldly." \Villiam gath- 
ered together his most important and Illost trusted counsel- 
lors j and they were unanimous in urging hÏIl1 to resent the 
perjury and injury. He sent to Harold a Inessenger charged 
to say, "William, duke of the Normans, cloth recall to thee 
the oath thou swearest to hiIn with thy mouth and with thy 
hand, on real and saintly relics." "It is true," answered 
Harold, "that I sware, but on c0111pulsion; I promised what 
did not belong to me; my kingship is not mine own; I 
cannot put it off from Ine without the consent of the country. 
I cannot any the Inore, without the consent of th<:; country, 
espouse a foreigner. As for my sister, whom the duke claims 
for one of his chieftains, she died within the year; if he will, 
I will send him the corpse." William replied without any 
violence, claiming the conditions sworn, and especially IIar- 
old's marriage with his daughter Adèle. For all answer to 
this sumlnons Harold married a Saxon sister of two powerful 
Saxon chieftains, Ed win and Morkar. There was an open rupt- 
ure; and \Villiam swore that" within the year he would go and 
claim, at the sword's point, payment of what was due to l1iln, 
on the very spot where Harold thought hÍ1nself to be most 
tlrn1 on his feet." 
And he set himself to the work. But, being as far sighted 
as he was ambitious, he resolved to secure for his enterprise the 
sanction of re1igious authority and the formal assent of the 
Est
tes of Normandy. Not that he had any inclination to 
subordinate his power to that of the Pope. Five years pre- 
viously, Robert de Grandmesnil, abbot of St. E\7roul, with 
whom \VillialTI had got embroiled, had claimed to re-enter 
his Inonastery as master by virtue solely of an order from 
Pope Nicholas I r. " I will listen to the legates of the Pope, 
the common father of the faithful," said \Villiam, "if they 
come to me to speak of the Christiû.n faith and religion; but 
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jf a monk of my Estates permit himself a single word beyond 
his place, I will have him hanged by his cowl froIn the high- 
est oak of the nearest forest." \Vhen, in Ioó6, he denounced 
to Pope Alexander II. the perjury of l-IarolcI, asking him at 
the same tÎlne to do hiIn justice, he n1ade no scruple about 
prOlnising that) if the Pope authorized him to right hiu1self by 
war, he would bring back the kingdom of England to obedi- 
ence to the Holy See. He h:td Lanfranc for his negotiator 
with the court of ROlne, and Pope Alexander II. had for 
chief counsellor the celebrated monk I-lildebrand, who was 
destined to succeed him under the name of Gregory VII. 
'fhe opportunity of extending the empire of the Church was 
too tempting to be spurned, and her f
ture head too bold not 
to seize it, whatever might be the uncertainty and danger of 
the issue; and in spite of hesitation on the part of SOlne of 
the Pope's advisers, the question w:ts promptly decided in ac- 
cordance with William's demand. Harold and his adherents 
were excommunicated, and, on conl1nitting his bull to the 
hands of \Villiam's messenger, the Pope added a b1.nner of 
the Ron1an Church and a ring containing, it is said, a hair of 
St. Peter set in a dialnond. 
The Estates of N onnandy were less easy to mana
e_ 
\Villian1 called thelll together at Lil1ebonne; and sen
ra 1 (If 
his vassals showed a zealous readiness to furnbh him witÏl 
vessels and yictual and to follow him beyond the sea, but 
others declared that they were 119t bound to any such sen-ice, 
and that they would not )end themselves to it ; they had calìs 
enough already and had nothin
 more to spare. \rilliarn 
T.'if"z-Osbern scouted these objections_ " 11e is your lord, and 
. l h need of you," said he to the recalcitrants; "you ou

ht 
L') offer yourselves to him, and not wait to be asked. If he 
succeed in his purpose, you will be n10re powerful as well as 
he ; if you fail him, and he succeed without you, he will rc- 
member it: show that you love hiln, and what ye do, do with 
a good grace." The discussion was keen. 
lany persisted in 
saying, ., True he is our Lord; but if we pay hiln his rents, that 
should suffice: we are not bound to bO and serve beyond the 
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seas; we are already llluch burdt
ned for his wars." It was 
at last agreed that Fitz-Osbern should give the Duke the as- 
selllbly's reply; for he knew well, they said, the ability of 
each. "If ye 111Ïnd not to do what I shall say," said Fitz- 
Osbern, "charge 111e not therewith." "\Ve will be bound by 
if, and will do it," was the cry amidst general confusion. 
They repaired to the duke's presence. " My lord," said Fitz- 
Osbern, "I trow that there be not in the whole world such folk. 
as these. You know the trouble and labour they have already 
undergone in supporting your rights; and they are minded 
to do still more, and serve you at all points, this side the sea 
and t'other. Go you before, and they will follow you; and 
spare theln in nothing. As for me, I will furnish you with 
sixty vessels, Inanned with good fighters." " Nay, nay," 
cried sever dl of those present, prelates and barons, "we 
charged you not with such reply; when he hath business in 
his own country, we will do him the service we. owe him; we 
be not bound to serve hilll in conquering another's territory, 
or to go beyond sea for him." .And they gathered themselves 
together in knots with much uproar. 
"William was very wroth," says the chronicler, "retired 
to a chamber apart, sUlumoned those in wholn he had most 
confidence, and by their advice called before him his barons, 
each separately, and asked then1 if they were willing to help 
hiIn. He had no intention, he told them, of doing them 
wrong, nor would he and his, now or hereafter, ever cease to 
treat with them in perfect courtesy; and he would give theIn, 
in writing, such assurances as they were minded to devise. 
'-fhe majority of his people agreed to give him, more or less, 
according to circumstances; and he had every thing reduced 
to writing." At the same tilne he Inade an appeal to all his 
neighbours, Bretons, Manceaux, and Angevines, hun ting up 
soldiers wherever he could find then), and promising all who 
desired then1 lands in England if he effected his conquest. 
Lastly he repaired in person, first to Philip 1., king of France, 
his suzerain, then to Baldwin V., count of Flanders, his father.. 
in-law, asking their assistance for his enterprise. Philip gave 
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a [ormal refusal. U What the duke demands of you," said 
his adviser, " is to his own profit and to your hurt; if you aid 
him, your country will be much burdened; and if the duke 
fail, you will have the English your foes for ever." The Count 
of Flanders made sho\v of a silnilar refusal; but privately he 
authorized \VilliaJll to raise soldiers in Flanders, and pressed 
his vassals to follow him. \Villiam, having thus hunted up 
and collected all the forces he could hope for, thought only of 
putting them in motion and of hurrying on the preparations 
for his departure. 
Whilst, in obedience to his orders, the whole expedition, 
troops and ships, were collecting at Dives, he received from 
Conan II., duke of Brittany, this 111essage: "I learn that thou 
art now minded to go beyond sea and conquer for thyself the 
kingdolll of England. At the tlloment of starting for J eru- 
salem, Robert, duke of Normandy, whOln thou feignest to re- 
gard as thy father, left all his heritage to Alain, IllY father and 
his cousin: but thou and thy accolnplices slew my father with 
poison at Vimeux in Nonnandy. Afterwards thou didst in- 
vade his territory because I was too young to defend it; and, 
contrary to all right, seeing that thou art a bastard, thou hast 
kept it until this day. Now, therefore, either give me back 
this Normandy which thou owest lTIe, or I willlllake war upon 
thee with all my forces." "At this Inessage," says the chron- 
icles, "William was at 111'5t sOlnewhat disll1ayed; but a Breton 
lord, who had sworn fidelity to the two counts and bore Ines- 
sages from one to the other, rubbed poison upon the inside 
of Conan's hunting-horn, of his horse's reins, and of his gloves. 
Conan, having unwittingly put on his gloves and handled the 
reins of his horse, lifted his hands to his face, and the touch 
having filled him with poisonous infection he died soon after 
to the great sorrow of his people, for he was an able and brave 
man, and inclined to justice. And he who had betrayed him 
quitted before long the army of ConaJ.t, and informed Duke 
William of his death." 
Conan is not the only one of William's foes whom he was 
suspected of making away with by poison: there are no proofs; 
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but contemporary assertions are positive and the public of the 
time believed them, without surprise. Being as unscrupulous 
about ml:ans as alnbitious and bold in dim, V. 7 iJIialu was not 
of those whose character repels such an accusa
ion. '''h.lt 
however, clin1Ìnishes the suspicion is that, after and in spite (' 
Conan's death, several Breton knights, and amongst othcr
', 
two sons of Count Eudes, his uncle, attended at the trystill

- 
place of the N annan troops and took part in the expedition. 
Di\tes was the place of assemblage appointed for fleet and 
army. \Villiam repaired thither about the end of AugU
i, 
1066. But fur several weeks contrary winds prevented him 
froln putting to sea; S0l11e vessels which l11ac1e the attempt 
perished in the tempest; and some of the volunteer adven- 
turers got disgusted, and deserted. 'Villiam IDaintained strict 
discipline amongst this Inultitude, forbidding plunder so strict- 
ly that" the cattle fed in the fields in full security." The sol- 
diers grew tired of waiting in idleness and often in sickness. 
" Yon is a madlnan," said they, "who is nlinded to possess 
himself of another's land; God is against the design and so 
refuses us a wind." About the 20th of Septelnber the weather 
changed. The fleet got ready, but could only go and anchor 
at St. Valery at the mouth of the S0111111e. There it was ne- 
cessary to wait several more days; impatience and disquie- 
tude were redoubled; "and there appeared in the heavens a 
star with a tail, a certain sign of great things to come." \Vil- 
liam had the shrine of St. Valery brought out and paràded 

bout, being more impatient in his soul than any body, b
lt 
ever confident in his will and in his good fortune. There was 
brought to him a spy whom Harold had sent to watch thl 
forces and plans of the enemy; and WillialD dismissed him 
6aying, "Harold hath no need to take any care or be at all)' 
charges to know how we be and what we be doing; he shall 
see for himself, and shall feel before the end of the year." 
At last, on the 27th of Septembe., 1066, the sun rose on a calm 
sea and with a favourable wind; and towards evening the fleet 
set out. The Mora, the vessel on which 'VilliaIn was, and 
which had been given to him by his wife 
Iatilda, led the way; 


I 
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and a figure in gilded bronze, some say in gold, representing 
their youngest son \Villiam, had been placed on the pro,:,', 
with the face towards England. Being a better sailer than 
the others, this sh
p was soon a long way ahead; and Willian1 
had a mariner sent to the top of the Inainmast to see if the 
fleet were following. "I see naught but sea and sky," said 
the mariner. Willialll had the ship brought to; and, the 
second time, the In:uiner said, " I see four ships." Before long 
he cried, " I see a forest of masts and sails." On the 29th of 
September, St. Michael's day, the expedition arrived off th(: 
coast of England, at Pevensey, near I-Iastings, and " when the 
tide had ebbed and the ships relnained aground on the strand," 
says the chronicle, the landing was effected without obstacle; 
not a Saxon soldier appeared on the coast. \Villialn was the 
last to leave his ship; and on setting-foot on the sand he made 
a false step and fell. "Dad sign!" was muttered around 
hiln; "God have us in His keeping-!" "\Vhat say you, 
lords?" cried \Villiam: "by the glory of God, I have grasped 
this land with my hands; all that there is of it, is ours." 
\Vith what forces \Villiam undertook the conquest of Eng. 
land, how many ships composed his fleet, and how many men 
were aboard the ships, are questions impossible to be decided 
with any precision, as we have frequently before had occasion 
to remark, aInidst the exaggerations and disagreements of 
chroniclers. Robert Wace reports, in his R01nance of ROll, 
that he had heard from his father, one of \Villialn's servants 
on this expedition, that the fleet numbered 696 vessels, but 
he had found in divers writings that there were Inore than 
3000. M. .A,ugustin Thierry, after his learned researches, says, 
ia his history of the Conquest of England b)' the Normans, that 
" 400 vessels of four sails and mOïe than IO
O transport-ships 
moved out into the open sea, to the sound of trulnpets and of 
a great cry of. joy raised by 60,000 throats." It is probable 
that the estimate of the fleet is pretty accurate and that of the 
army exaggerated. \Ve saw in 1830 what efforts and pains it 
required, amidst the power and intelligent ability of modern 
civilization.. to transport frOln France to Algeria 37,000 nlen 
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aboard three squadrons comprising 675 ships of all sorts. 
Granted that in the eleventh century there was more hap. 
hazard than in the nineteenth, and that there was less care 
for hUlnan life on the eve of a war; still, without a doubt, the 
armament of Normandy in 1066 was not to be compared with 
that of France in 1830, and yet \VilJiaIn's intention was to 
conquer England, whereas Charles X. thought only of chas- 
tising the Dey of Algiers. 
\Vhilst \Villian1 was making for the southern coast of Eng- 
land, Harold was repairing by forced marches to the north in 
order to defend, against the rebellion of his brother Tostig 
and the invasion of a Norwegian army, his short-lived king- 
ship thus Iuenaced, at two ends of the country, by two for- 
n1idable enelnies. On the 25th of September, 1066, he gained 
at York a brilliant victory over his northern foe; and, wound- 
ed as he was, he no sooner learnt that Duke \VilIiam had on 
the 29th pitched his camp and planted his flag at Pevensey, 
than he set out in haste for the south. As he approached, 
\Villiam received, froln what source is not known, this 111es- 
sage: "King J-Iarold hath given battle to his brother Tostig 
and the king of Norway. He hath slain them both, and hath 
destroyed their army. He is returning at the head of nume- 
rous and valiant warriors against who In thine own, I trow, 
will be worth no more than wretched curs. Thou passest for 
a man of wisdom and prudence; be not rash, plunge not thy- 
self into danger; I adjure thee to abide in thy entrenchments, 
and not to come reaIly to blows." "I thank thy master," 
answered William, " for his prudent counsel, albeit he Inig-ht 
have given it to me without insult. Carry him back this reply: 
I will not hide me behind raInparts; I will come to blows wi:11 
I-Iarold as soon as I may; and with the aid of Heaven's gooJ 
will I would trust in the val our of IllY Inen against his, even 
though I had but 10,000 to lead against his 60,000." But the 
proud confidence of \ViIliam did not affect his prudence. He 
receivf'd from Harold himself a 111essage wherein the Saxon, 
affirming his right to the kingship by virtue of the Saxon laws 
and the last words of King Edward, summoned him to evac. 
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uate England with all his people; on which condition alone 
he engaged to preserve friendship with him and all agree- 
ments between them as to Normandy. After having COlne to 
an understanding with his barons, vVilliam tnaintained his 
right to the crown of England by virtue of the first decision 
of IC.ing Edward and the oaths of lIarolel himself. "I anl 
ready," said he, "to uphold my cause against hiln by the forms 
of justice, either according to the law of the N Ornl3.nS or 
according to that of the Saxons, as he pleJ.ses. If, by virtlle 
of equity, Normans or English decide that Harold has a right 
to possess the kingdom, let him possess it in peace; if they 
acknowledge that it is to me that the kingdonl ought to belong, 
let him give it up to me. If he refuse these conditions, I do 
not think it just that nlY people or his, who are not a whit to 
blame for our quarrel, should slay one another in battle; I 
am ready to 11laintain, at the price of my head against his, 
that it is to me and not to hin1 that the kingd01n of England 
belongs." At this proposition Harold was troubled, and 
remained a while without replying; then, as the 1110nk was 
urgent, " Let the Lord God," said he, "judge this day betwixt 
me and William as to wh:lt is just." The negotiation con- 
tinued, and William sUffilned it all up in these tenns, which the 
monk reported t
 Harold in presence of the English chief- 
tains: "My lord, the Duke of Normandy bicldeth you do one 
of these things: give up to him the kingdom of England an,-l 
take his daughter in marriage, as you sware to hin1 on" the 
holy relics; or, respecting the question between hiIn and you, 
sljbmit yourself to the pope's decision; or fight with him, 
body to body, and let hilll \vho is ";ictorious and forces his 
enen1Y to yield have the kingdom." Harold replied, without 
opinion or advice taken, says the chronicle," I will not cede 
him the kingdom; I will not abide by the pope's award; and 
I will not fight with him." WilliaIn, still in concert with his 
barons, made a farther advance. "If Harold will corne to an 
agreelnent with Ine," he said, "I will leave him aU the territory 
beyond the Humber, towards Scotland." "::\1y lord," said 
the barons to the duke, " make an end of these parleys; if we 
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must fi:;ht, let it be soon; for every day come folk to Harold.' 
"By my fJ.ith," said the duke, "if we agree not on tenns to-Chl)
 
to-morrow we will join battle." The third proposal for an 
agree!nent was as little successful as the fanner two; on both 
sides there was no belief in peace, and they were eager to 
d 
cide the qUJ.rrel once for al1. 
Some ot the Saxon chieftains advised Harold to fall back 
oa London, and ravage all the country so as to starve out th
 
Ïrnr:lders. "By IllY faith," said IIarold, "I will not destroy 
the country I have in keeping; I, with IllY people, will fight:' 
" }\.bidc i:1 London," said his younger brother Gurth; '
thou 
canst not deny that, perforce or by free will, thou didst swe:u 
to Duke \Villiam ; but, as for us, we have sworn naught; we 
will fight for our country; if we alone fight, thy cause will be 
good in any case; if Wè fly, thou shalt rally us; if we faU, 
thou shalt avenge us." Harold rejected this advice, "COll- 
sidering it shame to his past life to turn his back, whatever 
were the peril." Certain of his people, whom he had sent to 
reconnoitre the Norman army, returned saying tIlat there 
were more priests in \Villian1's camp than warriors in his own; 
for the Normans, at this period, \yore shaven chins anel 
short hair, whilst the English let hair and beard grow. " Ye 
do err," said Harold, " these be not priests, but good men-at- 
a,nllS who will show us what they can do." 
On the eve of the battle, the Saxons passed the night in 
amusement, eating, drinking, and singing, with great uproa.r; 
the Normans, on the contrary, were preparing their arms, say- 
ing their prayers, and "confessing to their priests-all who 
would." On the 14th of October, 1066, when Duke \VilliaiTI put 
on his armou:", his coat of mail was given to hiIn the wrong 
way, " B:ld omen! " cried some of his people: "if such a thing 
had happened to us, we would not fight to-day." "Be ye not 
disquieted," sa.id the Duke: " I have never believed in sor- 
cerers and diviners, and I never liked them; I believe in 
God, and in Him I put my trust." He assembled his men-at- 
arnlS, and "setting himself upon a high place, so that all 
might hear him," he s3.id to theIn, "My true and loya.l friends, 
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ye have crossed the seas for love of me, and for that I can- 
not thank ye as I ought; but I will 111J.ke what return I may, 
and what I have ye shall have. 1 alU not come only to take 
what I clctnanded or to get 111Y rights, but to punish felonies, 
treasons, and breaches of faith cOllul1itted against our people 
by the men of this country. Think, Inoreover, what great 
honour ye will ha\'e to-(lay if the day be ours. i\nd b
thin4. 
yc that, if ye be discomfited, ye be dead Inen without help; 
for ye have not whither ye may retreat, seeing that our ship
 
be broken up and our mariners be here with us. He wh", 
flies will be a dead n1an; he who fights will be saved. Fû
 
God's sake, let each luan do his duty; trust we in God, and 
the day will be ours." 
The address was too long for the Duke's faithful comrad
, 
\Villiatll Fitz-Osbern. h ?vIy lord," said he, " we dally; let us 
all to anns and forward, forward! " The army got in motion, 
starting fron1 the hill of Telham or Heathland, according to 
ßilr. Freeman, lnarching to attack the English on the oppo- 
site hill of Senlac. A N orUlan, called Taillefer, "who sang 
very well, and rode a horse which was very fast, came up to 
the Duke. '11y lord,' said he, ' I have served you long, and 
you owe me for all 111Y service: pay Ille to day, an it please 
you; grant unto n1e, for recompence in full, to strike the first 
blow in the battle.' , I grant it,' quoth the duke. So rraille- 
fer darted before him, singing the deeds of Charlen1agne, of 
H.,oland, of Oliver, and of the vassals who fell at Ronces- 
vanes." As h
 sang, he played with his sword, throwing it up 
into the air and catching it in his right hand; and the N 0[- 
Juans followed, repeating his songs, and crying, "God help f 
God help!" The English, intrenched upon a plateau to- 
wards which the N onnans were ascending, awaited the as- 
sault, shouting, and defying the foe. 
The battle, thus begun, lasted nine hours, with equal ob.. 
stinacy on both sides, and varied snccess fro'ì1 hour to hour. 
HJ.rold, though wounded at the commencement of the fray 
J , 
did not cease for a 1110111cnt to fight, on foot, with his two 
brothers beside hiln, and around him the troops of Lond8u, 
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who had the privilege of forming the king's guard when he 
delivered a battle. Rudely repulsed at the first charge, some 
bodies of Norman troops fell back in disorder, and a rumour 
spread amongst them that the duke was slain; but 'VilIiaIn 
threw hÜnself before the fugitives, and, taking off his hehnet, 
cried, "Look at Ine, here I alU ; I live, and by God's help 
will conquer." So they returned to the cOInbat. But the 
English \vere firm; the Normans could not force their in- 
trenchments; and \VillimTI ordered his Inen to feign a retreat, 
and all but a flight. At this sight the English bore down in 
pursuit; "and still N onnan fled and Saxon pursued, until a 
trumpeter, who had been ordered by the duke thus to turn 
back the Normans, began to sound the recall. Then were 
seen the Normans turning back to face the English, and at- 
tacking theIn with their swords, and amongst the English, 
some flying, some dying, SOlne asking Inercy in the
r own 
tongue." The struggle once n10re became general and fierce. 
WiU:am had three horses killed under him; "but he jumped 
hninèdiately upon a fresh steed, and left not long unavenged 
the death of that which had but lately carried him." At 1ast 
the intrenchlnents of the English were stonned;' I-Iarold fell 
mortally wounded by an arrow which pierced his skull; his 
two brothers and his bravest c01nrades fell at his side; the 
fight was prolouged between the :English dispersed and the 
Normans remorselessly pursuing; the standard sent froin 
Rome to the Duke of N orn1and y had replaced the Saxon flag 
on the very spot where Harold had fallen; and, all around, 
the ground continued to get covered with dead and dyil
g, 
fruitless victims of the passions of the cOlnbatants. N ext day 
William went over the field of battle; and he was heard ta 
say in a tone of mingled trimnph and sorrow, "Here is verily 
a lake of blood 1 " 
There was, long after the battle o{ Senlac or Hastings, as 
it is commonly called, a patriotic superstition in the country 
. to the effect that, when the rain had Inoistened the soil, there 
were t
 be seen traces of blood on the ground where it had 
taken p!ace. 
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Having thus secured the victory, William had his tent 
pitched at the very point where the standard which had come 
frOIn Rome had replaced the Saxon banner, and he passed 
the night supping and chatting with hi;; chieftains, not far 
from the corpses scattered over the battle-field. Next day it was 
ncc
ssary to attend to the burial of all these dead, conquerors 
or conquered. \Villialn was full of care and affection towards 
his cOlnrades; and on the eve of the battle, during a long and 
arduous reconnaissance which he had undertaken with some 
of them, he had insisted upon carrying, for some time, in ad- 
dition to his own cuirass, that of his faithful William Fitz- 
Osber;, who he saw Wà.S fatigued in spite of his usual 
strength; but towards his enelnies William was harsh and 
resentfu1. Githa, Harold's mother, sent to hin1 to ask for 
her son's corpse, offering for it its weight in gold. " Nay," 
said William, "Harold was a perjurer; let hÌ1n have for 
burial-place the sand of the shore, where he was so Inadl y 
fain to rule." Two Saxon monks from \Valthaln Abbey, which 
had been founded by Harold, came, by their abbot's order, 
and claimed for their church the remains of tb.eir benefactor; 
and William, indifferent as he had been to a mother's grief, 
would not displease an abbey. But when the monks set about 
finding the body of Harold, there was none to recognize it, and 
they had recourse to a young girl, Edith Swan's-neck, whom 
Harold had loved. She discovered amongst the corpses her 
lover's mutilated body; and the monks bore it away to the 
church at Waltham, where it was buried. Some time later a 
rumour was spread abroad that Harold was wounded, and 
carried to a neighbouring castle, perhaps Dover, whence he 
went to the Abbey of St. John, at Chester, where he lived a 
long while in a solitary cell, and where \ViIJiam the Con- 
queror's second son, Henry 1., the third Norman King of 
England, one day went to see hiIn, and h
c1 an interview with 
him. But this legend, in which there is nothing c11rono- 
logically impossible, rests on no sound basis of evidence, and 
is discountenanced by all contempOr:1IT accounts. 
Before following up his victory, William resolved to per- 
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petuate the remembrance of it by a religious monUlnent, and 
he decreed the foundation of an abbey on the very field of the 
battle of l-Iastings, froln which it took its name, Battle ApbeJ'. 
He endo\\ed this abbey with all the neighbouring territory 
within the radius of a league, "the very spot," says his charter, 
,. which gave lllC my crown." He Iuade it free of the juris, 
diction of any prelate, dedicated it to St. 11artin of Tours, 
patron-saint of the soldiers of Gaul, and ordered that there 
should be deposited in its archives a register containing the 
names of all the lords, knights, and nlell of Inark who hall 
accompanied him on his expedition. When the building of the 
abbey began, the builders obsen.ed a want of water j and they 
notified Willialn of the fact. "\Vork away," said he: .. if 
God gran t me life, I will Inake such good provision for the 
place that more wine shall be found there than there is water 
in other Inonasteries." 
It was not every thing, ho\\'ever
 to be victorious, it was 
still necessary to be recognized as king. '''hen the news of 
the defeat at Hastings and the death of Harold was spread 
abroad in the country. the emotion was lively and seemed to 
be profound: the great Saxon national council, the IVitte1la
'- 
mote, assembled at London j the relnnants oÍ the Saxon army 
rallied there; and search was made for other kings than the 
Norman duke. Harold left two sons, very young and not In 
a condition to reign; but his two brothers-in-law, Edwin and 
l\lorkar, held dominion in the north of England, whilst the 
southern provinces, and amongst them the city of London, 
had a popular aspirant, a nephew of Edward the Confessor, 
in Edgar surnamed Athelillg (tIle noble, the illustrio1ts). as the 
descendant of several kings. 'Vhat with these different pre- 
tensions, there was discussion, hesitation, and delay j but at 
Jast the young Edgar pre\7aiIed, and was proclaimed king. 
1\fe:lnwhiJe 'Villiam was advancing with his army, s1owJy, pru. 
dently, as a man resolved to risk nothing and calculating upon 
the natural results of his victory. At some points he ene-oun' l 
tered attempts at reslstance, but he ea
ily overcame them, 
occupied successi\-c1y H..omney, Do\"cr, Canterb\.
ry. and Ro. 
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chester, appeared before London without trying to enter it, 
and n10ved on \Vinchester which was the residence of E,dward 
the Confessor's widow, Queen Editha, who had received that 
important city as dowry. Through respect f')r her, \Villiam, 
who presented himself in the character of rel:1tive and heir 
of King Edward, did not enter the place, and merely caneel 
upon the inhabitants to take the oath of allegiance to hÎ1n and 
do him homage, which they did with the queen's consent. 
"Villiam returned towards London and commenced the siege 
or rather investment of it, by establishing his camp at Bed:- 
hampstead, in the county of Hertford. He entered before 
lon
 into secret communication with an influential burgess, 
named Ansgard, an old 111an who had seen service, and who, 
riddled with wounds, had himself carried about the streets in 
a litter. Ansgard had but little difficulty in inducing the au- 
thorities of London to make pacific overtures to the duke, 
and \Villimn had still less difficulty in convincing the messen- 
ger of the D1oderation of his designs. " The king salutes ye, 
and offers ye peace," said Ansgard to the municipal authorities 
of London on his return from the camp: "'tis a king who 
hath DO peer; he is handsomer than the sun, wiser than 
Solomon, J110re active and greater than Charlemagne," 
nd 
the pnthusiastic poet adds that the people as well as the senate 
eagerly welcomed these words, and renounced, both of them, 
the young king they had but lately proclaimed. Facts were 
quick in responding to this quickly produced impression; a 
formal deputation was sent to \Villialn's calnp ; the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, lTIany other prelates and 
laic chieftains, the principal citizens of London, the two 
l rothers-in law of Harold, Edwin and Morkar, and the young 
king of yesterday, Edgar Atheling himself, formed part of it; 
and they brought to \Villiam, Edgar Atheling his abdication, 
and all the others their submission, with an express invitation 
to \Villiam to have himself made king, "for we be wont," said 
they, "to serve a king, and we wish to have a king for lord." 
\Villiam received them in presence of the chieftains of his 
arm)r, and with great show of Inoderation in his desirei. 
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" ..A.Jfairs," said he, "be troubled stiII; there be still certain 
rebels; I desire rather the peace of the kingdOln than the 
crown; I would that my wife should be crowned with me." 
The Norman chieftains munnured whilst they smiled; and 
O
1e of them, an Aquitanian, Aimery de Thouars, cried out, 
H It is passing modest to ask soldiers jf they wish their chief 
to be king: soldiers are never, or very seldom, called to such 
deliberations: let what we desire be done as soon as possible." 
\Villialn yielded to the entreaties of the Saxon deputies and 
to the counsels of the N onnan chieftains; but, prudent still, 
before going in person to London, he sent thither some of his 
officers with orders to have built there immediately, on the 
b8nks of the 1'halnes, at a point which he indicated, a fort 
where he lnight establish hin1self in safety. That fort, in the 
course of time, became the Tower of London. 
When \Vi1IiaJn set out, some days afterwards, to make his 
entry into the city, he found, on his way to S1. Alban's, the road 
blocked with huge trunks of trees recently felled. ,
 \Vhat means 
this barricade in thy domains?" he demanded of the Abbot 
of S1. Alban's, a Saxon noble. I did what was my duty to my 
birth and mission," replied the monk: "if others, of my rank 
and condition. had done as 111uch, as they oúght to and could 
have done, thou hadst not penetrated so far into OUT country." 
On entering London after all these delays and all these 
precautions, Willialn fixed, for his coronation, upon Christmas 
day, December 25, 1066. Either by desire of the prelate him- 
self or by William's own order, it was not the .Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Stigand, who presided, according to custom, at 
the ceremony; the duty devolved upon the Archbishop of 
Yark, ,Aldred, who had but lately anointed Edgar Atheling. 
At the appointed hour, vVilliam arrived at Westminster Abbey, 
the latest work and the burial-place of Edward the Confessor. 
The Conqueror marched between two hedges of Norman sol- 
diers, behind whOITI stood a crowd of people, cold and sad, 
though full of curiosity. A numerous cavalry guarded the ap- 
proaches to the church and the quarters adjoining. Two hun- 
dred and sixty counts, barons, and knights of Normandy went 
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in with the duke. Geoffrey, bishop of Coutances, demanded, in 
French, of the Normans, if they would that their duke should 
take the title of King of the English. The Archbishop of 
York demanded of the English, in the Saxon tongue, if they 
would have for king the Duke of Normandy. Noisyacclama- 
tions arose in the church and resounded outside. The sol- 
diery, posted in the neighbourhood, took the confused roar 
for a symptoll1 of something wrong and in their suspicious rage 
set fire to the neighbouring houses. The flames spread rapid- 
ly. The people who were rejoicing in the church caught the 
alarm, and a multitude of men and \VOlnen of every rank flung 
themselves out of the edifice. j-\lone and trembling, the 
bishops with some clerics and monks remained before the 
altar and accomplished the work of anointment upon the king's 
head, ., himself trembling," says the chronic1e. N eady all the 
rest who were present ran to the fire, some to extinguish it, 
others to steal and pillage in the midst of the consternation. 
\Villiam terminated the ceremony by taking the usual oath of 
Saxon kings at their coronation, adding thereto, as of his own 
motion, a prolnise to treat the English people according to 
their own laws and as well as they had ever been treated by the 
best of their own kings. Then he went forth froln the church 
King of England. 
\Ve will pursue no farther the life of \Villia1n the Con- 
queror: for henceforth it belongs to the history of England, 
not of France. \Ve have entered, so far as he was concerned, 
into pretty long details, because we were bound to get a fair 
understanding of the event and of the lnan ; not only because 
o! their lustre at the tiIne, but especially because of the seri... 
ous and long-felt consequences entailed upon France, En- 
gland, and, we 111ay say, Europe. We do not care just now to 
trace out those consequences in all their bearings; but we 
would like to Inark out with precision their chief features, in- 
asmuch as they exercised. for centuries, a determining influ- 
ence upon the destinies of two great nations and opon the 
course of 1110dern civilization. 
As to France, the consequences of the conquest of England 
23 
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by the Normans were clearly pernicious, and they have not 
yet entirely disappeared. It was a great evil, as early as the 
eleventh century, that the Duke of N onnandy, one of the great 
French lords, one of the great vassals of the King of France, 
should at the same time become King of England, and thus re- 
ceive an accession of rank and power which could not fail to ren- 
der more complicated and l110re stormy his relations with his 
French suzerain. From the eleventh to the fourteenth centu- 
ry, from Philip 1. to Philip de v'" alois, this position gave rise, be- 
tween the two States, to questions, to quarrels, to political strug.. 
gles, and to wars which were a f:-equent source of trouble in 
France to the gO\Ternment and the people. The evil and the 
peril becalne far greater still when, in the fourteenth century, 
there arose between France and England, between Philip de 
Valois and Edward 111., a question touching the succession 
to the throne of France and the application or negation of the 
Salic law. Then there commenced, between the two crowns and 
the two peoples, that war which was to last 1110re than a hun- 
dred years, was to bring upon France the saddest days of her 
history, and was to be ended only by the inspired heroisI11 of 
a young girl who, alone, in the name of her God and his saints, 
restored confidence and victory to her king and her country. 
Joan of Arc, at the cost of her life, brought to the 1110St glori- 
lOUS conclusion the longest and bloodiest struggle that has de- 
vastated France and sOlnetimes compromised her glory. 
Such events, even when they are o,'er, do not cease to 
w
igh heavily for a long while upon a people. I'he struggles 
betw
en the kings of England, dukes of Normandy, and the 
kinç;s of Fïance, and the long war of the fourteenth and fif- 
te
nth centuries for the succession to the throne of Franc 
enp-a
ed what historians have caned "the rivalry bet \\ eel' 

 
 J 
France and England, " and this rivalry, having been admitted 
as a natural and inevitable fact, becalne the pennanent incubus 
and, at divers epochs, the scourge of French national existence. 
Undoubtedly there are, between great and energetic neigh- 
bours, different interests and tendencies
 \vhich easily become 
the seeds of jealousy and strife j but there are also, between 
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such nations, CO!l1lnOn interests and COlnmon sentiments, which 
tend to harmony and peace. The wisdom and ability of gov- 
ernments and of nations themselves is shown in dcvotin6' them_ 
selves to n1aking the grounds of hannony and peace stronger 
than those of discord and war. Any how conllTIon sense and 
moral sense forbid differences of interests and tendencies to 
be set up as a principle upon which to establish general and 
permanent rivalry, and, by consequence, a systematic hostility 
clnd national enlnity. And the farther ci\Oilization and the 
connexions between different people proceed with this develop- 
ment, the more necessary and, at the saIne time, possible it 
becomes to raise the interests and sentiments which would hold 
them together above those which would keep them asunder, and 
to thus found a policy of reciprocal equity of peace in place 
of a policy of hostile precautions and continual strife. "I 
have witnessed," says 1\1. Guizot, "in the course of Iny life, 
both these policies. I have seen the policy of systelnatic hos- 
tility, the policy practised by the Elnperor Napoleon 1. with as 
much ability and brilliancy as it was capable of, and I have 
seen it result in the greatest disaster France ever experienced. 
And even after the evidence of its errors and calamities this 
policy has still left amongst us deep traces and raised serious 
ohstacles to the policy of reciprocal equity, liberty, and peace 
which we laboured to support and of which the nation felt, 
though almost against the grain, the justice and the necessity." 
In that feeling we recognize the lamentable results of the old 
historic C:luses which have just been pointed out and the last- 
ing perils arising from those blind passions which hurry people 
away, and keep them back frOITI their most pressing interests 
and thcir Blost honourable sentimcnts. 
In spit
 of appearances to the contrary and in view of 11('[ 
future interests, England was, in the eleventh century, by the 
very fact of the conquest she underwent, in a better position 
than Ii'rance. She was conquered, it is true, and conquered 
by a forei:;n chieftain and a foreign anny, but France also had 
been, for s
veral centuries previously, a prey to conquest, and 
under circumstances luuch 1l10re unfa\"ourable than those 
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under which the Norman conquest had found and placed 
England. \Vhen the Goths, the Burgundians, the Franks, the 
Saxons, and the Nonnans thelnselves invaded and disputed 
over Gaul, ,vhat was the character of the event? Barbarians, 
up to that tilne vagabonds or nearly so, were flooding in upon 
populations disorganized and enervated. On the side of the 
Gennan victors, no fixity in social life; no general or any 
thing like regular government; no nation really cenlcnted and 
constituted; but individuals in a state of dispersion and of 
ahnost absolute independence; on the side of the vanquished 
Gallo-Romans, the old political ties dissolved; no strong 
power, no vital liberty ; the 10\\Ter classes in slavery, the middle 
classes ruined, the upper classes depreciated. ,Amongst the 
barbarians society was scarcely comn1encing; with the sub- 
jects of the Roman empire it no longer existed; Charlemagne's 
attempt to reconstruct it by rallying beneath a new empire 
both victors and vanquished was a failure; feudal anarchy 
Was the first and the necessary step out of barbaric anarchy 
and towards a renewal of social order. 
It was not so in England, when, in the eleventh century, 
\Villialn transported thither his government and his army. 
A people but lately come out of barbarism, conquered, on 
that occasion, a people still half barbarous. Their primitive 
origin was the same; their institutions were, if not similar, 
at any rate analogous; there was no fundamental antagonism 
in their habits; the English chieftains lived in their domains 
an idle, hunting life, surrounded by their liegemen, just as the 
Norman barons lived. Society, amongst both the former and 
the latter, was founded, however unrefined and irregular it 
still was; and neither the former nor the latter had lost the 
flavour and the usages of their ancient liberties. /\ certain 
superiority, in point of organization and social discipline. 
belonged to the Norman conquerors; but the conquered 
Anglo-Saxons were neither in a temper to allow themsel\res 
to be ef!slaved nor out of condition for defending themselves. 
The conquest ,vas destined to entail cruel evils, a long oppres- 
sion, but it could not bring about either the dissolution of the 
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two peoples into petty, lawless groups, or the permanent hu- 
llÜliation of one in presence of the other. There were, at one 
and the saIne time, eleIDents of government and resistance, 
causes of fusion and unity in the very Inidst of the struggle. 
We are now about to anticipate ages, and get a glimpse, 
in their developnlent, of the consequences which attended 
I 
this difference, so profound, in the position of France and of 
England, at the time of the formation of the two States. 
In England, imlnediately after the Nonnan conquest, two 
general forces are confronted, those, to wit, of the two peoples. 
The Anglo-Saxon people is attached to its ancient institutions, 
a mixture of feudalisl11 and liberty, which become its security. 
'fhe Norman army assumes organization on EngHsh soil ac- 
cording to the feudal systen1 which had been its own in 
Normandy. A principle of authority and a principle of resist- 
ance thus exist, from the very first, in the community and in 
the government. Before long the principle of resistance gets 
displaced; the strife between the peoples continues; but a 
new struggle arises between the Norman king and his barons. 
The Norman kingship, strong in its growth, would fain 
become tyrannical; but its tyranny encounters a resistance, 
also strong, since the necessity for defending themselves 
ar-ainst the Ano-Io-Saxons has caused the Norman barons to 
L.... b 
take up the practice of acting in concert, and has not pern1Ìt- 
ted them to set thelnseh'es up as petty, isolated sovereigns. 
The spirit of association receives d
velopment in England: 
The ancient institutions have nlaintained it alDongst the En- 
glish landholders, anù the inadequacy of individual resistance 
has made it prevalent amongst the Norman barons. "fhe 
unity which springs from comn1unityof interests and from 
junction of forces mnongst equals becomes a counterpoise to 
the unity of the sovereign power. To sustain the struggle 
with success, the aristocratic coalition formed against the 
tyrannical kingship has needed the assistance of the land
d 
proprietors, great and slna11, English and Norman, and it has 
not been able to dispense with getting their rIghts recognized 
as well as its 0\V\1. MeJ.l1while the struggle IS becoming COln- 
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plicated; there is a division of parties; a portion of the 
barons rally round the threatened kingship; sometinles it is 
the feudal aristocracy, and sometimes it is the king that sum- 
mons and sees flocking to the rescue the common people, 
first of the country, then of the towns. The democratic 
element thus penetrates and keeps growing in Loth society 
and government, at one time quietly and through the stolid 
influence of necessity, at anoth
r noisily and by means ot 
r 
\'olutions, powerful indeed, but nevertheless restrained within 
cert.i.Ïn limits. The iusion of the two peoples and the ditIerent 
social classes is little by little attaining accomplishlnent; it is 
little by" little bringing about the perfect fortllation of repre- 
scntatÌ\Te governlnent with its various component parts, royalty, 
aristocracy and denlocracy, each invested with the rights and 
the strength necessary for their functions. The end of the 
struggle has been arrived at; constitutional 'nlonarchy is 
founded; by the triumph of their language and of their 
prilnitive liberties the English have conquered their con- 
querors. It is written in her history, and especially in her 
history at the date of the eleventh century, how England 
found her point of departure and her first elelnents of success 
in the long labour she performed, ill order to arrive, in 1688, 
at a free, and, in our days, at a liberai govenunent. 
France pursued her end by other Ineans and in the teeth 
of other fortunes. She always desired and always sought for 
free government under the fonn of constitutional monarchy; 
and in following her history, step by step. there will be seen 
often disappearing and ever re-appearing the efforts made by 
the country for the acconlplishment of her hope. \Vhy then 
did not France sooner and Inore completely attain what she 
had so often attempted? Amongst the different causes of 
this long miscalculation, we will dwell for the present only 
on the historical reason just now indicated: France did not 
find, as England did, in the primitive eIel
ents of French 
society the conditions and means of the poJitical system to 
which she ne\'er CC:1
nd t') 
srire. Tn ()IT}pr to obtain the 
moderate ll1e.1sUre of internal order, without which society 
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could not exist; in order to en!:iure the progress of her ci\<l 
laws and her tnaterial civilization; in order even to enjoy 
those pleasures of the mind for which she thirsts so Inuch, 
France was constantly obliged to have recourse to the kingly 
authority and to that ahnost absolute lllonarchy which \Va::; 
fJ.r froin satisfying her even when she could not do without it, 
and when she worshipped it with an enthusiasm rather literary 
ti13.11 political, as was the case under Louis XIV. It wa3 
t
1rough the refined rather than profound development of her 
ci \"ilization, and through th
 zeal of her intellectual 1110Ve- 

llent that France was at length impelled not only towards 
the political system to which she had so long aspired, but 
into the boundless anlbirion of the unlimited revolution which 
she brought about and with which she inoculated all Europe. 
It is in the first steps towards the fo.ïnation of the two so- 
cieties, French and English, and in the elements
 so very differ- 
ent, of their earliest existence that we find the princip;ll caus
 
for their long-continued d:versity in institutions and destinies. 
"In 1823, forty-seven years ago, after having studied," 
says 1\1. Guizot, 'in my Essays UPOlt a Comþarative History 
of Frallce and Ellgland, the great fact which we have just now 
attempted to make clearly understood, I concluded my labour 
by saying, ' Before our revolution, this difference between the 
political fates of France and England might have saddened 
a Frenchinan: but now, in spite of the evils we have suffered 
and in spite of those we shall yet, perhaps, suffer, there is no 
room, so far as we are concerned, for such sadness. Th
 
advances of social equality and the enlightenments of civiliza- 
tiOn in France preceded political liberty; and it will thus be 
the more general and the purer. France Inay reflect, without 
regret, uJX>n any history: her own has always been glorious, 
and the future promised to her will assuredly rec01npense 
her for all she has hitherto l'lcked.' In 1870. after the experi- 
ences and not\Vithstandin
 the sorrows of my long life. I have 
still confidence in our country's future. Never be it forgotten 
that God helps only those who help thelnselves and wht'\ 
deserve His aid." 


"' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE CRUSADES, THEIR ORIGIN AND THEIR SUCCESS. 


AMONGST the great events of European history none was 
for a longer time in preparation or 1110re naturally brought 
about than the Crusades. Christianity, fronl her earliest 
days, had seen in J erusa]eul her sacred cradle; it had been, 
in past times, the home of her ancestors, the Jews, and tne 
centre of their history; and, afterwards, the scene of the life, 
death, and resurrection of her Divine Founder. Jerusalem, 
became, more and nlore, the Holy City. 1'0 go to J erusalelu 
to visit the l\1ount of Olives, Calvary, and the tomb of Jesus, 
was, in their most evil days and In the nlidst of their obscurity 
and their martyrdoms, a pious passion with the early Chris- 
tians. \Vhen, under Constantine, Christianity had ascended 
from the cross to the throne, J erusalelll had fresh attractions 
for Christian faith and Christian curiosity. Temples covered 
and surrounded the Holy Sepulchre; and at Bethlehenl, N az- 
areth, Mount Tabor, and nearly all the places which Jesus 
had consecrated by His presence and His miracles were seen to 
rise up churches, chapels, and nlonuments dedicated to the 
memory of them. The Emperor Constantine's 1110ther, St. 
Helena, was at seventy-eight years of age, tIle first royal pil- 
grim to the holy places. After the Pagan revival, vainly 

.ttempted by the Emperor Julian, the number and zeal of the 
Christian visitors to J erusalelll were redoubled. At the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, St Jerome wrote, from his retreat 
at Bethlehem, that Judea overflowed with pilgrims, and that, 

ound about the Holy Sepulchre, ''''7ere heard sung, in di\'ers 
tongues, the praises of the Lord. He, however, gave but 
scant cncoUraþCn1Cn
 to hi
 fri
nds to Inake the trip. "The 
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court of heaverl," he wrote to St. Paulinus, "is as open in 
liritain as at J erusaleln j" and the disorder which sometimes 
accompanied the numerous asselnblages of pilgrin1s becall1e 
such that several of the most illustrious fathers of the Church, 
and amongst others St. Augustine and St. Gregory of Nyssa; 
exerted themselves to dissuade the faithful. "Take no 
thought," said Augustine, "for long voyages j go where your 
faith is; it is not by ship but by love that we go to Hiln who 
is every where." 
Events soon rendered the pilgrimage to Jerusalem diffi- 
cult, and for some time iInpossible. l\t the conllnenCenlent 
of the se,-enth century the Greek elnpire was at war with the 
sovereigns of Persia, successors of Cyrus and chiefs of the 
religion of Zoroaster. One of thein, Khosroes 11., invaded 
J uc1ea, took Jerusalem, led away captive the inhabitants togeth- 
er with their patriarch Zacharias, and even carried off to Persia 
the p:-ecious relic which was regarded as the wood of the true 
cross, and which had been discovered, nearly three centuries 
b
fore, by the Empress Helena, whilst excavations ,,'cre Inak- 
ing on Calvary for the erection of the church of the !-loly 
Sepulchre. nut fourteen years later, after several victories 
over the Persians, the Greek Emperor Heraclius retook J eru- 
salem and re-entered Constantinople in triunlph with the cof- 
fer containing the sacred relic. lIe next year (in 629) car- 
ried it back to Jerusalem, and bore it upon his own shoulders 
to the top of Calvary; and on this occasion was instituted the 
Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross. Great was th
 
joy in Christendom; and the pilgrimages to J erusalelu re., 
sumed their course. 
But precisely at this epoch there appeared an enemy far 
more fonnidable for the Christians than the sectaries of Zoro- 
aster. In 622 l\lahomet founded Islalnism; and sonle years 
after his death, in 638, the second of the khalifs his succes- 
sors, Omar, sent two of his generals, Khaled and Abou-Obei- 
ebh, to take Jerusalem. For to the Mussulmans, also, J erusa- 
km \Vas a holy city. l\Iahomet. it was said, had been thither; 
it was thence, indeed, thélt he had started on his nocturnal aS 4 
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cent to heaven. ùn approaching th
 wans, the Arabs re
 
peated these words from the Koran, " Enter we the holy land 
which God hath promised us." The siege lasted four Inonths. 
The Christians at last surrendered, but only to Omar in per 4 
son, who came from Medina to receive their sublnission. A 
capitulation concluded with their patriarch Sophronius guar- 
anteed them their lives, their property, and their churches. 
"\Vhen the draft of the treaty was c0I11pleted, 0I11ar said to 
t.he patriarch, 'Conduct me to the tenlple of David.' Omar 
entered Jerusalem preceded by the patriarch and followed by 
four thousand warriors, fo}]ewers of the Prophet, wearing no 
other anns but their swords. Sophronius took him, first of 
all, to the Church of the Resurrection. 'Behold,' said he, 
'the telnple of DaviJ.' 'Thou sayest not truc,' said Omar, 
afkr a few Ininutes' reflection; 'the Prophet g,l\'C me a de- 
scription of the tenlple of David and it tallieth not with the 
building I now see.' The patriarch then conducted him to 
the Church of Sian. 'I-Iere,' said he, 'is the temple of 
Dayicl.' 'It is a lie,' rejoincd 0013.r, and went his vlay, direct- 
ing l
is steps towards the gate named Bab-ITIohammed. The 
spot on which now stands the 
Iosque of Omar was so en.. 
cUlnbered with filth that the steps leading to the street were 
covered with it and that the rubbish reache
 alI110st to the 
top of tl:e vault. ' You can get in here by crawling,' said the 
patïÍarch. 'Be it so,' answered Ornar. The patriarch went 
[r
)t ; Omar, \\ ith h:s people, followed; and they arrived at 
tbe space which at this day forIlls the fore-court of th
 Inosque. 
'rhere every one 
ould stand upright. After having turned 
his eyes to right and left and attentively ex
mined the place, 
, ./i/(alt akltúclr /' cried On1ar; 'here is the temple of David, 
described to me hy the Prophet.' I-Ie found the sakhra (the 
rock which fonns the summit of r.1ount l\loriah, and which, 
left alone after the different destructions of the different 
telnplcs, became the theme of :l 111ultitude of traditions and 
legends, J cwish and l\:Iussulman) covered with filth, heaped 
np there by the Christi
ns thro

gh h3.tred of the .T ews. Om
r 
spr
:ld L.is clo.11..: úver the rock allù b
gJ.n h) sweep it; anù all 
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the Mussulmans in hie; train followed his example" (Le ßm
 
pie de Yérltsalem, a monograph, pp. 73-75, by Count 1\1el- 
chior de Vogüé, ch. vi.). The l\Iosque of Omar rose upon the 
site of Solomon's temple. The Christians retained the prac
 
tice of their religion in the churches, but they were obliged to 
conceal their crosses and their sacred books. The bell no 
10ì
ger summoned the faithful to prayer; and the p01np of cer- 
emonies was forbidden theln. It was far worse when Omar, 
the- most n10clerate of the 1\Iussu]m
n fanatics, had left J eru- 
S1.ICln. The faithful were driven from their houses, and ih- 
suIted in their churches; additions were made to the tribute 
they had to pay to the new masters of Palestine; they were 
prohibited irom carrying arms and riding on horseback; a 
r:irclle of leather, \\-hich they might not lay 
side, was their 
h:l(lß"c of sen'itude ; their conquerors brooked not even that 
the Christians should speak the Arab tongue, reserved fer 
disciples of the ICo
an ; and the Christian people of J erusalenl 
had not the ri 6 ht ('f nominating their own patriarch without 
the intervention of the Saracens. 
Fr01n the seventh to the eleventh century the situ:ltion 
remained yery lnnch the same. The Mussulmans, kh;
lifc; rf 
Egypt or Persia, continued in possession of Jerusalem; and 
the Christians, native inhabitants or foreign visitors, continued 
t
) be oppressed, harassed, humiliated there. At two periods 
their condition was temporarily better. At the commence- 
nlcnt of the ninth century, Charlemagne reached even there 
with the greatness of his mind and of his power. "It was 
not only in his own land and his own kingdom," says E2,"in- 
hard, "that he scattered those gratuitous largesses, whic-h 
the Greeks call alms; but b
yond the seas, in Syria, in 
Egypt, in Africa, at J
'rltsalem, at Alexandria, at Carthage, 
wherc\'er he knew that there were Christians living in poverty, 
he had compassion on their Inisery, and he delighted to send 
them Inoney." In one of his capitularies of the year 810 we 
find this paragraph: " _\hns to be sent to J erusalenl to repair the 
churches of God." "If Charlemagne was so careful to seek 
the friendship of the kings b
yond the seas, it was above all 
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in order to obtain for the Christians living under their nlle 
help and relief . . . . He kept up so close a frien(l.

hip with 
Haroun-al- Raschid, king of Persia, that this prince preferred 
his good graces to the alliance of the sovereigns of the earth. 
Accordingly, when the ambassadors whoIn Charles had sent 
with presents, to visit the sacred tomb of Gur divine Saviour 
and the site of the resurrection, presented theluselves before 
him, and expounded to h!m their master's wish, Haroun (Ed 
not content himself with entertaining Charles' request, he 
wished, besides, to gÏ\re up to him the complete proprietorship 
of those places hallowed by the certification of our redemp- 
tion," and he sent hinl, with the most magnificent presents, 
the keys of the Holy Sepulchre. At the end of the same 
century, ano'ther Christian so\'ereign, far less powerful and 
less fanlous, John Zimlsces, emperor of Constantinople, in a 
war against the Mussulmans of Asia, penetrated into Galilee, 
]nacIe himself lnaster of Tiberias, Nazareth, and Mount Tabor, 
received a deputation \vhich brought him the keys of J erUS:l- 
lem, " and we have placed," he says himself, "garrisons in all 
the district lately subjected to our rule." These were but 
strokes of foreign intervention giving the Christians of J eru- 
sJ.lem gleams of hope rather than lasting diminution of their 
miseries. However, it is certain that, during this epoch, 
pilgrimages multiplied and were often accomplished with- 
out obstacle. It was from France, England, and Italy that 
most of the pilgrims went, and some of them wrote. or 
caused to be written, an account of their trip, an10ngst others 
the Italian Saint Valentine, the English Saint \Villibald, and 
the French Bishop Saint Arculf, who had as companion a 
Burgundian hermit named Peter, a singular resemblance 
in quality and nan1e to the zealous apostle of the Cru- 
sade three centuries later. The Inost curious of these nar- 
ratives is that of a French Inonk, Bernaro, a pilgrim of 
about the year 870. "There is at Jerusalem," says he, " a 
hospice where admittance is given to all who come to visit the 
place for devotion's sake and who speak the Roman tongue; 
a church, dedicated to St. l\fary, is h3rd by the hospice and 
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posses seth a yery noble library which it owetÌ1 to the zeal of 
the Emperor Charles the Great." This pious establishment 
had attached to it fields, vineyards, and a garden situated in 
the valley o
 J ehosaphat. 
But whilst there were a few islolated cases of Christians 
thus going to satisfy in the East their pious and inquisitive 
zeal, the Mussulmans, equally ardent as believers and as war- 
riors, carried \Vestward their creed and their arms, established 
themselves in Spain, penetrated to the very heart of France, 
and brought on, between Islamism and Christianity, that grand 
struggle in which Charles Martel gained, at Poitiers, the vic- 
tory for the cross. It was really a definitive victory and yet it 
did not end the struggle; the Mussulmans remained masters 
in Spain, and continued to invest southern France, Italy, 
and Sicily, preserving even at certain points, posts which they 
used as starting-points for distant r3Yages. Far then from 
cahning down and resulting in pacific relations, the hostility 
between the two races became Inore and n10re acti\Te and de- 
termined; every where they opposed, fought, and oppressed 
one another, inflamed one against the other by the double 
feelings of faith and an1bition, hatred and fear. To this gen- 
eral state of affairs came to be added, about the end of the 
tenth and beginning of the eleventh century, incidents best 
calculated to aggravate the evil. Hakem, khalif of Egypt 
from 996 to 102 I, persecuted the Christians, especially at J eru- 
salem, with all the violence of a fanatic and all the capricious- 
ness of a despot. He ordered them to wear upon their necks 
a wooden cross five pounds in weight; he forbade them to 
ride on any animal but mules or asses; and, without assigning 
any motive for his acts he confiscated their goods and carried 
off their children. It was told to hin} one day that. when the 
Christians assembled in the temple at Jerusalem to celebrate 
Easter, the priests of the church rubbed balsam-oil upon the 
iron chain which held up the laInp over the tomb of Christ, 
and afterwards set fire, from the roof, to the end of the chain. 
, 
the fire stole down to the wick of the lamp 
nd lighted it ; 
then they shouted with adlniration, as if fire frolll heaven had 
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come down upon the tomb, and they glorified their faith. Ha 
ken1 ordered the instant demolition of the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and it was accordingly delnolished. Another time 
a dead dog had been laid at the door of a n10sque; and the 
Inultitude accused the Christians of this insult. Hakem or. 
dered theln all to be put to death. The soldiers were prepar- 
il
g to execute the order when a young Christian said to his 
friends, " It were too grievous that the whole Church should 
perish; it were better that one should die for all; only prom- 
ise to bless nlY I1lemory year by year." He proclaimed him- 
self alone to blanle for the j 1 1SUlt, and was accordingly alone 
put to death. It is frOln this story of the historian \Villiall1 
of Tyre, that Tasso, in his :Jerusalem Delivered, has dra \Vn 
the admirable episode of Olindo and Sophronia; a fine ex- 
ample, and not the only one, of an act of tyranny and an act 
of virtue inspiring- a great poet with the idea of a master- 
piece. "All the deeds of Hakem were without nlotive," says 
the .f\.tab historian j\Iakrisi, "and the drcan1s suggested to 
him by his frenzy are incapable of reasonable interpretation." 
These and many other similar stories reached the "Vest, 
spread amongst the Christian people and roused them to pity 
for their brethren in the East and to wrath against the op- 
pressors. And it was' at a critical period. in the midst of the 
pious alarms and desires of atonement excltf.d bv the expecta. 
tion of the end of the world a thousand years after the conling 
of the Lord, that the Christian population saw this way 
opened for purchasing rt'mission of tÌleir sins by deliverin
 
other Christians from suffering. and by avenging the wrongs 
of their creed. On all sides aro--e eh;) lIenges and appeals to 
the warlike ardour of the faithful. The greatest mInd of the 
aO"e , Gerbert , who had become POIJe Svlvester II., cOl1stÏtutpd 
b I '" 
himself interpreter of the popular feelIng. He wrote in thf' 
name of the Church of J erusa1em. a letter addressed to the 
universal Church: "To work. then, soldier of Christ! Be 
our standard bearer and our champion! And if with arm
 
thou canst not do so. aid us with thy words, thy wealth. \Vhat 
is it, pray, that thou givest, and to whOln, pray, dost thou 
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give? Of thine abundance thou gi\'est a sn1allmatter, and 
thou givest to Hiln \\ ho hath freely given thee all thou pos- 
sessest j but He will not accept freely that which thou shalt 
give; for He will n1ultiply thine offering and will pay it back 
to thee hereafter." SaIne years after Gerbert, 
nother great 
mind, the greatest al110ng the popes of the Jniddle ages, Gre- 
gory VI!., proc1ailned an expedition, at the head of which he 
would place hilnself, to go and deliyer Jerusalem and the 
Christians of the East froln the insults and the tyranny of the 
infidels. 
Such being the condition of facts and minds, pilgrimages 
to Jerusalem becalne, from the ninth to the eleventh century, 
111 ore and nlore nU111erOUS al:d considerable. " I t would 
never have been believed," says the contemporary chronicier 
Raoul Glaber, "that the Holy Sepulchre could attract sO 
prodigious an influx. First the lower classes, then the middle, 
afterwards the most potent. kings, the cúunts, the marquises, 
the prelates, and lastly, what had never heretofore been seen, 
many women, noble or humble, undertook this pilgrimage." 
In 1026, Williall1 Taillefer, count of l\ugoulême; in 1028, 
1035 3.nd 1039, Foulques the Black, count of .<\njou ; in 
1035, Robert the I\lagnificent, duke of Normandy, father of 
\Villiatl1 the Conqueror; in 1086, Robert the Frison, count 
CJf Flanders; and many other great feudal lords quitted their 
estates, or, rather, thei r States, to go and-not deliver, not 
conquer, but-simply visit the Holy Land. It was not long 
before great numbers were joined to great names. In 1054, 
Liedbert, bishop of Cambrai, started for J erusaIen1 with a 
following of 3000 Picard or Flen1Ísh pilgrims; and in 1064, 
t he Archbishop of Mayence anå the Bishops of Spire, Cologne 
B.unberg, and Utrecht set out on their way from the boràers 
of the Rhine with more than 10,000 Christians behind them. 
After having passed through Germany, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Thrace, Constantinople, Asia l\linor, and Syria, they were 

ttacked in Palestine by hordes of Arabs, were forced to take 
refuge in the ruins of an old castle, and were reduced to 
capitulation; and when at last, <. preceded b}' the runlours cf 
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their battles and their perils, they arrived at J crus
lcm, tL
y 
were received in triu:nph by tbe pJ.u-i.lrch, and were con- 
ducted, to the sound of timbrels and with the flare of torches, 
to the church of the Holy Sepulchre. The Inisery they had 
fallen into excited the pity of the Christians of Asia; and, after 
l1a vi ng lost Inore than 3000 of their comrades, they returned 
to Europe to relate their tragic adventures and the dangers 
of a pilgrimage to the Holy Land" (Histoire des Croisades, by 
1'1. 11ichaud, t. i. p. 62). 
.Amidst this a
itation of \Vestern Christendom, in 1076, 
two years after Pope Gregory VII. had proclaimed his ap- 
proaching expedition to the Holy LaI!d, news arrived in 
Europe to the effect that the most barb:lfous of Asiatics and 
of Mussulmans, the Turks, after having first served and then 
ruled the khalifs of Persia, and afterwards conquered the 
greater part of the Persian empire, had hurled themselves 
upon the Greek empire, invaded Asia 1\1inor, Syria, and Pales- 
tine, and lately taken Jerusalem, where they practised against 
the Christians, old inhabitants or foreign visitors. priests and 
worshippers, dreadful cruelties and intolerable exactions, 
worse than those of the Persian or Egyptian khalifs. 
It often happens that popular enlotions, however profound 
and general, remain barren, just as in the vegetable wodd 
many sprouts appear at the surface of the soil and die without 
having grown and fructified. It is not sufficient for the 
bringing about of great events and practical results that 
popular aspirations should be nlerely Inanifested; it is neces- 
sary, further, that some great soul, sOlne powerful will should 
lnake itself the organ and agent of the public sentiment, anrl 
bring it to fecundity by becoming its personification. The 
Christian passion, in the eleventh century, for the deliveranre 
of Jerusalem and the triumph of the Cross was fortunate in 
this respect. An obscure pilgrinl, at first a soldier, then a 
married nlan and father of several children, then a monk and 
a vowed recluse, Peter the Hermit, who was born in the 
neighbourhood of Alniens, about JOSO, had gone, as so man\' 
others had, to J erUSale111 "to say his prayers there." Struck 
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disconsolate at the sight of the sufferings and insults under- 
gone by the Christians, he had an interview with Simeon, 
p:ltriarch of J erusaleln, who "recognizing in hin1 a Jll::!.n of 
discretion and full of experience in affairs of the world, set 
before him in detail an the evils with which the people of 
of God, in the holy city, were afflicted. ' Holy father,' said 
Peter to hiln, , if the Roman Church and the princes of the 
'Vest were informed, by a n1an of energy and worthy of belief, 
of all your c:llamities, of a surety they would essay to apply 
some remedy thereto by word and deed. \Vrite, then, to our 
lord the pope and to the Roman Church, and to the kings 
and princes of the West, and strengthen your written testi- 
mony by the authority of your seal. As for me, I shrink not 
from taking upon me a task for the salvation of my soul; and 
with the help of the Lord I am ready to go and seek out all 
of them, solicit them, show unto them the immensity of your 
troubles, and pray theln all to hasten on the day of your 
relief.' " The patriarch eagerly accepted the pilgrim's offer; 
and Peter set out, going first of all to Rome, where he handed 
to Pope Urban II. the patriarch's letters and commenced in 
that quarter his In'
sion of zeal. The pope promised him not 
only support, but active co-operation when the propitious 
mmnent for it should arrive. Peter set to work, being still 
the pilgrim every where, in Europe, as wen as at J erusalen1. 
" He was a man of very small stature, and his outside made 
but a very poor appearance; yet superior powers swayed this 
Iniserable body; he had a quick intellect and a penetrating 
eye, and he spoke with ease and fluency. . . . \Ve saw him at 
that tilne/' says his contemporary Guibert de Nogent, "scour
 
ing city and town, and preaching every where; the people 
crowded round him, heaped presents upon him, and celebrated 
IJis sanctity by such great praises that I remember not that 
like honour was ever rendered to any other person. l-Ie 
displayed great generosity in the disposal of all things that 
were given him. He restored wives to their husbands, not 
without the addition of gifts from himself, and he re estab- 
lished, with Inarvellous authority, peace and good understand- 
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ing- behveen thos.e who 
ad been at varianse. In alI that bfl 
(
id or s3.id he seemed to have in him som(-
thing divine, inso- 
111uch that people went so far as to pluck hairs frOtTI his 111ule 
to keep as relics. In the open air he wore a woollen tunic, 
and over it a serge cloak which came down to his heels; he 
had his arms and feet bare; he ate little or no bread, and 
Jived chiefly on wine and fish." 
In 1095, after the pre3.ching errantry of Peter the Hermit, 
Pope U rb3.il II. "'as at Clermont, in .Auvergne, presiding at 
the grand council, at \vhich thirteen archbishops and two 
hundred and five bishops or abbots were met together, with 
so Inany princes and lay-lords, that" about the middle of the 
month of November th
 towns and the viIIages of the Heigh- 
bou 
hood were full of people, and divers were constrained to 
have their tents and pavilions set up amidst the fields and 
meadows, notwithstanding that the season and the country 
were cold to an extreme." The first nine sessions of the 
council were devoted to the affairs of the Church in the 
'Vest; but at the tenth J erusaleITI and the Christians of the 
Eac;t became the subject of deliberation. The Pope went opt 
cf the church wherein the Council was assembled and mounted 
a pl3.tfonn erected upon a vast open space in the mid..;;: of 
the throng. Peter the Hermit, standing at his side, spoke 
first, and told the story of his sojourn at Jerusalem, all he had 
seen of the miseries and humiliations of the Christians; a'"'!d 
all he himself had suffered there, for he had been 111ade to 
pay tribute for ad\nission into the Holy City, and for gazing 
upon the spectacle of the exactions, insults, and tortures he 
was recounting. After him Pope Urban II. spoke, in the 
French tongue, no doubt, as Peter had spoken, for he was 
himself a Frenchlnan, as the majority of those present were. 
grandees and populace. I-:Ie Jl1ade a long speech, entering 
upon the most painful details connected with the sufferings of 
the Christians of Jerusalem, "th
t royal city which the Re- 
d
emer of the human race had made illustrious by His coming, 
had honoured by His residence, had hallowed by His passion, 
had purchased by His death, had distinguished by His burial. 
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S!1
 p-ow cleluands of you her deliverance . . . . men of 
}. lance, lnen froln beyond tile 111ountains, nations chosen a.nd 
b\;lJved of God, right valiant knights, reca.ll the virtues of 
your ancestors, the virtue and greatness of King Charlemagne 
and your o!her kings; it is from you above all that Jerusalem 
awaits the help she invokes, for to you, above all naticJr]s, 
God has vouchsafed signal glory in arms. Take ye, then, the 
road to J erusaleIn for the remission of your sins, and depart 
assured of the imperishable glory which awaits you in the 
kingdom of heaven." 
Froln the midst of the throng arose one prolonged and 
general shout, "God wil1eth it! Gael \'\'illeth it!" The 
pope paused for a moment; and then, m:lking a sign with 
his hand as if to ask for silence, he continued, "If the Lord 
God were not in your souls, ye would not all h
lYe uttered the 
same words. In the battle, then, be those your war-cry, 
those words that caIne from Gnd; i il the army of the Lord 
let naught be heard but that one shout' God willeth it! God 
willeth it!' \Ve ordain not, and wc ad'.rise not that th
 
journey be undertaken by the old or the ,ycak, or by such as be 
not suited for arms, anellet not women set out without the
r 
hl
sbands or their broth
rs; let the rich help the poor; Ih)ï 
priests nor clerks may go without the leave of their bi

hops ; 
and no laYInan shall commence the Inarch sa\'c with the 
blessing of his pastor. \Vhosoever hath a wish to entcr upon 
this pilgrimage let him wear upon his brow or his breast the 
cross of the Lord, and let him, who, in accomplishl11ent of 
his desire, shall be willing to Illarch away, place the cross be. 
hind him, between his shoulders; for thus he win fulfil tÌ1e 
"'-'pt of the J 
ord, who said, 'He that cloth not take up hi;
 
-s and foIlow l\fe, is not worthy of Me.' " 
The enthusiasm was general and contagious, as the first 
shout of the crowd had been; and a pious prelate Adhémar, 
bishop of Puy, was the first to receive thc cross frOln the 
pope's hands. It was of red cloth or silk, sewn upon the 
right shoulder of the coat or cloak, or fastened on the front of 
the helmet. The crowd dispersed to aSSUIne it and spread it. 
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Religious cnthusiaslll was not the only, but the first and 
the detennining motive of the crusade. It is to the honour 
of humanity, anù especially to the honour of the French na. 
tion, that it is accessible to the sudden sway of a Inoral :lnd 
disinterested sentiment, and resolves, without prevision as well 
as without premeditation, upon acts which decide, for many a 
long year, the course and the fate of a generation, and, it 
Inay be, of a whole people. \Ve have seen in our own day, 
in the conduct of populace, national asseJublies, and armies, 
under the impulse not any longer of religious feeling but of 
political and social agitation
 France thus giving herself up 
to the rush of sentiments, generous indeed and pure, but 
without the least forecast touching the consequences of th
 
ideas which inspired them or the acts which they entailed. 
It is with nations as with armies; the side of glory is that of 
danger; and great works are wrought at heavy cost, not only 
of happiness but also of virtue. It would be wrong, never- 
theless, to lack respect for and to speak evil of enthusiasm j 
it not only bears witness to the grandeur of human nature, 
it justly holds its place and exercises its noble influence in the 
course of the great events which Illove across the scene of 
human errors and vices according to the '''ast and inscrut- 
able design of God. It is quite certain that the crusaders of 
the eleventh century, in their haste to deliver J erl1salem from 
the Mussulmans, were far from foreseeing that, a few centu- 
ries after their triumph, Jerusalem and the Christian East 
would fall again beneath the yoke of the 1VIussulmans and 
their barbaric stagnation; and this future, had they caught 
but a glimpse of it, would doubtless have chi] led thei r zeal. 
But it is not a whit the less certain that, in view of the end, 
their labour was not in vain; for, in the panOratl1a of the 
\vorld's history, the crusades marked the date of the arrest of 
Islamism, and powerfully contributed to the decisive prepon
 
derance of Christian civilization. 
To religious enthusiasm tllere was joined another motive 
less disinterested, but natural and legitimate, which was the 
still very vivid recollection of the evils caused to the Chris 
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THE CRUSADES, THEIR ORIGIN AND THEIR SUCCESS. .37.1 


tia
s of the \Vest by the 11 ussulman invasions in Spain, 
}"'rance, and Italy, and the fear of seeing thenl begin again. 
I nstinctively war was carried to the East to keép it from the 
"Vest, just as Charlemagne had invaded and conquered tbe 
country of the Saxons to put an end to their inroads upon the 
Franks. And this prudent plan availed not only to give the 
Christians of the West a hope of security, it afforded them the 
pleasure of vengeance. They were about to pay back alarm 
for alarm, and evil for evil to 
he enemy froln wholn they had 
suffered in the same way ; hatred and pride, as well as piety, 
obtained satisfaction. 
There is 1110reOyer gre:lt motive power in a spirit of en- 
terprise and a taste for adventure. Care-far-nothingness is 
one of Inankind's chief diseases, and if it plays so conspic- 
uous a part in cOlnparatively enlightened and favoured 
communities, an1idst the labours and the enjoyments of an 
advanced civilization, its influence was certainly not less in 
times of intellectual sloth and harshly monotonous existence. 
To escape therefrom, to satisfy in some sort the energy and 
curiosity inherent in Ulan, people of the eleventh century had 
scarcely any resource but war, with its excitement and d
s- 
tant excursions into unknown regions. Thither rushed the 
n1asses of the people, whilst the nlinds which were eager, 
above every thing, for intellectual Inovement and for knowl.. 
edge, thronged on the mountaiu of St. Geneviève, to the lec- 
tures of Abelard. Need of variety and novelty, and an in- 
stincti ve desire to extend their views and enliven their exist- 
ence probably made as many crusaders as the feeling against 
the Mussuhnans and the promptings of piety. 
The Council of Clerm0nt, at its closing on the 28th of 
November, 1095, had fixed the month of August in the fol- 
lowing year, and the feast vf the Assumption, for the depart. 
ure of the crusaders for the Holy Land, but the people's 
impatience did not brook this waiting, short as it was in view 
of the greatness and difficulties of the enterprise. As early 
as the 8th of 1vlarch, 1096, and in the course of the spring 
three Inobs rather than armies set out on the crusade, witk 
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a stren
th, it is said, of 80,000 or 100,000 person5 in one c=tse) 
and of 15,000 or 20,000 in the other two. PerS01lS not 1fl..
iI, 
for there were amongst thcJn lnany W01nen and children, whol, 
families, in fact, who had left their villa
e
, without org2n- 
ization and without provisions, calculating that they would be 
competent to find their own way, and that I-Ie who feeds the 
VOUIL
 ravens would not suffer to die cf want P i1:rrims wearinO" 
. 
 ;;:) 0 
His cross. \Vhenever, on their road, a town cJ.me in sight, 
the children asked if that were Jerusalem. The first of these 
mobs had for its head Peter the Hermit himself, and a Bu;-- 
gundian knight called "'alter Have-nought / the second had a 
Gennan priest named Gottschalk j and the third a Count 
Emico of Leiningen, potent in the neighbourhood of 1\layence. 
It is wrong to call then1 heads, for they were real1y nothing of 
the kind; their authority was rejected, at one time as 
tyrannical, at another as useless. " The grass-hoppers," 
was the saying amongst them in the words of 8010111on's 
proverbs, " have no king, and y
t they go in companies." In 
crossing Gennany, Hungary, Bulgaria and the proyinccs of 
the Greek elnpire, these companies, urged on by thcir baltal 
passions or by their necessities and material wants, aban
 
doned themselves to such irregularities that, as they \Vcnt, 
pnnces and peoples, instead of we1con1ing then1 as Christians, 
caIne to treat them as enetnies, of Wh01l1 it ,vas necess:lry to 
get rid at any price. Peter the Hermit and Gottsch2.1k 
made honourable and sincere efforts to check the excesses 
of their following, which were a source of so much danger j 
but Count Emico, on the contrary, says vYillian1 of TYíC. 
" hitnself took part in the plunder, and incited his COll1radc.-) 
to crilne." Thus, at one time taking the offensive, at anoth
r 
compelled to defend themselves against the attacks of t
}C 
justly irritated inhabitants, these three itnmense companies of 
pilgrims, these disorderly volunteers, with great difficultr 
arnved, after enormous losses, at the gates of Constantinople. 
Either through fear or through piety the Greek emperor, 
Alexis (or Alexius) Comnenus, permitted then1 to pitch their 
camp there; " but before long, plenty, idleness, and the sight 
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of the riches of Constantinople brought once more into the 
camp licence, indiscipiine, and a thirst after brigandage. 
Whilst awaiting the war against the l\Iussulmans, the pil- 
grims pillaged the houses, the p
laces, and even tbe churches 
in the outskirts of Byzantium. To deliver his capital from 
these destructive guests, Alexis furnished thetn with vessels 
and got them shipped off across the Dosphorus." 
Whilst the cnlsade was comlnencing under t
lese sad au- 
spices, chieftains of nlore sense and belter obeyed were pre. 
pJ.ring to give it another character and superior fortunes 
Two great and re
l annies were forming in the north, tht 
centre, and the south of France, and a third in Italy, amongst 
the Norman knights who had founded there the kingdoln of 
Naples and Sicily, just before their countryman, \Villialn the 
Bastard, conquered Englancl. The first of these armies had 
for its chief, Godfrey de BoailIon, duke of Lorraine, whom 
all his contemporaries have described as the tnodel of a gal.. 
13.11t and pious knight. lIe was the son of Eustace Ir., 
count of Eoulogne, and" the lustre of nobility," 
ays Raoul 
of Caen, chronicler of his tilnes, "was enhanced in his caae 
by the splendor of the n10st exalted virtues, as well in affairs 
of the world as of heaven. As to the latter he distinguished 
hin1self by his generosity towards the poor and his pity for 
those ,,.ho had committed faults. Furthern1ore, his humility, 
his extrelne gentleness, his n10deration, his justice, and his 
chastity were great; he shone as a l:ght amongst the monks 
even more than as a Guke amongst th
 knights. And, never- 
theless, he could also do the things which are of this world, 
fight, marshal the ranks, andextend by anns the clolnains of the 
Church. In his boyhood he learnt to be first or 0
1e of the 
first to strike the foe; in youth he made it his habïtual prac. 
tice; and in advancing age he forgot it never. He was Sl) 
perfectly the son of the warlike Count Eustace and of his 
mother Ida de Bouillon, a woman full of piety and versed 
in literature, that at sight of hiln even a rival would have 
been forced to say of hill1, 'fo
 zeal in war, behold his 
fa
her ; for serdng God, behold his mother/'; The second 
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army, consisting chiefly of crusaders froln southern trance 
ularched under the orders of Raymond IV., count of Tou 
louse, the oldest chiefc3.in of the crusade, ,,,ho stilJ, however t 
united the ardour of youth with the experience of ripe age 
and the stubbornness of the greybeard. At the side of the 
Cid he had fought and n10re than once beaten the 
,foars 
in Spain. He took with hiln to the East, his third wift.\ 
Elvira, daughter of Alphonso VL, king of Castile
 as \Yeli 
as a very young child he had by her, and he had made a vow, 
which he fulfilled, that he would return no n10re to his country, 
and would fight the infidels to the end of his days, in ex- 
piation of his sins. lIe was discreet though haughty, and 
not only the richest but the 1110St economical of the crusader. 
chiefs: "Accordingly," says R,aoul of Caen, "when all the 
rest had spent their nloney, the riches of Count Raymond 
made hiln still 1110re distinguished. The people of Provence, 
who formed his following, did not lavish their resources, but 
studied econon1yeven l110re than glory," and "his army," 
adds Guibert of N agent, "showed no inferiority to any other, 
save so far as it is possible to reproach the inhabitants of 
Provence touching their excessive loquacity." 
BoheJnond, prince of Tarento, comlnanded the third 
army, composed principally of Italians and warriors of va.. 
rious origins come to Italy to share in the exploits and for- 
tunes of his father, the celebrated Robert Guiscard, founder 
of the Norman kingdom of Naples, who was at one tilne the 
foe and at another the defender of Pope Gregory VIL, and 
who died in the island of Cephalonia just as he was preparin
 
to attempt the conquest of Constantinople. Bohemond h:1ò 
neither less mnbition nor less courage and ability than i1Ì
 
father. " His appearance," says Anna Cornnena, " in1press
d 
the eye as much as his reputation astounded the Inind; his 
hëight surpassed that of all his comrades; his blue eyes 
gleamed readily with pride and anger; when he spoke, you 
would have said he had made eloquence his study; and when 
he showed hims
lf in armour, you might ha\Te believed that 
he had never done aught but handle lance and sword. 
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Brought up in the school of Norman heroes, he concealed cat. 
. culations of policy beneath the exterior of force, and, although 
he was of a haughty disposition, he knew how to be blind 
to a wrong when there was nothing to be gained 
y avenging 
it. fIe had learnt from his father to regard as foes all whose 
dominions and riches he coveted; and hè was not restrained 
by fear of God or by Inan's opinions, or by his own oaths. 
It was not the deliverance of the tomb of Christ which fired 
his zeal or dècicled hin1 upon taking up the cross; but, as he 
had vowed eternal enlnity to the Greek emperors, he slniIed 
at the idea of traversing their empire at the head of an army, 
and, full of confidence in his fortunes, he hoped to Inake for 
himself a kingdom before arriving at Jerusalem." 
Bohc!nond had as friend and faithful comrade, his cousin 
Tanc
ed de Hauteville, great-grandson, through his n10ther 
EInma, of Robert Guiscard, and, according to all the contem- 
poraries, the type of a perfect Christian knight, neither 
rnore nor less. "FraIn his boyhood," says Raoul of Caen, 
his servitor bt;fore becon1Ïng his biographer, "he surpassed 
the young by his skill in the Inanagement of arms and the old 
by the strictness of his n10rals. He disdained to speak ill of 
whoever it Inight be, e,.en when ill had been spoken of him- 
self. About himself he would say naught, but he ha..:1 an in. 
satiable desire to give cause for talking thereof. Glory was 
the only passion that 1110ved that young soul; yet was it dis- 
quieted within hiIn, and he suffered great anxiety from think- 
ing that his knightly COIn bats seemed contrary to the pre- 
cepts of the Lord. The Lord bids us gIve our coat and our 
cloak to hiIn who would take theln from us; whereas the 
knight's part is to strip all that remains froin hüu frOln whom 
h
 hath already taken his coat and hIS cloak. These contra 4 
dietory principles benumbed sometimes the courage of this man 
so fuB of propriety; but when the declaration of Pope Urban 
had assured remission of all their sins to all Christians who 
should go and fight the Gentiles, the:1 Tancrcd awoke in son1e 
so:-t frmn his dream, and thIS new opportunity f.red hiln with 
q zeal which cannot be expressed. He thcrefo:-e 1n:lde prep. 
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arations for his departure; but, accustomed from his infancy 
to give to others before thinking of himself, he entered upon 
no great outlay, but contented himself with collecting in 
sufficient qU:lntity knightly arn1S, horses, Inules, and pro\TisiolJs 
necessary for his company." 
V'ith these four chieft3.ins, who haye remained i11ustrious 
ia J-..istory, that grave wherein small reputations are extin
 
g[:.
shed, were associated, for the deliverance of the I-Ioly Land, 
a throng of feudal lords, some powerful as well as valIant, 
others valiant but simple knights; Hugh, count of Verman. 
dois, brother of Philip 1., king of France; Robert of N orm3.n. 
dy, caned Shorthose, son of William the Conqueror; Robert, 
count oi Flanders; Stephen, count of Blois; RaimbûuIt, count 
of Orange; Baldwin, count of Hainault; Raoul cf Beaugel1cy, 
Gerard of RoussiIIon, and many others whose names contem- 
porary chronicles and learned moderns have gathered to- 
gether. Not one of the reigning sovereigns of Europe, kil1gS 
or emperors, of France, England, Spain or Germany
 took 
part in the first crusade. It was the feudal nation, great and 
sm:lll castle-owners and populace, who rose in nlâSS for the 
deliverance of Jerusalem and the honour of Christendom. 
These three great anl1ies of crusaders got on the march 
from J\ugust to October, 1096, wendIng their way, Godfrey 
d
 Bouillon by Germany, Hungary, and Bulgaria; Bohenlond 
by the south of Italy and the l\IedIterranean; and COUlìt 
Raymond of Toulouse by Northern Italy, Friuli, and Dalmatl:1. 
They arrived one after the other in the empIre of the East 
a.ucl at the gates of Constantinople. Godfrey de Bouillon W<1S 
the first to appear there, and the Emperor Alexis Comnenl
:; 
learnt with dislnay that other armies of crus:lders \vould saen 
fellow that which was already so large. It was not long be- 
fure Bohemond and Raymond appeared. Alexis behayed 
to\\.ards these forn1Ïdable allies with a mixture of pusillanimity 
and haughtiness, promises and 1ies, caresses and hostility, 
which irritated without intimidatIng them, and rendered it 
impossible for then1 to feel any confidence or concei,'e ahY 
cJte
m. At one time h
 was thanking tIlem p
ofuse1r for the 
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support they were bringing hiln against the infidels; at anoth.. 
er he was sending troops to harass them on their road, and 
when they reached ConstantÏIlople, he demanded that they 
should swear fealty and obedience to him, as if they were his 
own subjects. One day he was refusing them provisions and 
attempting to subdue theln by famine; and the next he was lav- 
Ishing feasts and presents upon them. The crusaders, on theit 
side, when provisions fell short, spread themselves over the 
country and plundered it without scruple; and, when they 
encountered hostile troops of Greeks, charged thuu without 
warning. When the emperor demanded of them fealty and 
homage, the Count of Toulousè answered that he had not C0111e 
to the East in search of a nlaster. Godfrey de Bouillon, after 
resisting every haughty pretension, being as just as he wag 
dignified, acknowledged that the crusaders ou 6 ht to restore 
to the elnperor the towns which had belonged to the empire, 
and an arrangement to that effect was concluded between 
them. Bohemond had a proposal sublnitted to Godfrey to 
join him in attackipg the Greek empire and taking possession 
at once of Byzantiu111; but Godfrey rejected the proposal, 
with the remindèr that he had come only to fight the infidels. 
The emperor, {u}]y infonncd of the greediness as well as anI" 
bition of Bohen1oncl, in troduced hin1 one day into a room full 
Qf treasures. "Here," said Dohemond, "is wherewith to 
conquer kingdoms." .Alexis had the treasures rClnoved to Bo- 
hemond's, who at first refused, and ended by accepting them. 
I t is even said that he asked the emperor for the title of 
Grand Domestic or of general of the elnpire of the East. 
Alexis, who had held that dignity and who knew that it was 
the way to the throne, gave the Norman chieftain a presen t 
refusal, with a promise of it on account of future services to 
be rendered by him to the empire and the elnperor. 
The chiefs of the crusade were not alone in treating with 
disdain this haughty, wily, and feeble sovereign. During a. 
celcmony at which son1e Frer
ch princes were doing homage 
to the emperor, a ('aunt Robert cf Paris went anù sat down 
Ù
c-and-easily beside him j when Dald\...in, count of I-L1Ïnault, 
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took the intruder by the arm, saying, cc vVhen you are in 
a country you must respect its 111asters and its custon1s.'. 
" Verily," answered Robert, "I hold it shocking that this jack- 
anapes should be seated, whilst so Inany noble captains are 
standing yonder." \Vhen the cerelnony was over, the emperor 
who had, no doubt, heard the words, wished to have an expla. 
nation; so he detained Robert, and asked hiln who and whence 
he was. " I an1 a Frenchlnan," quoth Robert; "and of noble 
birth. In my country there i
, hard by a church, a spot rc. 
paired to by such as burn to prove their valour. I have been 
there often without anyone's daring to present hiInself before 
me." The emperor did 110t care to take up this sort of chal- 
lenge and contented hiinself with replying to the warrior, "If 
you there waited for foes without finding any, you are now 
about to have what will satisfy you. I have, however, a piece 
of advice to give you; don't put yourself at the head or the 
tail of the anny; keep in the middle. I have learned how to 
fight with Turks; and that is the best place you can choose." 
The crusaders and the Greeks were Inutually contcluptuous, 
the fonner with a ruffianly pride, the latter with an ironical 
and timid refinenlent. 
This posture, on either side, of inactivity, ill-wIll and ir- 
ritation, could not last long. On the approach of the Spri
1g 
of 1097, the crusader-chiefs and their troops, first Godfrey de 
Bouillon, then Bohelnond and Tancred, and afterwards Count 
RaYITIOnd of 1'oulouse, passed the Bosphorus, being conveyed 
ar,ross either in their own vessels or those of the Elnperor 
Alexis, who encouraged then1 against the infidels and at the 
same time had the infidels supplied with information l110st dam.. 
aging to the crusaders. Having cffected a junction in Bithynia, 
the Christian chiefs resolved to go and lay siege to Nicæa, 
the first place of ilnportance in possession of the Turks. 
\Vhilst marching towards the place they saw coming to meet 
them, with every appearance of the Inost woful destitution, 
Peter the Hermit, followed by a slnall band of pilgrin1s es- 
caped from the disasters of their expedition, who had passed 
the winter, as he had, in Bi thynia, waiting for Inore fortun
te. 
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crusaders. Peter, affectionately welcomed by the chlets of 
the anny, recounted to them" in detail," says \Villiam of Tyre, 
" how the people, who had preceded them under his guidance, 
had shown then1selves destitute of inteHigence, iInprovident, 
and unmanageable at the same time; and so it was far rnore 
by their own fault than by the deed of any other that they had 
succumbed to the weight of their calamities." l:>eter, having 
thus relieved his heart and recovered his hopes, joined the 
powerful army of crusaders who had COlne at last; and, 011 
the 15th of Ìvlay, 1097, the siege of Nicæa began. 
The town was in the hand
 of a Turkish sultan, Kilidge- 
Arslan, whose father, Soliman, twenty years before, had in- 
vaded Bithynia and fixed his abode at Nicæa. He, being in- 
formed of the approach of the crusaders, had issued forth, 
to go and assemble all his forces; but he had left behind his 
wife, his children, and his treasures, and he had sent Inessen- 
gers to the inhabitants, s<lying, U Be üf good courage, and fear 
not the barbarous people who make show of besieging our 
city; to-morrow, before the seventh hour of the day, ye shall 
be delivered froIn your enemies." And he did arrive on the 
16th of May, says the .Armenian historian, 1\Iatt11Ïas of Edessa, 
at the head of 600,000 horsemen. The historians of the cru- 
saders are infinitely InOïe moder.lte as to the number of their 
foes; they assign to Kilidge-Arslan only 50,000 or 60,000 
men, and their testimony is far more trustworthy, being that 
of the victors. In any case, the Christians a nd the Turks 
fought valiantly for two days under the walls of Nicæa, and 
Godfrey de Bouillon did justice to his fame for valour and 
skill by laying Iowa Turk "remarkable amongst all," says 
\Villiam of Tyre, "for his size and strength, whose arrows 
caused much havoc in the ranks of our 11lcn." Kilidge- 
Arslan, being beaten, withdrew to collect fresh troops, and, 
after six weeks' siege, the crusaders believed themselves on 
the point of entering Nicæa as Inas
ers, when, on the 26th of 
June, they saw floating on the ramparts the standard of the 
Emperor Alexis. Their surprise was the gTC:lter in that they 
had just written to the emperor to say that the city was 011 
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the point of surrendering, and they added, "We earnestly in. 
vite you to lose no time in sending some of your princes with 
sufficient retinue, that they may receive and keep in honour of 
your name the city which will deliver itself up to us. As for 
us, after having put it in the hands of your highness, we will 
not show any delay in pursuing, with God's help, the execu.. 
tion of our projects." Alexis had anticipated this loyal IIles- 
sage. Being in constant secret comnlunication with the for- 
IDer subjects of the Greek empire, and often even with their 
new masters the Turks, his agents in Nicæa had induced the 
inhabitants to surrender to hÜn, and not to the Latins, \\'ho 
would treat theln as vanquished. The irritation amongst the 
crusaders was extrelne. They had promised themselves, if 
not the plunder of Nicæa, at any rate great advantages froln 
their victory; and it was said in the camp that the conven- 
tion concluded with the emperor contained an article pur- 
porting that "if, with God's help, there were taken anyone 
of the towns which had belonged aforetime to the Greek em- 
pire all along the line of Inarch up to Syria, the town should 
be restored to the emperor, together with all the adjacent ter- 
ri tory, and that the booty, the spoils, and all obje(,
's whatso- 
ever found therein should be gi\ren up without discussion to 
the crusaders, in recompense for their trouble and indenlnifi- 
cation for their expenses." The wrath waxed still fiercer 
when it was known that the crusaders would not be permitted 
to enter more than ten at a time the town they had just taken, 
and that the Emperor Alexis had set at liberty the wife of 
KIlidge-Arslan, together with her two sons and all the rrurks 
led prisoners of war to Constantinople. The chiefs of the 
crusaders were themselves indignant and distrustful; but 
" they resolved with one accord," says \Villiam ot Tyre, "to 
hide their resentment, and they applied all their efforts to 
ca1ming their people, whilst encouraging them to push on 
without delay to the end of their glorious enterprise." 
All the army of the crusaders put themselves in 1110tion to 
cross ASia l\1inor from the north-west to the south-east, and 
to reach Syria. At their arrival before Nicæa they nUIO'- 
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ered? it is said, 500,000 foot and 100,000 horse, figures eVI. 
dently too great, for every thing indicates that at the opening 
(f the crusade the three great annies, starting from France 
and Italy under Godfrey de Bouillon, Bohemond, and P...ay. 
1l1ond of Toulouse, did not reach this number, and they ha
 
certainly lost Inany during their long march through theÎJ 
sufferings and in their battles. However that Il1ay be
 
after they had marched all in one mass for two days and 
had then extended themselves over a larger area, for the 
purpose, no doubt, of Inore easily finding provisions, the 
crusaders broke up into two Inain bodies, led, one by 
Godfrey de Bouillon and Raymond of 1"'oulouse, the other 
by Eohemond and Tancred. On the 1St of July. at day-break, 
this latter body, encamped at a short distance from Doryleum 
in Phrygia, saw descending from the neighbouring heights a 
cIoud of enemies who burst upon the Christians, first rained 
a perfect hail of Illissiles upon theIn, and then penetrated into 
their camp, even to the tents assigned to the women, children, 
and old nlcn, the numerous fol1owing of the crusaders. It 
was Kilidge-Arslan, who, after the fall of Nicæa, had raised 
this new army of Saracen
, and was pursuing the conquerors on 
their Inarch. The battle hegan in great disordcr ; the chiefs 
in person sustained the first shock; and the Duke of -N or- 
mandy, Robert Shorthose, took in his hand his whIte banner 
embroidered with gold, and waving it o
ver his head, threw 
himself upon the rrurks, shouting, "God willeth it!" Bohe- 
mond obstinately sought out Kilidge-Arslan in the fray; but at 
the same tilne he sent messengers in all haste to Godfrey de 
Bouil1on, as yet but a little way off, to summon him to their 
aid. Godfrey galloped up, and, with some fifty of his knights, 
preceding the rest of his anny, was thè first to throw himself 
into the Inidst of the Turks. Towards mid-day the whole of 
the first body arrived, with standards flying, with the sound of 
trumpets and with the shouting of warriors. Kilidge-Arslan 
and his troops fell back upon the heights whence they had 
descended. The crusaders, without taking breath, ascended 
in pursuit. The Turks saw thenlseh'cs shut in br a forest of 


\ 
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lances, and fled over wood and rock; and" two days - fter- 
wards they were still flying," says Albert of l\ix, "thou 6 h 
none pursued them, unless it were God himself." The victory 
of Doryleum opened the whole country to the crusaders, and 
they resumed their march towards Syria paying their sole at 
tention to not separating again. 
It was not long before they had to grapple with other dan- 
gers against which bravery could do nothing. They were 
crossing, under a broiling sun, deserted tracts which their 
enelTIies had taken good care to ravage. 'Vater and forage 
were not to be had; the men suffered intolerably from thirst; 
horses died by hundreds; at the head of their troop marched 
knights lTIounted on asses or oxen; their favourite amuse- 
ment, the chase, became itTIpos
ible for them; for the hawk- 
ing-birds too, the falcons and gerfalcons they had brought 
with them, languished and died beneath the excessive heat. 
One incident obtained for the Crusaders a momentary relief. 
The dogs \vhich f(lIlowed the army, prowling in all direc- 
tions, one day returned with their paws and coats wet; they 
had, therefore, found water; and the soldiers set themselves 
to look for it, and, in f
t, discovered a small river in a re- 
mote valley. They got water-drunk, and more than three 
hundred men, it is said, were affected by it and died. 
On arriving in Pisidia, a country intersected by water- 
courses, meadows, and woods, the army rested several days; 
but at that very point two of its most competent and most 
respected chiefs were very nearly taken from it. Count Ray- 
mond of Toulouse, who was also called RaYlnond of Saint- 
3illes, fell so ill that the Bishop of Orange was reading over 
him the prayers for the dying, when one of those present 
cried out that the count would assuredly live, for that the 
prayers of his patron saint, Gilles, had obtained for hiln a 
truce with death. And Raymond recovered. Godfrey de 
Bouillon, again, whilst riding in a forest, came upon a pil- 
grim attacked by a bear, and all but fallen a victim to the 
ferocious beast. The duke drew his sword and urged his 
horse against the bear which, leaving the pilgrim, rushed upon 
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the assailant. The frightened horse reared j Godfrey \Vas 
thrown and, according to one account, Ünmediately relTIOunt- 
cd; but, according to another, he feIl, on the contrary, to- 
gether with his horse; however he sustained a fearful struggle 
J.;ainst the bear and ultimately killed it by plunging his 
sword up to the hilt into its belly, says lõNilliam of Tyre, but 
with so great an effort, and after receiving so serious a wound, 
that his soldiers, hurrying up at the pilgrim's report, found 
him stretched on the ground, covered with blood, and unable 
to rise, and carried hiln back to the caInp, where he was, for 
several weeks, obliged to be carried about in a litter in the 
rear of the anny. 
Through all these perils they continued to advance, and 
tlley were approaching the heights of Taurus, the bulwark 
a
1cl gate of Syria, when a quarrel which arose between two 
of the principal crusader-chiefs was like to seriously endan- 
ger the concord and strength of the anl1Y. Tancred, with 
his men, had entered Tarsus, the birth-place of 51. Paul, and 
had planted his flag there. Although later in his arrival, 
Baldwin, brother of Godfrey de Bouillon, claimed a right to 
tile possession of the city, and had his flag set up instead 
of Tancred's, which was thrown into a ditch. During 
se\'eral days the strife was fierce and even bloody; the 
soldiers of Bald win were the more nUl1lerOUS, and those of 
Tancred considered their chief too gentle, and his bravery, 
so often pro\-ed, scarcely sufficed to fonn an excuse for his 
forbearance. Chiefs and soldiers, however, at last, saw tl1e 
necessity for reconciliation, and n1.:lde nlutual prolnises to 
sink all animosity. On returning to the general camp, Tan- 
cred was received with marked favour; for the luajority of 
the crusaders, being unconcerned in the quarrel at Tarsus, 
liked him for his bravery and for his gentleness equally. 
Baldwin, on the contrary, \Vas much blamed, even by his 
brother Godfrey; but he was far more ambitious on his o'''n 
account than devoted to the common cause. He had often 
heard tell of Annenia and !\Iesopotamia, their riches and the 
large nun1ber of Christians living there, almost equally inde- 
25 
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pendent of Greeks and Turks; and, in the hope of finding 
tbere a chance of greatly improving his personal fortunes, he 
left the army of the crusaders at l\Iaresa, on the very eve of 
the day on which the chiefs came to the decision that no oae 
should for the future move away from the flag, and taking 
with him a weak detachment of 200 horse and 1000 or 1200 
foot, marched towards .A.rmenia. His nan1e and his presence 
soon made a stir there; and he got hold of two little towns 
which received him eagerly. Edessa, the capital of i\rmenia 
and metropolis of 
Iesopotamia, was peopled by Christians; 
and a Greek governor, sent fron1 Constantinople by the em- 
peror, lived there, on payment of a tribute to the Turks. 
Internal dissensions and the fear ever inspired by the vicinity 
of the Turks kept the city in a state of li\"ely agitation; and 
bishop, people, and Greek governor, all appealed to Balchvin. 
He presented himself before Edessa with Inerely a hundred 
horselnen, ha\"ing left the remainder of his forces in garrison 
at the town he had already occupied. An the population 
came to meet him, bearing branches of olive and singing- 
chants in honour of their deliverer. But it was not 10110" be- 
<::1 
fore outbreaks and alarms began again; and Baldwin looked 
on at them, waiting for power to be offered hin1. Still there 
was no advance; the Greek governor continued where he 
was; and Baldwin 111uttered threats of his departure. The 
popular disquietude was extreme; and the Greek governor. 
old and detested as he was, thought to s1nooth all by adopt- 
ing the Latin chief and 111aking him his heir. This, however, 
caused but a short respite; Bald win left the governor to be 
massacred in a fresh outbreak; the people came and offer.'0 
him the government, and he became Prince of Edessa, 
-. 
'. re long, of all the neighbouri:1g country, without think
 
any more of Jerusalem, of which, nevertheless, he was des 
tined at no distant day to be king. 
'Vhilst Baldwin was thus acquiring, for hirr:self and him- 
self alone, the first Latin principality be1on6"ing to the crusa- 
ders in the East, his brother Godfrey and the main Christian 
çí:),y were crossing the chain of Taurus and arri1"ing before 
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Antioch, the capital of Syria. Great wa::; th
 fame, with 
Pagans and Christians, of this city; its sitè
 the beauty of its 
climate, the fertility of its land, its fish-abounding lake, its 
river of Orontes, its fountain of Daphne, its fcsÜ\'a.ls, alld its 
morals, had made it, under the Roman cnlpire, a brilliant and 
favourite abode. At the san1e tinle, it was there that the elis. 
ciples of Jesus had assumed the name uf Christians, and that 
St. Paul had begun his heroic life as preacher and as mis- 
sionary. It was absolutely necessary that the crusaders 
should take Antioch; but the difficulty of the conquest was 
equal to the importance. The city was well fortified and 
provided with a strong citadel; the Turks had been in pos- 
session of it for fourteen years; and its governor Accien or 
Baghisian (Yâ ò lli-Sia'll, or krotht-'r 0/ black, according to Orien- 
tal historians), appointed by the Sultan of Persia, Malekschah. 
was shut up in it with 7000 horse and 20.000 foot. The first 
attacks of the Christians failed; and they had the prospect of a 
long siege. At the outset their situation had been easy and 
pleasant; they encountered no hostility from the country-peo- 
ple, who were intÏInidated or indifferent; they canle and paid 
visits to the camp, and admitted the crusaders to their markets; 
the harvests, which were hardly finished, had been abundant: 
,. the grapes," says Guibert of Nogent, "were still hanging 
on the branches of the vines; on all sides discoveries were 
made of grain shut up, not in barns. but in subterranean 
vaults; and the trees were laden with fruit." These facili- 
ties of existence, the softness of the clilnate, the pleasantness 
of the places, the frequency of leisure, partly pleasure 
and partly care-for-nothing-ness, caused anlongst the crusa- 
ders irregularity, license in discipline, carelessness and oftéll 
perils and reverses. The Turks profited thereby to make 
sallies, which threw the canlp into confusion and cost the 
lives of crusaders surprised or scattered about. Winter 
came; provisions grew scarce, and had to be sought at a 
greater distance and at greater peril; and living ceased to be 
agreeable or easy. Disquietude, doubts concerning the suc- 
cess of the enterprise, fatigue and discourageluent made way 
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alllongst the arnlY ; and men who were b
lieved to be proved, 
l(obert S/
orthose, duke of N onnandy, 'Villianl, viscount of 
Melun, called the Carpenter, on account of his mighty battle- 
axe, and Peter the Hermit himself, "who had nev
r learned," 
says Robert the monk, "to endure such plaguy hunger," left 
the camp, and deserted thp. banner of the cross, " that there 
n1igl1t be seen, in the words of the Apocalypse, even the stars 
falling frOI11 heaven," says Guibert of N agent. Great were 
the scandal and the indignation. 1'ancrcd hurried after the 
fugitives and brought thenl back; and they swore on the 
Gospel never again to abandon the cause which they h
ld 
preached and served so well. It was clearly indispensable to 
take Jneasures for restoring amongst the army discipline, con- 
fidence, and the morals and hopes of Christians. The dif- 
ferent chi
fs applied themselves thereto by yery different pro.. 
cesses according to their vocation, character, or habits. 
Adhémar, bishop of Puy, the renowned spiritual chief of the 
crusade, Godfrey de BouiIlon, Raymond of Toulouse, and the 
111ilitary chieftains renowned for piety and yirtue nlade head 
against all kinds of disorder either by fen-ent addresscs or 
severe prohibitions. 1'len caught drunk had thcir hair cut 
off; blasphemous and reckless gamesters were branded with 
a red-hot iron; and the women were shut up in separate 
tents. To the irregularities within were added the perils of 
incessant espionage on the part of the Turks in the very camp 
of the crusaders: and no one knew how to repress this evil. 
" Brethren and lords," said Bohen10nd to the assembled prin- 
ces, "let nle undertake this b
siness by myself; I hope, with 
God's help, to find a renledy for this complaint." Caring 
but little for Illoral reform, he strove to strike terror into the 
Turks, and, by counteraction, restore confidence to the cru- 
saders. " One evening," says \ViIlian1 of Tyre, "v.rhilst every 
body was, as usual, occupied in getting supper rcady, Bohc- 
mond ordered some Turks who had baen caught in the camp 
to be brought out of prison and put to death forthwith; and 
then, having had a huge fire lighted, he gave instructions that 
they should be roasted and carefully prepared as if for being 
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eaten. If it should be asked what operation was going on, 
he commanded his people to answer, 'The princes and gOY, 
ernors of the camp this day decreed at their council that all 
Turks or their spies \\'ho should henceforth be found in the 
c
mp should be forced, after this fashion, to furnish meat of 
their own carcases to the princes as well as to the whole 
army! ' " " The whole city of A,ntioch," adds the historian, 
"was stricken with terror at hearing the report of words so 
strange and a deed so cruel. And thus, by the act and pains 
of Bohemond, the camp \vas purged frOln this pest of spies, 
and the results of the princes' meetings were much less 
known ainongst the foe." 
Bohemond did not confine himself to terrifying the Turks 
by the display of his barbarities; he sought and found trai- 
tors an10ngst them. During the incidents of the siege he 
had concocted certain relations with an inhabitant of AntioclJ, 
named Ferouz or Emir-Feir, probably a renegade Christian 
and seeming l\Iussulman, in favour with the Governor Accien 
or Baghisian, who had entrusted t.> him, hinl and his family, 
the ward of three of the towers and gates of the city. Emir- 
Fcir, whether froIn religious remorse or on proInÌse of a rich 
rccoinpense, had, after the alnbiguous and tortuous conversa- 
tions which usually precede treason, made an offer to Dohe- 
mond to open to him, and, through hiln, to the crusaders the 
entrance into Antioch. Bohemond, in covert terms, informed 
the chiefs, his comrades, of this proposal, leaving it to be 
understood that, if the capture of Antioch were the result of 
his efforts, it would be for hilll to becon1e its lord. The 
Count of Toulouse bluntly rejected this idea. "\V e be all breth- 
ren," said he, " and we have all run the same risk; I did not 
leave my own country, and face, I and 111ine, so l11:lny dangers 
to conquer n
\V lordships for any particular one of us:' The 
opinion of Raymond prevailed, and DohemOlld pressed the 
matter no Inore that day. But the situation became Inore 
and more urgent; and arn1ies of IVlussuhnans were preparing 
to come to the aid of Antioch. \Vhcn these fresh alarms 
spread through the camp, Dohenlond lcturned to the charge, 
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saying, "Time presses; and if ye accept the overtures made 
to us, to-morrow Antioch will be ours, and we shall march in 
triumph on Jerusalem. If any find a better way of assuring 
our success, I am ready to accept it and renounce, on Iny 
own account, all conquest." Raymond still persisted in his 
opposition; but a11 the other chiefs sublnitted to the overtures. 
and conditions of Bohemond. All proper Ineasures were 
taken, and Emir- Feir, being apprised thereof, had Bohen10nd 
infonned that on the following night every thing would be 
r
ady. .At the appointed hour threescore warriors, with Bohe- 
monel at their head, repaired noiselessly to the foot of the 
tower indicated; a ladder was hoistecl and En1Îr-Feir fastened 
it firmly to the top of the wall. Bohemond looked round 
and 1"0_111<.1, but no o
)e ,vas in a hurr>, to mount. Bohemond, 
therefore, himself n1ounted; and, having received recognition 
fron1 Emir-Feir, he leaned upon the ramparts, called in a low 
voice to his comrades, and rapidly redescended to reassure 
thel11 and get theln to l110unt with him. Up they n1ount; that 
and two other neighbouring towers are given up to them; the 
three gates are opened, and the crusaders rush in. \Vhen 
day appeared, on the 3rd of June, 1098, the streets of An- 
tioch were full of corpses; for the Turks, surprised, had been 
slaughtered without resistance or 11acl flcd into the country. 
The citadel, filled with those who had been able to take ref- 
uge there, still held out; but the entire city was in the power 
of the crusaders, and the banner of Bohemond floated on an 
elevated spot over against the citadel. 
In spite of their triumph the crusaders were not so nc
r 
marching on Jerusalem as Bohemond had promised. E,.cry 
where, throughout Syria and lVlesopotan1ia, the Mussuhnar.s 
were rising to go and deliver Antioch; an immense arn1Y was 
already in motion; there were 1,100,000 men according to 
Matthew of Edessa, 660.000 according to Foucher of Chartres, 
300,000 according to Raoul of Caen, and only 200,000 ac- 
cording to \Villiam of Tyre and Albert of Aix. The discrep- 
ancy in the figures is a sufficient proof of their untruthfu]
 
ness. The last nU1nber was enough to disquiet the crusaders, 
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already much reduced by so many n1arches, battles, sufferfngs, 
and desertions. An old Mussulman warrior, celebrated at 
that time throughout \Vestern Asia, Corboghâ, sultan of 
l\105soul (hard by what was ancient Nineveh), cOlnlnanded all 
the hostile forces, and four days after the capture of .Antioch 
he was already completely round the place, enclosing the 
crusaders within the walls of which they had just become the 
IH.lsters. They were thus and all on a sudden besieged In 
their turn, having even in the very midst of them, in the citadel 
which still held out, a hostile force. Whilst they had been 
b
sieging Antioch, the Err.i)eror Alexis Comnenus had begun 
to march with an army to get his share in their successes and 
was advancing into ASIa Minor when he heard that the l\fus 4 
su]m;1ns, in immense numbers, were investing the Chnstian 
army in l\ntioch and not in a condition, it was said, to hold 
out lon
. The elnperor immediately retraced hIS steps t0 4 . 
wards Constantinople, and the crusaders found that they had 
no Greek aid to hope for. The blockade, becoming stricter 
day by day, soon brought about a horrible famiae in Antioch. 
instead of repeating here, in general terms, the ordinary dC 4 
scnptions of this cruel scourge, we will reproduce Its particular 
anQ striking features as they have been traced oet by con- 
temporary chroniclers. "The Christian people," says \ViIlimn 
of Tyre, "had recourse before long, to procure themselves 
any food whatever, to all sorts of shalneful n1eans. Nobles, 
free men did not blush to hungrily strctch out the hand to 
nobodies, asking with troublesOlne pe
.tinacity for what was 
too often refused. There were seen the very strongest, those 
whom their signal valour had rendered illustrious in the midst 
of the army, now supported on crutches, dragging themseh'es 
half dead along the streets and in the puhlic places; and, If 
they did not speak, at any rate they showed themselves, 
with countenances irrecognizable, silently begging alms of 
every passer-by. No self 4 respect restrained matrons or young 
women heretofore accustomed to severe restraints; they walk- 

d hither and thither, with pallId faces, groaning and searching 
every where for somewhat to eat; and they in wholn the 
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pangs of hunger had not extinguished every spark of modesty 
went and hid thenlselves in the most secret places, and gnawed 
their hearts in silence, pref
rring to die of want rather than 
beg in public. Children still in the cradle, unable to get 
Jnilk, were exposed at the cross-roads, crying in vain for their 
usual nourishment; and men, women, and children, all threw 
themselves greedily upon any kind of food, wholesolue and 
unwholesome, clean and unclean, that they could scrape to- 
gether here and there, and none shared with another that 
which they picked up." So many and such sufferings pro- 
duced incredible dastardliness; and deserters escaped by 
night, in some cases throwing thelnselves down, at the risk of 
being kiiIed, into the city-moat; in others getting down by 
help of a rope frOln the ralTIparts. Indignation blazed forth 
against the fugitives; they were called rope-dallcers,. and God 
was prayed to t
-eat theln as the traitor Judas. \Yillia111 of 
Tyre and Guibert of N ogent, after naming SOlne, and those 
the very highest, end with these words: "Of many Inore I 
know not the names, and I anl unwilling to expose all that 
are well known to nle." 
"We are assured," says William of Tyre, "that in view 
of such woes and such weaknesses, the princes, despairing of 
any means of safety, held amongst thelnsclves a secret council 
at whkh they decided to abandon the army and all the people, 
fly in the middle of the night and retreat to the sea." Accord- 
ing to the Armenian historian 1\Iatthew of Edessa, the pri:lces 
would seem to have resolved, in this hour of dejection, not to 
fly and leave the anny to its fate, but" to demand of Corboghi 
an assurance for all, under the bond of an oath, of personal 
safety, on the pronlise of surrendering Antioch to him j after 
which, they would return home." Several Arab historians, 
and amongst thelTI lbn-el-Athir, Aboul-Faradje and Aboul- 
Fedâ confirm the statement of conditions. \Vhatever may 
have been the real turn taken by the pronlptings of weakness 
amongst the Christians, Godfrey de Bouill,)11 and Adhé1nar, 
bishop of Puy, energetically rejected them áll; and an unex- 
pected incident, considered as miraculou
, reassured the 
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wavering spirits both of soldiers and of chiefs. .A. priest: of 
Mar
eilles, Peter Bartholomew, can1e and announced to the 
chiefs that S1. Andrew had thrice appeared to him in a drean1. 
saying, "Go into the church of )uy brother Peter at Antioch j 
and hard by the high altar thou wilt find, on digging up the 
ground, the head of the spear which pierced our Redeemer's 
side. That, carried in front of the anny, will bring about (hc 
deliverance of the Christians." The appointed search was 
sole!nnly conducted under the eye of twelve reputable wit- 
nesses, priests and knights j the whole ann)' was in attendance 
at the closed gates of the church j the spear-head was found 

 . 
and carried off in triumph; a pious enthusiasm restored to 
all present entire confidence j and with loud shouts they de. 
manded battlc. The chiefs judged it proper to announce 
their deterrnination to the chief of the 
1ussuhnans; and for 
this mission they chose Peter the Hernlit, who was known to 
them as a bold and able speaker. Peter, on arriving at the 
enemy's camp, presented himself without any mark of respect 
before the Sultan Corboghâ, surrounded by his satraps, and 
said, "The sacred assembly of princes ple
sing to God who 
are at Antioch cloth send me unto thy Highness, to advise 
thee that thou art to cease froIn thy iU1portunities, and that 
thou abandon the siege of a city which the Lord in His divine 
n1ercy hath given up to theIne The prince of the apostles did 
wrest that city from idolatry, and convert it to the faith of 
Christ. Ye had forcibly but unjustly taken possession of it. 
They who be Inoved by a right lawfu! anxiety for this heritage 
of thcir ancestors make their demand of theè that thou choose 
between divers offers: either give up the siege of the city and 
cease troubling the Christians, or, within three days from 
hence, try the power of our arms. And that thou seek not 
after any, even a lawful, subterfuge, they offer thee further 
choice between divers dctenninations: either appe
r alone in 
person to fight with one of our princes, in order that, if vic. 
torious, thou mayest obtain all thou canst ch
n1ancl, or. if van- 
q
ished, thou mayest reITIain quiet j or, again, pick out cll\'ers 
of thine who shall fight, on the saine tenus, with the same 
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number of ours; or, lastly, that the two armies shall prove; 
one against the other, the fortune of battle." "Peter," an- 
swered Corboghâ ironically, "it is not likely that the affair
 
of the princes who have sent thee be in such state that they 
can thus offer me choice betwixt divers proposals, and that I 

hould be bound to accept that which may suit Ine best. 1\ly 
sword hath brought them to such a condition that they have 
not themselves any longer the power of choosing freely, and 
that they be constrained to shape and unshape their wishes 
according to my good pleasure. Go, then, and tell these fools 
that -all whom I shall find in full possession of all the powers 
of the manly age shall have their lives, and shall be reserved 
by me for my master's service, and that all others shall fall 
beneath my sword, as useless trees, so that there shall remain 
of then1 not even a faint reJnenlbrance. f-Iad r not dtemell 
it more convenient to destroy then1 by famine tlliln to smite 
them with the sword, I should already have gotten forcible 
Inastery of the city, and they would have reaped the fruits of 
their voyage hither by undergoing the law of vengeance." 
On returning to camp Peter the I-Iern1Ït was ahout to set 
forth in detail, before all the people of the crusaders, the 
answer of Corboghâ, his pride, his threats, and the pomp with 
which he was surrounded j but Godfrey de Bouillon, "fearing 
lest the multitude, already crushed beneath the weight of their 
woes, should be stricken with fresh terror," stopped Peter at 
the m0111ent when he was about to begin his speech, and, taking 
him aside, prevailed upon hiln to tell the result of his n1issioll 
in a few words, just that the Turks desired battle, and that it 
must be prepared for at once. " Forth with all, frOJn the 
highest to the lowest, testify the most eager desire to measure 
swords with the infidels, and seeln to have completely forgot- 
ten their n1Ìseries, and to calculate upon victory. All resume 
their anus; and get ready their horses, their breastplates, their 
heln1cts, their shields and their swords. "It is publicly an- 
nounced throughout the city that the next morning, before 

l1'1!-i:;e, everyone will have to be in readiness and join his 
ho
t t8 folIo'.\' faithfully the bJ.l1ner of tis prince." 
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Next day, accordingly, the 28th of June, 1098, the feast of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, the whole Christian army issued from 
their camp with a portion of the clergy marching at thcir 
head, and chanting the 68th Psalm: "Let God arise, and let 
His enemies be scattered!" "I saw these things, I who 
speak," says one of the chroniclers, Raymond d' Agiles, chap- 
lain to the Count of Toulouse; "I was there, and I carried 
the spear of the Lord." The crusaders formed in twelve 
divisions; and, of all their great chiefs, the Count of Tou- 
louse alone was unable to assume the command of his; he 
was detained in Antioch by the consequences of a wound, 
and he had the duty of keeping in check the Turkish garrison, 
still lnasters of the citadel. The crusaders presented the ap- 
pearance of old troops ill clad, ill provided, and surmountin 6 
by sheer spirit the fatigues and losses of a long war, n1any 
sick soldiers could scarcely march; Inany barons and knIghts 
were on foot; and Godfrey de Bouillon hinlse1f had been 
oLliged to borrow a horse from the Count of Toulouse. Du,- 
iug the Inarch a gentle rain refreshed soul
 as well as bodies, 
and was regarded as a favour from heaven. Just as the bat- 
tle was comlnencing, Corboghâ struck by the itnpassionec!, 
stern and indomitable aspect of the crusaders, felt s0I11e\Yh'lt 
disquieted, and n1ade proposals, it is said, to the Christian 
princes f)f what he had refused them the evening before, a 
fight between sOlne of their knights and as lnany Saracens; 
but they in their turn rejected the proposition. There is a 
Inoment, during great struggles, when the souls of Jnen are. 
launched forth like bomb-shens which nothing can stop or 
cause to recoil. The battle was long, stubborn, and, at some 
points, indecisive: Kilidge-Arslan, the indefatigable Sultan 
of Nicæa, attacked Bohemond so briskly, that, save for the 
prompt assistance of Godfrey de Bouillon and Tancred, the 
Prince of Antioch haà been in great peril. But the pious and 
warlike enthusiasm of the crusaders at length prevailed over 
the savage bravery of the Turks; and Corboghâ, who had 
promised the Khalif of Bagdad a defeat of the Christians, fled 
away towards the Euphrates with a weak escort of faithful 
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troops. Tancred pursued till night-fall the Sultans (.f ..\leppo 
and Damascus and the Emir of J ernsalem. 
..\.ccorcling to the 
Christian chroniders 100,000 infidels, and only 4000 crusaders 
were left on the field of battle. The calnp of the Turks was 
given over to pillage; and 15,000 calnels, and it is not stated 
how many horses were carried off. The tent of Corboghâ 
himself, was, for his conquerors, a rich prize and an object 
of admiration. It was laid out in streets, flanked by towers, 
as if it were a fortifieá town j gold and prec:ous stones glit.. 
tçred in every part of it j it ,"yas capable of containing 1l10re 
than 2000 persons j and Bohelnond sent it to Italy, where it 
was long preserved. The conquerors employed several clays 
in conveying into Antioch the spoils of the vanquished; and 
., e\Tery crusader," says Albert of Aix, "found himself richer 
than he had been at starting frOln Europe." 
This great success, with the wealth it was the means of 
spreading and the pretentions and hopes it was the cause of 
raising an10ng
t the crusaders, had for some time the nlost 
injurious effects. Division set in amongst them, especially 
amongst the chiefs. SOlne abandoned themselves to all the 
licence of victory, others to the sweets of repose. SOllIe, 
fati
ued and disgusted, quietly prepared for and accomplished 
their return home j others growing nlore and more ambitious 
and bold, aspired to conquests and principalities in the East. 
'Vhy should not they acquire what Baldwin had acquired at 
Edessa, and what Bohemond was within an ace of possessing 
at Antioch? Others were jealous of the great fortunes Jnadè 
before their eyes; and Raymond of Toulouse was vexed at 
Bohemond's rHle in Antioch and refused to give up to him 
the citadel. One and another troubled thelnselves little more 
about the main end of their crusade, the deliverance of 
J erusaleln, and devoted themselves to their personal interests. 
A few days after the defeat of the Turks, the council of 
princes deliberated upon the question of Inarching inllnedi- 
ately upon Jerusalem, and then all these various inclinations 
came out. After a lively debate, the n1ajority decided that 
they should wait till the heat of 5uminer wa
 over, the army 
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rested from its fatigues, and the reinforcelnents expected trom 
the West arrived. The common sort of crusaders were indig. 
nant at this delay: "Since the princes will not lead us to 
Jerusalem," was said aloud, "choose we among the knights a 
brave man who will serve us faithfully, and, if the grac
 of 
God be with us, go we under his leading to Jerusalem. It is 
not enough for our princes that we have relnainecl here a 
whole year and that 200,000 lTIen-at-arn1S have f
llen here? 
Perish all they who would ren1ain at A,ntioch; even as its in- 
habitants but lately perished!" But, lTIUrmuring all the 
while, they stayed at Antioch, in spite of a violent epidemic 
which took off, it was said, in a single month, 50,000 persons, 
and amongst then1 the spiritual chief of the crusade, Aclhémar, 
bishop of Puy, who had the respect and confidence of all the 
crusaders. 1'0 find some specious pretext or some pious ex- 
cuse for this inactivity, or simply to pass the time which was 
not employed as it had been sworn it should be, warlike ex- 
peditions were Inade into Syria and 11esopotalnia; some 
emirs were driven frOln their petty dominions; some towns 
were taken; some infidels were Inassacred. rrhe Count of 
Toulouse persisted during several weeks in besieging l\1arrah, 
a town situated between Hmnath and Aleppo. At last he 
took it, but there were no longer any inhabitants to be found 
in it; they had all taken refuge under ground. Huge Dres 
lighted at the entrance of their hiding-place forced theln to 
come out, and as they came they were all put to death or 
carried off as slaves; "which so terrified the neighbouring 
towns," says a chronicler, "that they yielded of their own 
free will and without compulsion." 
I t was all at once ascertained that Jerusalem had under- 
gone a fresh calamity and fallen Inore and more beneath the 
yoke of the infidels. Abou-Kacem, khalif of Egypt, had 
taken it from the Turks; and his vizier, Afdhel, had left a 
strong garrison in it. A sharp pang of gri
f, of ,vrath, and of 
shame shot through the crusaders. "Could it be," they 
cried, "that J erusa)'2m should be taken and retaken, and 
never by Christians?" !\-Iany went to seek out the Count of 
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of Toulous
. He was known to be D1uch taken up with the 
desire of securing the possession of Marrah which he had 
just captured j still great confidence was felt in him. He 
hac11nake a vòw never to return to the \Vest; he was the 
richest of the crusader-princes; he was conjured to take 
upon himse]{ the leadership of the army; to hiln had been 
entrusted the spear of the Lord discovered at Antioch; if the 
other princes should be found wanting, let hin1 at least go for- 
ward with the people, in full assurance; if not, he had only 
to give up the spear to the people, and the people would 
go right on to Jerusalem, with the Lord for their leader. 
After sOlne hesitation, Raym3nd declared that the depart- 
ure should take plac
 in a fortnight, and he sU111moned the 
princes to a preliminary meeting. On asselnbling, "they 
founù themselves still less at one," says the chronicler, and 
the Inajority refused to budge. To induce theIn, it is said 
that R,aymoncl offered 10,000 sous to Goc1írey de Bouillon, the 
same to Robert of Nonnandy, 6000 to the Count of Flanùers, 
and 5000 to Tancred j but, at the saBle tÌ1nè, Raymond an- 
n::>ul1ced his intention of le.lving a strong garrison in l\Iarrah 
to secure its defence. " \Vhat !" cried the common-folk 
amongst the crusaders, "dlsputes about ,A,ntioch arid disputes 
about 
Iarrah! \Ve will takè good care there be no quarrel 
touching this town j come throw we down its wall; restore 
we peace an10ngst the princes and set we the count at liberty; 
when l\larrah no longer exists, he will no longer fear to lose 
it." The n1ultitude rushp.d to surround l\larrah and worked 
so eagerly at the demolition of its ral11pa
ts that the Couat of 
Toulouse, touched by this popular feeling as if it were 
a proof of the divine will, hilnsdf put the finishing touch to 
the work of destruction and ordered the speedy departure 
of the army. .At their head Inarched he, barefooted, with his 
clergy and the Bishop of ,Akbar, all imploring the mercy of 
God and the protection of the saints. .After him marched 
Tancred with forty knights and many foot. "\Vho then may 
resist this people," said Turks and Saracens one to another, 
"so stubborn and cruel, WhOl11, for the space of a year) 1101 
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famine, nor the sword, nor any other danger could cause to 
abandon the siege of Antioch, and who now are feeding upon 
huma
 flesh? " In fact a rumour had spread that, in their 
extrelne distress for want of provisions, the crusaders had 
eaten corpses of Saracens found in the n10ats of l\1arrah. 
Several of the chiefs hi therto undecided now followed the 
popular itnpulse, whilst others still hesitated. But on the ap- 
proach of spring, 1099, more than eight Inonths after the 
capture of .A.ntioch, Godfrey de Bouillon, his brother, Eustace 
of Boulogne, Robert of Flanders, and their following, like- 
wise began to march. Bohemond, after having accompanied 
them as far as Laodicea, left them with a pron1ise of rejoin- 
ing them before Jerusalem, and returned to Antioch where 
he relnained. Fresh crusaders arrived fronl Flanders, !-Iol. 
land, and England, and amongst them the Saxon prince, Ed- 
gar Atheling, who had for a brief interval been King of Eng- 
land, between the death of Harold and the coronation of 
\Villiatn the Conqueror. The army pursued its way, pretty 
slowly, still stopping from time to time to besiege to\\"n
:, 
which they took and Vdlich the chiefs continued to dispute for 
amongst themselves. En\'oys frolll the Khalif of Egypt, th(
 
new holder of Jerusalem, arrived in the crusaders' camp, with 
presents and promises frmn their master. They had orders 
to offer 40,000 pieces of gold to Godfrey, 60,000 to Bohe- 
mond, the most dreaded bv the l\lussulmans of all the crusa- 
J 
ders, and other gifts to divers other chiefs. Aboul-K,aceln 
further promised liberty of pilgr;mage and exercise of tl
e 
Christian religion in Jerusalem; only the Christians nlust 
not enter unless unarmed. At this proposal the crusade:-- 
chiefs cried out with indignation, and declared to the Egyp. 
tian envoys that they were going to hasten their Inarch upon 
Jerusalem, threatening at the same time to push forward to the 
borders of the Nile. .At the end of the month of May, 1099, 
they were all massed upon the frontiers of Phænicia ancl 
Palestine, nUlnbering, according to the most sanguine cat. 
culations, only 50,000 fi
hting Inen. 
Upon entering Palestine, as they came upon spots known 
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in sacred history or places of any importance, the same feel- 
ings of greed and jealousy whIch had caused so much trouble 
in Asia Minor and Syria caused divisions once Inore aillongst 
the crusaders. The chieftain, the conllnon soldier almost, who 
was the first to enter city or burgh, or house, and plant his 
flag there, halted in ic and clailned to be its possessor; whilst 
those" to whom nothing was dearer than the commandments 
of God," say the chroniclers, pursued their march, barefooted, 
beneath the banner of the cross, deploring the covetousness 
and the quarrels of their brethren. When the crusaders arrived 
at Emrrlaus, son1e Christians of Bethlehem came and in1plored 
their aid against the infidels. Tancred was there; and he, 
with the consent of Godfrey, set out immediately, in the mid- 
dle of the night, with a small band of 100 horsemen and went 
and planted his own flag on the top of the church at Bethle- 
hem, at the very hour at which the birth of Jesus Christ had 
been announced to the shepherds of Judea. Next day, June 
loth, 1099, on advancing, at dawn of day, over the heights oÍ 
Emmaus, the arn1Y of the crusaders had, all at once, beneath 
their gaze the Holy City. 
" Lo ! Jerusalem appears in sight. Lo! every hand points 
out Jerusalem. Lo! a thousand voices are heard as one in 
salutation of Jerusalem. 
" After the great, sweet joy which filled all hearts at this 
first gliInpse came a deep feeling of contrition, mingled \\'i
h 
awful and reverential affection. Each scarcely dared to raise 
the eye towards the city which had been the chosen abode of 
Christ, where He died, was buried, and rose again. 
" In accents of hunlÍlity, with words low-spoken, with stiflcd 
sobs, with sighs and tears, the pent-up yearnings of a people 
in joy and at the san1e time in sorrow sent shivering through the 
air a munnur like that which is heard in leafy forests what 
time the wind blows through the lea\'es, or like the dull sound 
made by the sea \vhich breaks upon the rocks, or hisses as it 
foams over the beach." 
It was better to quote these beautiful stanzas from" J e
 
rusalem Delivered" than to reproùuce the pompous and Ino
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notonous phrases of lhe chroniclers. The genius of T'asso 
was capable of understanding and worthy to depict the emo- 
tions of a Christian arn1Y at sight of the Jerusalem they had 
cOlne to deliver. 
We will not pause over the purely military 
nd technical 
details of the siege. It was calculated that the
e were in the 
city 20,000 armed inhabitants and 40,000 men in garrison, the 
most valiant and most fanatical ftlussulmans that Egypt 
could furnish. According to vVilIiam of Tyre, the most judi- 
cious and the best inforlned of the contemporary historians, 
" When the crusaders pitched their camp over against J erusa- 
lem, there had arrÎ\Ted there about 40,000 persons of both 
sexes, of whOln there were at the most 20,000 foot, wen equipped 
and 1500 knights." Raymond d'Agiles, chaplain to the 
Count of Toulouse, reduces stiIl further to 12,000 the number 
of foot capable of bearing arms, and that of the knights to 
1200 or 1300. This weak army was destitute of conllnissariat 
and the engines necessary for such a siege. Before long it 
was a prey to the horrors of thirst. " The neighbourhoocl of 
J erusalem."says \Villiam of Tyre, "is arid j and it is only at 
a considerable distance that there are to be found rivulets, 
fountains, or wells of fresh water. Even these springs had 
been fined up r y the enenlY a little before the arrival of our 
troops. The 
 
rusaders issued frOJn the 
amp secretly and in 
sn1all detachments to look for water in all directions; and 
just when they believed they had found sOlne hidden trickIer, 
they saw themselves surrounded by a 111ultitude of folks en- 
gaged in the saIne search j disputes forthwith arose amongst 
them, and they frequently canle to blows. Horses, mules, 
asses, and cattle of all kinds, consumed by heat and thirst, 
fell down and died; and their carcases, left here and there 
about the caInp, tainted the air with a pestilential smell." 
Wood, iron, and all the materials needful for the construction 
0f siege-machinery were as much to seek as water. But a war- 
like and pious spirit Inade head against all. Trees were 
felled at a great distance from Jerusalem; and scaling-towers 
were roughly constructed, as well as engines for hurling the 
26 
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stones which were with difficulty brought up within reach of 
the city. "All ye who read this," says Rayn10nd d' Agiles, 
h think not that it was light labour; it was nigh a mile from 
the spot where the engines, all disInounted, had to be trans- 
patted to that where d1ey were remounted." The knights pro- 
tected against the sallies of the besieged the workmen em- 
ployed upon this work. One day Tancred had gone alone to 
pray on the lvlount of Olives and to gaze upon the holy city, 
when five 11ussulmans sallied forth and went to attack him; 
he killed thïee of them and the other two took to flight. There 
was at one point of the city-ramparts a ravine which had to be 
filled up to make an approach; and the Count of Toulouse 
had proclalnatiol1 made that he would gi\"e a denier to e\"ery 
one who would go and throw three stones into it. In three 
days the ravine was filled up. After four \veeks of labour and 
preparation, the council of princes fixed a day for delivering 
the assault; but, as there had been quarrels between several 
of the chiefs, and, notably, between the Count of 'foulouse 
and Tancred, it was resolved that before the grand attack 
they should all be reconciled at a general supplication, with 
solemn ceremonies, for divine aid. After a strict fast, all the 
crusaders went forth armed from their quarters, and preceded 
by their priests, barefooted and chanting psahns, they moved, 
in slow procession, round J erusaleIll, halting at all places hal- 
lowed by some fact in sacred history, listening to the dis- 
courses of their priests, and raising eyes full of wrath at hear- 
ing the scoffs addressed to them by the Saracens and seeing the 
insults heaped upon certain crosses they had set up and upon 
all the symbols of the Christian faith. ,( Ye see," cried Peter 
the Hennit; "ye hear the threats and blasphemies of the 
enemies of God. N ow this I swear to you by your faith; 
this I swear to you by the arms ye carry; to-day these infidels 
be stin fun of pride and insolence, but to-morrow they shall 
be frozen wi th fear; those n10sq ues, which tower over Chris- 
tian ruins, shall serve for telnples to the true God, and J eru- 
sa1em shall hear no longer aught but the praises of the Lord." 
The shouts of the whole Christian army responded to the 
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hopes of the apostle of the crusade ; and the crusaders re- 
turned to their quarters repeating the words of the prophet 
IS3.iah: "So shall they fear the name of the Lord from the 
West, and His glory from the rising of the sun." 
On the 1 4th of July, 1099, at daybreak, the assault began 
at divers points; and next day, Friday, the 15th of July, at 
three in the afternoon, exactly at the hour at which, according 
to Holy \Vrit, Jesus Christ had yielded up the ghost, saying, 
"Father, into Thy hands I commend :f\,Iy spirit," Jerusalem 
was cOlnpletely in the hands of the crusaders. \Ne have no 
heart to dwell on the massacres which accolnpanied the victory 
so dearly purchased by the conquerors. The historians, Latin 
or Oriental, set down at 70,000 the number of Mussulmans 
Inassacred on the ramparts, the Inosques, in the streets, under- 
ground, and wherever they had attempted to finel refuge: a 
number exceeding that of the armed inhabitants and the 
garrison of the city. Battle-madness, thirst for vengeance, 
ferodty, brutality, greed and every hateful passion were satiated 
without scruple, in the nmne of their holy cause. \Yhen thEY 
were weary of slaughter, ., orders were given," says H.obert the 
monk, "to those of the Saracens who rcnlainecl alive and were 
reserved for slavery, to clean tbe city, remove from it the dead, 
and purify it froln all tfé
ces of such fearful carnag-e. rrht:
Y 
promptly obeyed ; removed, with tears, the dead; erected 
outside the gates dead-houses fashioned like citadels or dcfen- 
shoe buildings; collected in baskets disseyered limbs; carried 
them away, and washed off the blood which stained the floors 
of temples and houses." 
Eight or ten days after the capture of J erusaleIn, the 
crusader-chiefs assembled to deliberate upon the election of a 
king of their prize. There were several who were suggested 
for it and might have pretended to it. Robert Shortho.re, duke 
of Normandy, gave an absolute refusal, ,. liking better," says 
an English chronicler, "to give hiInself up to repose and 
indolence in Normandy than to serve, as a soldier, the King 
of kings: for which God never forgave him." Raymond, 
count of Toulouse, was already advanced in years, and de. 
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cb,red ,.; that he would have a horror of be
uinp" the name 
.0 
of king in Jerusalem, but that he would give his consent to 
the election of anyone else." Tancred was and wishecl to 
be only the first of knights. Godfrey de Bouillon the more 
easily united votes in that he did not seek them. He was 
valiant, discreet, worthy, and modest; and his own sen-ants, 
being priv
tely sounded, testified to his possession of the 
virtues which are put in practice without any show. He was 
elected IZing of Jerusalem, and he accepted the burden whilst 
rèfusing the insignia. "I will never wear a crown of gold,O' 
he said, "in the place where the Saviour of the world was 
crowned "\vith thorns." And he assumed only the title of 
Defender and Baron of the Holy Sepulchre. 
It is a comn1on oelief amongst historians that after the 
capture of Jerusalem, and the election of her king, Peter the 
Hermit entirely disappeared from history. It is true that he 
no longer played an active part, and that, on returning to 
Europe, he went into retirernent near Huy, in the docese of 
Liège, where he founded a Inonastery, and where he died on 
the 11th of July, I I IS. But \Villian1 of Tyre bears witness 
that Peter's contemporaries were not ungrateful to him, and 
did not forget hÏln when he had done his work. "The faithful," 
says he, "dwellers at J erusaleln, who, four or five years before 
had seen the venerable Peter thcre
 recognizing at that time 
in the same city hiln to whom the patriarch had cOlnmitted let. 
ters invoking the aid of the princes of the \Vest, bent the knee 
before him and offered him their respects in all humility. They 
recalled to mind the circumstances of his first voyage; and they 
praised the Lord who had endowed hilll with effectual power of 
speech and with strength to rouse up nations and kings to bear 
so Inany and such long toils for love of the name of Christ. 
Both in private and in public all the faithful at Jerusalem 
exerted themselves to render to Peter the Hennit the highest 
honours, and attributed to him alone, after God, their hap- 
piness in having escaped from the hard servitude under which 
they had been for so many years groaning, and in seeing the 
holy city recovering her ancient freedom." 
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THE CRUSADES, THEIR DECLINE AND END. 


IN the month of August, 1099, the Crusade, to judge by 
appearances, had attained its object. Jerusalem was in the 
hands of the Christians, and they had set up in it a king, the 
most pious and most disinterested of the crusaders. Close 
to this ancient kingdom were growing up likewise, in the two 
chief cities of Syria and Mesopotamia, Antioch and Edessa, 
two Christian principalities, in the possession of two crusader- 
chiefs, Bohemond and Baldwin. A third Christian principal- 
ity was on the point of getting founded at the foot of Libanus, 
at Tripolis, for the advantage of another crusader, Bertrand, 
eldest son of Count Rayu10nd of Toulouse. The conquest 
of Syria and Palestine seemed accomplished, in the name of 
the faith, and by the armies of Christian Europe; and the 
conquerors calculated so surely upon their fixture that, during 
his reign, short as it was (for he was elected king July 23, 
1099. and dieò July 18, 1100, aged only forty years), Godfrey 
de Bouillon caused to be drawn up and published, under the 
title of Assizes of Jcrusalem, a code of laws, which transferred 
to Asia the customs and traditions of the feudal system, just 
as they existed in France at the mOlnent of his departure for 
the Holy Land. 
Forty-six years afterwards, in 1145, the 11ussulmans, under 
th
 leadership of Zanghi, sultan of Aleppo and of Mossoul, had 
retaken Edessa. Forty-two years after that, in 1187, Saladin 
(Salah-eI,..Eddyn), sultan of Egypt and of Syria, had put an end 
to the Christian kingdoln of Jerusalem; and only seven years 
later, in 1194, Richard Cæur de Lion
 king of England, after 
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the 1110St heroic exploits in Palestine, on arriving in sight of 
J erusaleul, retreated in despair, covering his eyes with his 
shield, a
1d sayiu.s that he was not worthy to look upon a city 
which he was not in J. condition t::> conquer. \Vhen he re-eln- 
barked at St. J can d' Acre, casting a last glance and stretching 
out his arms towards the coast, he cried," l\fost Holy Land, 
I cOllunencl thee to the care of the Alnlighty; and Inay I-Ie 
grant me long life enough to return hither and deli\'er thee 
froln the yoke of the infidels! " A century had not yet rolled 
by since the triulnph of the first crusaders, and the dominions 
they had acquired by conquest in thè I-Iù1y Land had become, 
even in the eyes of their 1110st valiant and most powerful suc- 
cessors, an impossibility. 
Nevertheless, repeated efforts and glory and even victories 
were not then, and were not to be still 1ater, unknown alnongst 
the Christians in their struggle against the l\!ussulInans for 
the possession of the I-Ioly Land. In the space oÍ a hundred 
and seventy-one yeJ.rs fr01n the coronation of Go. -!frey de 
J3ouillon as kin
 of Jerusalem, in 1099, to th
 death of St. 
Louis, wearing the cross before 'funis, in 1270, seve-} grand 
crusades were undertaken with the san1e design by the greJ.t
 
est sovereigns of Christian Europe; the l{ings of France and 
England, the Emperors of Germany, the King of Denmark, 
and princes of Italy successively engaged therein. And the) 
all failed. It were neither right nor desirable to mak
 long 
pause over the recital of their attempts and their reverses, for 
it is the history of France, and not a general history of the cru- 
sades, which is here related; but it was in France, by t1
. 
French people, and under French chiefs, that the crnsad 
were oegun , and it was with St. Louis, dying before Tunis l 
neath the banner of the cross, that they came to an enll 
They received in the history of Europe the gicrious name of 
Gesta Dei þer Frallcos (God's works by French hands); and 
they have a right to keep, in the history of France, the place 
they really occupied. 
During a reign of twenty-nine years, Louis VI., called th
 
Fat, son of Philip 1., did not trouble himself about the East 
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or the crusades, at that time in an their fame and reDown. 
Being rather a Illan of sense than an enthusiast in the cause 
either of piety or glory, he gave all his attention to the estab 4 
lishment of some order, justice, and rOY
11 aathority in his as 
yet far from extensive kingdom. A tragic incident, however, 
gave the crusade chief place in the thoughts and life of his 
son, Louis VII., called tlte Yàullg, who succeeded hiln in 
1137. He got himself rashly embroiled, in 1142, in a quarrel 
with Pope Innocent 11., on the subject of the election of the 
,Archbishop of Bourges. The pope and the king had each a 
different candidate for the see. " The king is a child," said 
the pope; "he must get schooling, and be kept frOln learning bad 
habits." " Never, so long as I Ii \'e," said the king, " shall Peter 
de la Châtre (the pope's c3.ndidate) enter the ci
y of Bourges." 
The ch.1pter of Bourg
s, thinking as the pape thought, elected 
Peter de la Châ
re ; and Theobald 1r., count of Champagne, 
took sides for the archbishop elect. "?\lind your own business," 
said the king to hio1; "
Tour dominions are large enough 
to occupy you; and leave me to govern IHY own as I have a 
n1ind." Theobald persisted in backing the elect of pope 
and chapter. The pope excommunicated the king. The 
king declared war againstthc Count of Champagne; and we
1t 
and besieged Vitry. Nearly all the town was built of wood, 
and the besiegers set fire to it. The besieged fled for refuge 
to a church, in which they were invested; and the fire reached 
the church, which was entirely consumed together with the 
thirteen hundred inhabitants, men, women, and children, who 
had retreated thither. This dis3.ster 111acle a great stir. St. 
Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux and the leading ecclesiastical 
autllority of the age, took the part of Count Theobald. Kin;; 
Louis felt a lively sorrow, and sincere repentance. Soon 
afterwards it became known in the 'Vest th:1t the affairs of 
the Christians were going ill in the East; that the town of 
Edessa had been retaken by the Turks, and all its inh3.bitants 
massacred. The kin
dOln of Jerusalem, too, was in dan;er. 
Gi-eat was the emotion in Europe: and the cry of the crusade 
was heard once 1l10rc. Louis the Y OUl1g, to appease h
3 
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troubled conscience, and to get reconciled with the pope, to 
say nothIng of sympathy for the national 1110Vement, assembled 
the grandees, laic and ecclesiastical, of the kingdol1l, to delib- 

rate upon the Blatter. 
Deliberation was more prolonged, more frequently repeat- 

d, and nlore indecisive than it had been at the time of the 
first crusade. Three grand asseillblies met, the first in 1145, 
g,t Bourges; the second in 1146, at Vezelai, in Nivernais; 
and the third in 1147, at Etampes; all three being called to 
investigate the expediency of a new crusade, and of the king's 
participation in the enterprise. N at only was the question 
seriously discussed, but extreluely diverse opinions were ex- 
pressed, both alllongst the rank and file of these assemblies, 
and aIl10ngst their l1l0st illustrious members. There were two 
Dlen whose talents and faIlle made thell1 conspicuous above 
all; Suger, abbot of St. Denis, the intimate and able adviser 
of the wise king, Louis the Fat, and St. Bernard, abbot of 
Clairvaux, the Illost eloquent, most inth
elltial, and most pious- 
ly disinterested alllongst the Christians of his age. Though 
both were ecclesia
tics, these two great Inen were, touching 
the se
ond crusade, of opposite opinion. " Let none suppose;' 
says Suger's biographer and confidant, \Vil)iam, monk of St. 
Denis, "that it was at his instance, or by his counsel that the 
king undertook the voyage to the floly Land. Although the 
success of it was other than had been expected, this prince was 
influenced only by pious wishes and zeal for the service of 
God. r\S for Suger, ever far-seeing and only too well able to 
read the future, not only did he not suggest to the monarch 
any such design, but he disapproved of it so soon as it was 
Illentioned to him. The truth of it is that, after having vainly 
striven to nip it in the bud, and being unable to put a check 
upon the king's zeal, he thought it wise, either for fear (Æ 
wounding the king's piety:; or of uselessly incurring 'the wrath 
of the partisans of the enterprise, to yield to the times." As 
for S1. Bernard, at the first of the three assembles, 7/ZZ. at 
110urges. whether it were that his luind was not yet made up or 
that he desired to cover himself with greater glory, he advised 
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the king to undertake nothing without having Pleviously 
consulted the Holy See; but when Pope Eugenius III. so far 
from hesitating, had warmly solicited the aid of the Chris- 
tians against the infidels, St. Bernard, at the second assembly, 
'l)lz. at Vezelai, ga,-e free vent to his feelings and his clc- 
quence. After having read the pope's letters," If ye w
rc 
told," said he, "that an enemy had attacked your castle
" 
your cities and your lands, had ravished your wives and your 
dJ.ugIlters, and had profaned your temples, whicL, of you 
would not fly to arms? "VeIl, all those evils, and evils still 
greater, have come upon your brethren, upon the family of 
Christ, which is your own. 'Vhy tarry ye, then, to repair so 
many wrongs, to avenge so many insults? Christian war- 
riors, Hc who gave His life for you to-day dClllanc1cth yours 
 
illustrious knights, noble defenders of the cross, call to n1Ï!1d 
the example of your fathers, who conquered Jerusalem, and 
whose names are written in heaven 1 The living Goel hath 
charged me to tell un to you that He win punish those who 
shall not have defended IIiln against I-lis enemies. Fly to 
arms, a
yl let ChristendOln re-echo with the \Yords of the 
prophet, 'Woe to him who dyeth not his sword with blood! ' " 
At this fervent address the assembly rang with the shout of 
the first crusade, God willetlt it! Got! wilkth it! The king, 
kneeling before St. Bernard, rcceived from his hands the 
cross j the queen, Eleanor of Aquitaine, assumed it, like her 
husband; nearly all the barons present followed their exanl- 
pIc; St. Bernard tore up his garments into crosses for dis- 
tribution, and, on leaving the assembly, he scoured the coun- 
try pb.ces, every where preaching and persuading the people. 
" The villages and castles are deserted," he wrote to the pope: 
" there is none to be seen save widows and orphans whúsç 
husbands and fathers are alive." Nor did he confine himself 
to France; he crossed into Germany, and preached the cru- 
sade all along the Rhine. The emperor, Conrad 111., showed 
g
-cat hesitation; the empire was sorely troubled, he said, and 
b
lJ need of its head. "Be of good cheer," replied S1. Der- 
nJ.
.d: "
o long as you defend His heritag
, God himself ,,'iIi 
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take the burden of defending yours." One day, in December, 
1146, he was celebrating mass at Spire, in presence of the 
emperor and a great number of German princes. Sudden I y 
he passed from the regular service to the subject of the cru- 
sade, and tr
nsported his audience to the last judgment, in 
the presence of all the nations of the earth summoned togeth- 
er, and Jesus Christ bearing His cross, and reproaching the 
C:";1pCrOr with ingratitude. Conrad was deeply 1110ved, anJ 
iatcrrupted the preacher by crying out, " I know what I owe 
to Jesus Christ: and I swear to go whither it pleaseth Hiin 
to call me." The attraction became general; anù Germany, 
like France, took up the cross. 
St. Bernard returned to France. The ardonr there had 
cooled a little during his absence; the results of his trip in 
G
rmany were being waited for ; and it was known that. on 
being eagerly pressed to put hiInse1f at the head of the cru- 
saders, and take the command of the whole expedition, h
 h:1d 
formally refused. His enthusiasI1l and his devotion, sincere 
and deep as they were, did not, in his case, extinguish com- 
mon sense; and he had not forgotten the melancholy experi- 
ences of Peter the Hermit. In support of his refusal he 
claimed the intervention of Pope Eugenius III. "\Vho am 
I," he wrote to him," that I should form a camp, and lnarch 
at the head of an army? vVhat can be nlore alien to my caIl- 
ing, even if I lac

ed not the strength and the ability? I need 
not tell all this, for you know it perfectly. I conjure you by 
the charity you owe me, delh'er me not over, thus, to the 
humours of men." 'rhe pope came to France; and the thi:.
l 
grand assembly met at Etampes in February 1147. 'I'he prc:1- 
enr.e of St. Bernard rekindled zeal; but foresight began to 
penetrate l1len's lninds. Instead of insisting upon his being 
the chief of the crusade, attention was given to prep1.rations 
for the expedition; the points were indicated at which the 
crusaders should form a junction, and the directions in which 
they would have to move; and inquiry was made as to what 
measures should be taken, and ,vhat persons s
1ould be select- 
ed for the go\'ernmcnt of Fral1c
 durin; the king's absence. 
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" Sir," said St. Bernard, after having come to an understanding 
upon the subject with the principal members of the assembly, 
at the same tin1e pointing to Suger and the Count de Nevers, 
" here be two swords, and it sufficeth." The Count de Nevers 
pe
-emptoriJy refused the honour done him; he was resolved, 
he said, to enter the order of St. Bruno, as indeed he did. 
Suger also refused at first, "considering the dignity offered 
him a burden, rather than an honour." 'Vise and clearsighted 
by nature he had learnt, in the reign of Louis the Fat, to know 
the requirements and the diHìculties of government. " He 
consc:1ted to accept," says his biographer, "only when he \'ras 
at last forced to it by Pope Eugenius, who was present at the 
Icing's departure, and whom it was neither permissible nor 
possible for him to resist." It was agreed that the French 
crusaders should fonn a junction at Metz, under the command 
of King Louis, and the Gennans at Ratisbon, t:nder that 
of the Emperor Conrad, and that the two armies should suc- 
cessively repair by land to Constantinople, ,,-hence they wot:ld 
cross into Asia. 
Having each a strength, it is said, of 100,000 men, they 
marched by Germany and the Lowèr Danube, at an interval 
of two n10nths between them, without comnlitting irregulari- 
ties and without meeting obstacles so serious as those of the 
first crusade, but still much incommoded and subjected to 
great hardships in the countries they traversed. The Emperor 
Conrad and the Germans first, and then King Louis and the 
French arrived at Constantinople in the course of the sum- 
mer of 1147. l\Ianuel Comnenus, grandson of Alexis Com- 
nenus was rei g ninO" there. and he behaved towards the cru- 
, 
, 
saders with the same mixture of caresses and nlale\"olence, 
promises and perfidy as had distinguished his grandfather. 
" There is no ill turn he did not do them" says the historian 
, .; 
Nicetas, himself a Greek. Conrad was the first to cross into 
Asia 
1ïnor, and, whether it were unskilflllness or treason, the 
;:;uides with whom he had been supplied by 1\f anuel Comnenus 
]ed him so badly th;1t. on the 28th of Octoher, I 147. he was 
surprised and shockingly beaten by the TUJ ks, near lco.. 
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nium. An utter distrust of Greeks grew up alTIOngst the 
French, who had not yet left Constantinople; and some of 
their chiefs and even one of their prelates, the Bishop of 
Langres, proposed to make, without further delay an end of it 
with this clnperor and elnpire, so treacherously hostile, and 
to take Constantinople ia order to march nlore securely 
upon J erusaleill. But King Louis and the majority of his 
knights turned a deaf ear: "\Ve be come forth," said they, 
"to expiate our own sins, not to punish the crimes of the 
Greeks; when we took up the cross, God did not put into 
our hands the sword of His justice;" and they, in their turn, 
crossed over into Asia 1\1inor. There they found the Ger- 
Illans beaten and dispersed, and Conrad himself wounded 
and so discouraged that, instead of pursuing his way by land 
with the French, he returned to Constantinople to go thence 
by sea to Palestine. Louis and his army continued their 
march across Asia :t\1inor and gained in Phrygia, at the pas- 
sage of the river Meander, so brilliant a victory ov
r the 
Turks that, " if stIch men," says the historian Nicetas, " ab- 
stained from taking Constantinople, one cannot but admire 
their lTIoderation and forbearance." But the success was 
short, and, ere long, dearly paid for. On enterin.; Pisidia, 
the French army split up into two, a:ld afterwards into sev- 
eral divisions, which scattered ancllost thenlselves in the de- 
files of the lTIountains. 1
he Turks y\'aited for then}, aad 
attacked thenl at the lllouths and fronl the top of the passes; 
before long there was nothing but disorder and carnage; the 
little band which surrounded the king was cut to pieces at 
his side; and Louis himself, wi
h his back against a rock de 
fended hinlself, alone for some minutes, against severai 
Turks, till they, not knowing who he was, drew off, whereupon 
he, suddenly throwing himself upon a stray horse, rejoined 
his advanced guard who believed him dead. The army COll- 
tinued their m:lrch pell-mell, king, barons, knight

, soldiers, 
and pilgrims, uncertain day by day what would become of 

hem on the morrow. The Turks harassed them afield; the 
towns in which there were Greek go\-'crnors residing refused 
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to receive them; provisions fell short; arms and baggage 
were abandoned on the road. On arriving in Pamphilia, 
at Satalia, a little port on the Mediterranean, the impossi- 
bility of thus proceeding became evident; they were still, 
by land, forty days' march from Antioch, whereas it re.. 
qui red but three to get there by sea. The governor of Sat- 
alia proposed to the king to elnbark the crusaders; but, when 
the vessels arrived, they were quite inadequate for such an 
operation; hardly could the king, the barons, and the knights 
find room in them; and it would be necessary to abandon 
and expose to the perils of the land-march the majority of the 
infantry and all the mere pilgrims who had followed the army. 
Louis, disconsolate, fluctuated between the nlost diverse res- 
olutions, at one time demanding to have every body embarked 
at any risk, at another determining to march by land hilTIself 
with all who could not be embarked; distributing whatever 
money and provisions he had left, being as generous and 
sympathetic as he was improvident and incapable, and" never 
letting a day pass," says Odo of Deuil, who accompanied hinI, 
"without hearing mass and crying unto the God of the Chris- 
tians." At last he embarked with his queen, Eleanor, and 
his principal knights; and toward the end of March, 1148, 
he arrived at Antioch, having lost more than three quarters 
of his army. 
Scarcely had he taken a few days' rest when messengers 
came to him on behalf of Baldwin III., king of Jerusalera 
begging him to repair without delay to the Holy City. Louis 
was as eager to go thither as the king and people of J erusaleln 
were to see him there; but his speedy departure encountered, 
unforeseen hindrances. Raymond of Poitiers, at that tilne 
Prince of Antioch by his marriage with Constance, grancl- 
daugher of the great Bohemond of the first crusade was uncle 
to the Queen of France, Eleanor of Aquitaine. "He was," 
says \Villiam of Tyre, " a lord of noble descent, of tall and ele- 
gant figure, the handsomest of the princes of the earth, a lnau 
of charming affability and clinversation, open-handed and 111ag- 
nificcnt beyond Ineasure.." and, moreo\'er, ambitious and eager 
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to extend his snlall dominions. He had at heart, beyond every 
thing, the conquest of Aleppo and Cæsarea. In this ù\:sign 
the King of France and the crusaders who were stiil about him 
might be of real service j and he attempted to win tbem OVer. 
Louis answered that he would engage in no enterprise until 
h
 had visited the holy places. Rayulond was impetuous, 
irrit3.ble, and as unreasonable in his desires as unfortunate in 
his undertakings. He had quickly acquired great influence 
o\.er his niece, Queen Eleanor; and he had no difficulty in 
winning her over to his plans. "She," says vVilliam of Tyre, 
"was a very inconsiderate woman, caring little for royal òig- 
nityor conjugal fidelity; she took great pleasure in the court 
of Antioch, where she alsa conferrèd llluch pleasure, even 
upon l\Iussulmans, whOln as S01ne chronicles say, she did not 
repulse; and, when the king, her husband, spoke to her of 
approaching departure, she elnphatically refused, and, to jus- 
tify her opposition
 she declared that they could no longer 
live together, as there was, she asserted, a prohibited degree 
of consanguinity between theine Louis," who loved her with 
an almost excessive love," says \Villi:uu of N angis, was at the 
time an;;ered and grieved. He was austere in morals, easily 
jealous, and religiously scrupulous, and for a nloment he was 
on the point of separating fronl his wife; but the counsels of his 
chief barons dissuadec! him, and, thereupon, taking a sudden 
resolution, he set out frolll Antioch secretly by night, carrying 
off the queen almost by force. " They both hid their wratb 
as much as possible," says the chronicler; "but at heart 
they had ever this outrage." \Ve shall see before long what 
were the consequences. No history can offer so striking an 
example of the importance of well-assorted unions amongst 
the highest as well as the lowest, and of the prolonged woes 
which InJ.Y be brought upon a nation by the dOlnestic evils of 
royalty. 
On approaching Jerusalem, in the month of A.pril, I 14 8 , 
Louis VII. saw coming to Ineet him ICing Baldwin 111., and 
the patriarch and the people, singing, "Blessed be he that 
cOllleth in the na:ne of the Lord!" So soon as he had en. 
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ter.
r1 the city, his pions wishes were fulfilled by his being 
ta;

!l to pay a solenlll visit to all the holy placès. A t the 
S1.m
 tiiTI
 arrived fronl Constantinople the Emperor Conraù, 
almost aloae and in the guise of a simple pilgrim. AU the 
remnant of the crusaders, French and Gèrman, hurried 
to join th
m. Ilnpatient to exhibit their power on the 
theatre of th
ir creed and to render to the kingclo1l1 of J en,- 
SaleIl1 SOlne striking service, the two 'Vestern sovereigns 
anJ BJ.ldwin, and their principal barons assclllbled 
t 
Ptolem.1Ïs (St. Jean d' .Acre) to detennine the direction to 
b
 take a by their enterprise. They decided upon the siege 
of Ð.UllJ.SCUS, the most important and the nearest of the 
1\1:ussulman princedoms in Syria, and in the early part of 
June they moved thither with forces incomplete and iH 
united. Ndther the Prince of Antioch nor the Counts of 
EJess1. and Tripolis had been sllml110ned to St. Jean d' Acre; 
and QtlCen Eleanor had not appeared. At the first attack, 
the afdour of the assailants and the brilliant personal prowess 
of their chiefs, of the Emperor Conrad ainongst others, 
struck surprise and consternation into the besieged, who, 
foreseeing the n
cessity of abandoning their city, laid across 
the streets beams, chains, and heaps of stones, to stop the 
progress of the conquerors and give themseh'es time for fly- 
ing, with their falnilies and their wealth, by the northern and 
southern gates. But personal interest and secret negotia- 
tions before long brought into the Christian camp weakness 
together with discord. l\Iany of the barons were alreadv 
disputing alnongst themselves, at the very elbows of the sov- 
ereigns. for the future governlnent of Damascus; others were 
not inaccessible to the rich offers which came to them from 
the city; and it is maintained that ICing Baldwin himself 
suffered himself to be bribed h\. a sum of 200,000 pieces 
of gold which were sent to him by l\lodjer-Eddyn. emir of Da- 
mascus, and which turned out to he only pieces of copper cov- 
ered with gold-leaf. N e\Vs came that the Emirs of Aleppo and 
Mossoul wen
 coming with consirlerable forces to the relief of 
the place. \Vhatever 111ay have been the caU:5e of retreat, the 
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crusader-sovereigns decided upon it, and, raising the siege, 
returned to J erusalelll. The Emperor Conrad, in inclign:nion 
and confusion, set out precipitately to return to Germany. 
I(ing Louis could not make up his mind thus to qL1it tbe HoJy 
Land in disgrace and without doing any thing for its delivcr
 
ance. He prolonged his stay there for more than a year without 
any thing to show for his tilne and zeal. His barons and his 
hnights nearly all left hilU, and, by sea or land, Blade their 
wav back to France. But the kin b O" still linO"ered. "I a]l1 
J b 
under a bond," he wrote to Suger;" not to leave the Holy 
Land save with glory and after doing sOlnewhat for the cause 
of God and the kingdom of France." At last, after many 
fruitless entreaties, Suger wrote to hÎIn: "Dear king and 
lord, I 111ust ca.use thee to hear the "oice of thy whole king- 
donl. Why dost thou fly from us? .A.fter having toiled so 
l1ard in the East, after having endured so lnany almost un- 
endurable evils, by what harshness or what cruelty comes it 
that, now when the barons and grandees of the kingdOlll 
have returned, thou persistest in abiding with the barbarians? 
The disturbers of the kingdom have entered into it again; 
and thou who shouldst defend it, rc]nainest in exile as if thou 
wert a prisoner; that givest over the lamb to the wolf, thy 
dOlninions to the ravishers. \Ve conjure thy majesty, we in
 
yoke thy piety, we adjure thy goodness, we summon thee in 
the name of the fealty we owe thee; tarry not at all, or only 
a. little while, beyond Easter; else thou wilt appear, in the 
eyes of God, guilty of a breach of that oath which thou didst 
take at the same time as the crown." At length Louis made 
np his mind and embarked at S1. Jean d' Acre at the com- 
'1(>nceIl1ent of July, 1149 ; anù he disembarked in the month 
I.Í October at the port of St. Gilles, at the mouth of the Rhûne. 
whence he wrote to Suger: 
'\Ye be hastening unto you safe 
and sound, and we COll1mand you not to defer paying us a 
visit, on a given day and before all our other friends. l\Llny 
rumours reach us touching our kingdOJn, and, knowing 
nought for certain, we be desirous to learn fron1 you how we 
should bear ourselves or hold our peace, in every case. And 
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!et nOI1f; but yourself l;:now what I say to you at this present 
writing." 
This preference and this confidence were no nlore than 
Louis VII. owed to Sugèr. The Abbot of St. Denis, after hav- 
ing opposed the crusade with a freedom of spirit and a farsight- 
cùnes::; unique, perhaps, in his times, had, during the king's 

\bscence, borne the \\ eight of government with a political tact, 
a finnness and a disinterestèdness rare in any tilues. He had 
upheld the authority of absent royalty, kept down the preten- 
sions of vassals, and established some degree of order where- 
ever his influence could reach; he had provided for the king's 
expenses in Pa1estine by good administration of the domains 
and revenues of the crown; and, lastly, he had acquired such 
renown in Europe, that Inen came fron1 Italy and fronl England 
to view the salutary effects of his government, and that the 
name of 
olomon of his age was conferred upon him by 
strangers his contemporaries. \Yith the exception of great 
sovereigns, such as Charlemagne or \VilliaIll the Conqueror, 
only great bishops or learned theologians, and that by their 
influence in the Church or by their writings, had obtained 
this European reputation; frorn the ninth to the twelfth century 
Suger was the first l11al1 who attained to it by the sole luerit 
of his political conduct and \d10 offered an example of a 
minister justly adlnired, for his ability and wisdonl, beyond 
the circle in which he lived. 'Vhen he saw that the king's re- 
turn drew near, he wrote to him saying, "You will, I thinlr: 
have ground to be satisfied with our conduct. \Ve have re- 
mitted to the knights of the Temple the lIloney we had resoh-cd 
to send vou. \Ve have, besides, reimbursed the Count of Ver- 
mandois the three thousand livre
 he had lent us for our 
service. Your land and your people are in the enjoyment, for 
the present, of a happy peace. You will find your houses and 
your palaces in good condition through the care we ha'\-e takcn 
to have theln repaired. Behold me now in the decline of age: 
and I dare to say that the occupations in which I have engaged 
for the love of God and through attachment to your person 
have added Inany to my years. In respect of the queen, your 
27 
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consort, I an1 of opinion that you should conceal the dis. 
pleasure she causes you, until, restored to your dOlninion;" you 
can calmly deliberate upon that and upon other subjects." 
On once 1110re entering his kingdoI11, Louis, who, at a clis
 
tance, had sOinetimes lent a credulous ear to the complaints 
of the discontented or to the caluIl1nies of Suger's enemies, 
did him full justice and \Vas the first to give hÍln the nalne of 
Falher of the cOltlltr)', The ill success of the crusade and the 
ren1embrance of all that France had risked and lost for noth- 
ing, Il1ade a deep in1pression upon the public; and they 
hO:10ured Suger for his farsightedness whilst thcy blamed St. 
Bernard for the infatuation which he had fostered and for the 
disasters which had followed it. St. Bernard accepted their 
reproaches in a pious spirit: "If," said he, "there 111ust be 
l11unnuring against God or against me, I prefer to see the 
Inurmurs' of tnen falling upon TIle rather than upon the Lord. 
To me it is a blessed thing that God should design to use me 
as a buckler to shield Himself. I shrink not froln 11lunilation, 
provided that I-lis glory be unassailed." But at the same time 

t. D
rnard himself was troubled, and he permitted himself 
to give expression to his troubled feelings in a singularly free 
and bold strain of piety. "We be fallen upon very grievous 
times," he wrote to Pope Eugenius III.; "the Lord, pro\"oked 
by our sins, seemeth in some sort to have determined to judge 
the world before the time, and to judge it, doubtless, accord- 
ing to Ilis equity, but not ren1embering His Inelcy. Do not 
tI1C Heathen s
y, '\Yhere is now thcir God? ' And who can 
wondcr? The children of the Church, those who be caJIed, 
Christian, lie stretched upon the desert, smitten with the swoid 
or dead of fmnine. Did we undertake the \Vork r
sl-Jy? Did 
we behave ourselves lightly? How patiently God he:He
h the 
sacrilegious voices and the bJaspheinies of these Egyptians! 
Assuredly I-lis judglnents be righteous; who cloth not know 
it? But in the pïesent judgment there is so profound a depth, 
that I hesitate not to call him blessed whosoever is not sur- 
prised and offended by it." 
The soul of 111an, no less than the shifting scene of the world 
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is often a great subject of surprise King Louis, on his way 
back to France, had stayed some days at Rome; and there. 
in a conversation with the Pope. he had ahnost promised him 
a new crusade to repair the disasters of that from which he 
had found it so difficult to get out. Suger, when he became 
acquainted with this project, opposed it as he had opposed 
the former; but, at the same time, as he, in common with aU 
his age, considered the de]i\.erance of the Holy Land to be the 
bounden duty of Christians, he conceived the idea of dedicat- 
ing the large fortune and great influence he had acquired to 
the cause of a new crusade, to be undertaken by himself and 
at his own expense, without compromising either king or state. 
He unfolded his views to a meeting of bishops assembled at 
Chartres; and he went to Tours, and paid a visit to the tomb 
of St. Martin to implore his protection. Already more than 
10,000 pilgrims were in anus at his call, and already he had 
hImself chosen a warrior, of ability and renown, to con1mand 
them, when he fell ill, and died at the end of four months, 
in T 152, aged seventy, and" thanking the Almighty," says his 
biographer, " for having taken him to Him, not suddenly but 
little by little, in order to bring him step by step to the rest 
needful for the weary man." It is said that, in his last days 
and when St. Bernard was exhorting hiln not to think any 
more save only of the heavenly J erusaleIn, Suger still ex- 
pressed to him his regret at dying without having succoured 
the city which was so dear to theln both. 
Ahnost at the very moment when Suger was dying, a French 
council, assembled at Beaug
ncy, was annulling on the ground 
of prohibited consanguinity and with the tacit consent of the 
two persons most concerned, the marriage of Louis VII. and 
Eleanor of Aquitaine. Some Inonths afterwards, at \Vhitsun- 
tide in the same year, IIenry Plantagenet, Duke of Normandy 
and Count of Anjou, espoused Ek.inor, thus adding to his 
already great possessions Poitou and Aquitaine, and beeon1- 
ing, in France, a vassal Inore powerful than the king his suze- 
rain. Twenty months later, in I 154-. at the death of King 
Stephen, Henry Plantagenet becalne King of England; and 
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thus there was a recurrence, in an aggravated form, of the 
position which had been filJed by 'VilIiaIn the conqueror, and 
,,,hich was the first cause of rivalry between France and Eng- 
land and the consequent struggles of considerably ITIOre than 
a century's dur2.tion. 
LIttle Inore than a year after Suger, on the 20th of April, 
I 1531 St. Bernard died also. The two great meq, of w hOln 
one had excited and the other opposed the second crusade, 
disappeared together from the theatre of the world. The 
crusade had completely faIled. After a lapse of scarce forty 
years, a third crusade began. \Vhen a great idea is fiftnly 
fixed in men's Ininds with the twofold sanctIon of duty .1nd 
feeling, many generations live and die in its service before 
efforts are exhausted and the end reached or abandoned. 
During this forty years' interval between the end of the 
second and beginning of the tlnrd crusade, the relative POSI- 
tions of \Vest and East, Christian Europe and lVIlIssu)man 
Asia, remained the saIne outwardly and according to the 
general aspect of affairs; but in Syria and in Palestine there 
was a continuance of the struggle between Christendom and 
Islamry. with various fortunes on either side. The Christian 
kingdom of Jerusalem still stood; and after Godfrey de BouIl- 
lon, from I 100 to 1186, there had been a succession of eIght 
kings; SOlne energetic and bold, aspiring to extend theIr 
young domInion, others indolent and weak upon a tottering 
throne. The rivalries and often the defections and treasons 
of the petty Christian princes and lords who were set up at 
different points in Palestine and Syria endangered their com- 
n10n cause. Fortunately similar rivalries, dissensions, and 
treasons prevailed amongst the 
Il1ssuhnan en1irs, c;;ome of 
them Turks and others Persians or Arabs, and at one tune 
foes, at another dependents, of the Kha)ifs of Bagdad or of 
Egypt. Anarchy and civil \V,lr harassed both races and both 
religions with almost eql1:1 I impartiality. But, beneath tl11S 
surface of simultaneous agitation and monotony, great changes 
were being accomplished or preparing f()r accolnplishment in 
the \Vest. The principal sovereigns of the prece{i
ng genera- 
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tion, Louis VIT., king of France, Conrad. III., emperor of 
Germany, and Henry II., king of England, were dying; and 
princes Inore juvenile and more enterprisiu 6 or simply less 
wearied out, Philip Augustus, Frederick Barbarossa, and 
and Richard Cæur de Lion, were taking their places. In the 
E;1St the theatre of policy and events was being enlarged; 
E:;ypt was becoming the goal of ambition with the chiefs, 
Christian or l\1ussulman, of Eastern Asia; and Damietta, the 
key of Egypt, was the object of their enterprises, those of 
.L\maury 1., the boldest of the kings of Jerusalem, as well as 
those of the sultans of Damascus and Aleppo. N oureddin 
and Saladin eN our-Eddyn and Sala-Eddyn), Turks by origin, 
had cOlnmenccd their fortunes in Syria; but it was in Egypt 
that they cultninatecl, and, when Saladin became the most 
illustrious as well as the 1110St powcrful of Mussuhnan sover- 
eigns, it was with the title of Sultan of Egypt and of Syria 
that he took his place in history. 
In the course of the year 1187, Europe suddenly heard 
tale upon tale about the repeaterl disasters of the Christians 
in Asia. On the 1st of 1\fay, the two religious and warlike 
orders which had been founded in the East for the defence 
of Christendom, the Hospitallers of St. John of J erusalenl 
and thè Templars, lost, at a brush in Galilee, 500 of their 
bra\"cst knights. On the 3rd and 4th of July, near rriberias, 
a Christian army was surrounded by the Saracens, and also, 
ere long, by the fire which Saladin had ordered to be set to 
the dry grass which covered the plain. The ftanles m
de 
their way and spread beneath the feet of men and horses. 
" There," say the Oriental chroniclers, "the sons of paradise 
and the children of fire settl
d their terribJe quarrel. Arrows 
hurtled in the air like a noisy flight of sparrows, and the 
blood of warriors dripped upon the ground like rain-w
lter." 
" I saw," adds one of them who was present at the battle, 
" hill; plain. and valley covercd with their dead; I s
w their 
banners stained with dust and blood; I saw their heads ktid 
low, their rmbs scattered, their carcases pi1ed on a he
p like 
stones." Four days after thc battlc of Tiberia
, on the 8th 
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of July, }" 187, Saladin took possession of St. Jean d' Acre, and, 
on the 4th of September following, of Ascalon. Finally, on 
the 18th of September, he laid siege to Jerusalem, wherein 
refu
e had been sought by a multitude of Christian families 
driven frOtTI their hOlTIeS by the ravages of the infidels through- 
out Palestine; and the Holy City contained at this time, it is 
said, nearly 100,000 Christians. On approaching its walls, 
Saladin sent for the principal inhabitants, and said to them, 
" I know as well as you that J erusalelTI is the house of God; 
and I will not have it assaulted if I can get it by peace and 
love. I will give you 30,000 byzants of gold if you promise 
nle J erusaleln, and you shall ha,'e liberty to go whither you 
will and do your tillage, to a distance of five l11iles from the 
city. .And I will have you supplied with such plenty of pro- 
visions that in no place on earth shall they be so cheap. You 
shall have a truce frOln now to 'Vhitsuntide, and when this 
time comes, if you see that you may have aid, then hold on. 
But if not, you shall give up the city, and I will have you 
conveyed in safety to Christian territory, yourselves and your 
substance." "We Inay not yield up to you a city where died 
our God," answered the envoys: "and still less may we sell 
it you." The siege lasted fourteen days. After having re- 
pulsed several assaults, the inhabitants saw that effectual 
resistance was impossible; and the commandant of the place, 
a knight, named Balian d'lbelin, an old warrior, who had been 
at the battle of Tiberias, returned to Saladin, and asked for 
th
 conditions back again which had at first been rejected. 
Saladin, pointing to his own banner already planted upon 
several parts of the battlements, answered, "It is too late; 
you surely see that the city is mine." " Very well, nlY lord," 
replied the knight: "we will ourseh'es destroy our city, and 
the mosque of Omar, and the stone of Jacob: and when it is 
nothing but a heap of ruins, we will sally forth with sword and 
fire in hand, and not one of us will go to Paradise without 
having sent ten l\1ussulmans to hel1." Saladin understood 
enthusiasm, and resp(-'cted it : 
nd tn h;lve had the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem connected \'lth his name would have caused 
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h:m deep displeasure. He therefore consented to the terms 
of capitulation demanded of him. The fighting-men were 
permitted to retreat to Tyre or Tripolis, the last cities of any 
importance, besides Antioch, in the power of the Christians; 
and the simple inhabitants of Jerusalem had their lives pre- 
served, and pennission given them to purchase their freedom 
on certain conditions; but, as Inany amongst them could not 
fÌnd the means, l\Ialek-Adhel, the sultan's brother, and Saladin 
bl1ns
lf paid the ranSOln of several thousands of captives. 
.:-\11 Christians, however, with the exception of Greeks and 
Syrians, had orders to leave J erusalen1 within four days. 'Vhen 
the day can1e, all the gates were closed, except that of David 
by which the people were to go forth; and Saladin, seated 
upon a throne, saw the Christians defile before him. First 
came the patriarch, followed by the clergy, carrying the sacred 
vessels, and the OrnalTIents of the church of the IIoly Sepul- 
chre. After hilTI came Sibylla, queen of Jerusalem, who had 
remained in the city, whilst her husband, Guy de Lusignan, 
had been a prisoner at Nablous since the battle of Tiberias. 
Saladin saluted her respectfully, and spoke to her kindly. 
He had too great a s.)ul to take pleasure in the humiliation 
of greatness. 
The news, spreading through Europe, caused amongst 
all classes there, high and low, a deep feeling of sorrow, an- 
ger, disquietude, and shame. Jerusalem was a very different 
thing from Edessa. The fall of the kingdom of j erusale'11 
meant the sepulchre of Jesus Christ faBen once more into 
the hands of the infidels, and, at the same time, the destruc
 
tion of what had been wrought by Christian Europe in the 
East, the loss of the only striking and permanent gage of her 
victories. Christian pride was as much wounded as Chris- 
tian piety. A new fact, lTIOreOVer, was conspicuous in this 
series of reverses and in the accounts received of thelTI ; 
after all its defeats and in the midst of its discord, Islamry 
had found a chieftain and a hero. Saladin was one of those 
strange and superior beings who, by their qualities and by 
their very def
cts, ll1ake a strong ilnpression upon the iInagi. 
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nations of men, whether friends or foes. IIis Mussuln1an 
fanaticisl11 was quite as 11l1p:Lssioned as the Christian fanati- 
ClSlll of the must ardent crusaders. When he,. heard that 
ReO"lnald of Châtillon, lord of Karac, on the confines of Pal- 
o 
estine and Arabia, h
d all but succeeded in an attempt to go 
and pillage the Caaba and the tomb of l\lahomet, he wrote to 
hIS brother Malek-Adhel, at that time governor of Egypt, H Tl1e 
Infidels have violated the hOlue and the cradle of Islall1Ísm j 
they have profaned our sanctuary. Did we not prevent a 
like insult (which God forbid!) we should render ourselves 
guilty in the eyes of God and the eyes of men. Purge \ve, 
the
.efore, our land froln these lnen who dishonour it; purge 
\ve the very air from the air they breathe." fIe commanded 
that all the Christians who could possibly be captured on this 
occasion shouhl be put to death; and Inany were taken to 
11ecca, where the l\iussuhn:1n pilgrims in1lllolated them in- 
stead of the sheep and latllbs they were accus tomed to sac. 
rifice. '[he expulsion of the Christians from Palestine was 
Saladin's great idea and unwavenng passion; and he se\"ere- 
Iy chid the l\Iussuhnans for their softheartedness in the strug- 
gle. "Behold these Christians," he wrote to the Khalif of 
Bagdad, "how they come crowding in! How eillulously they 
press on! They are continually receiving fresh reinforce- 
Inents more numerous than the waves of the sea, and to us 
l1)()re bitter than its brackish waters. 'Vhere one dies by 
land, a thousand come by sea. . . . . The crop is more 
abundant than the harvest; the tree puts forth more branches 
than the axe can lop off. It is true that great numbers have 
already perished, insomuch that the edge of our swords is 
blunted; but our comrades are beginning to grow weary of 
so long a war. Haste we, therefore, to implore the help of 
the Lord " Nor needed he the excuse of passion in order 
to be cruel and sanguinary when he considered it would serve 
his cause; for human lives and deaths he had that barbaric 
indifference which Christianity alone has rooted out from the 
communities of men, whilst it has remained fau1iIiar to the 
1Iussulman. V\'hen he fouud hilU:;clf, either during or after 
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a battle, confronted by enemies w110m he reall y dreaded, 
such as the Hospitallers of St. J Ohl1 of Jerusalem or the 
1"'emplars, he had them Inassacred, and sometimes ga\'e thcJl1 
their death- blow hin1self, with cool satisfaction. But, apart 
from open war and the hatred inspired by passion or cold cal- 
culation, he was moderate and generous, gentle towards the van- 
quished and the weak, just and compassionate towards his 

ubjects, faithful to his engagements, and capable of feeling 
sympathetic adlniration for men, e\'en his enC'lnies, in \\"h0111 
he recognized superior qualities, cou
-age, loyalty, and loftiness 
úf Inind. For Christian knigl:thood, its precepts and the noble 
character it stamped upon its professors,he felt so much respect 
and eyen inclination that the wish of his heart, it is said, was to 
receive the title of knight, and that he did. in fact, receive it 
with the approval of Richard Cæur de Lion. By reason of 
all these facts and on all these grounds he acquired even 
amO!lgst the Chri3tians, that popularity which attaches itself 
to greatness justified by personal deeds and living proofs, in 
spite of the fear and even the hatred inspired thereby. Chris- 
tian Europe saw in hiln the able and potent chief of 1iussul- 
man Asia and, whilst detesting, admired him. 
After the capture of J erusalen1 by Saladin, the Christians 
of the East, in their àistress sent to the \Vest their most elo- 
quent prelate and gravest historian \Villialn, archbishop of 
Tyre, who fifteen years before, in the reign of Baldwin IV., 
had been Chancellor of the kingdom of Jerusalem. He. ac- 
companied by a legate of Pope Gregory VII!., scoured Italy, 
France, and Germany, recounting everywhere th.e miseries of 
the Holy Land, and imploring the aid of all Christian princes 
and peoples, whatever might be their own position of affairs 
and their own quarrels in Europe. At a parliament assem- 
bled at Gisors, on the 21St of January, 1188. and at a diet 
convoked at Mayence on the 27th of 1Iarch following. he 
so powerfully affected the knighthood of France, England, and 
Germany, that the three sovereigns of these three States, 
Philip Augustus, Richard Cæur de Lion, and Frederick B
r- 
barossa, engaged with acclaInation in a new crusade. They 
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were princes of very different ages and degrees of merit, but 
all three distinguished for their personal qualities as well as 
their puissance. Frederick Barbarossa was sixty-seven, and 
for the last thirty-six years had been leading, in Germany 
and Italy, as statesman and soldier, a very active and 
stormy existence. Richard Cæur de Lion was thirty-one, 
and had but just ascended the throne where he was to 
shine as the most valiant and adventurous of knights 
rather than as a king. Philip Augustus, though only twenty- 
three, had already shown signs, beneath the vivacious sallies 
of youth, of the reflective and steady ability characteristic 
of riper age. Of these three sovereigns, the eldest, Freder- 
ick Barbarossa, was first ready to plunge mnongst the perils 
of the crusade. Starting from Ratisbon about Christmas, 
1189, with an arn1Y of 150,000 men, he traversed the Greek 
empire and Asia Minor, defeated the Sultan of Iconill1n, 
passed the first defiles of Taurus, and seemed to be approach- 
ing the object of his voyage when, on the loth of June. I J90, 
having arrived at the borders of the Selef, a slnall river 
which throws itself into the I\lediterranean close to Seleucia, 
he detennined to cross it by fording, was seized with a chill 
and, according to some, drowned before his people's eyes, but, 
according to others, carried dying to Seleucia, where he ex- 
pired. His young son Conrad, duke of Suabia, was not 
equ
l to taking the cOlnmand of such an army ; and it broke:: 
up. 
The majority of the German princes returned to Europe: 
and "there remained beneath the bapner of Christ only a 
weak band of warriors faithful to their vow, a boy-chief. and 
a bier. When the crusaders of the other nations, assembled 
before St. Jean d' Acre, saw the remnant of that grand Ger- 
man army arrive, not a soul could restrain his tears. Three 
thousand men, an but stark naked, and harassed to death, 
marched sorrowfully along, with the dried bones of their em- 
peror carried in a coffin. For, in the twelfth century, the art 
of emlx'!lming the dead was unknown. Barbarossa, before 
leaving Europe, b::Hl asked that, if he should die in the cru. 
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sade, he Inight be buried in the church of the Resurrection 
at Jerusalem; hut this wish could not be accomplished, as 
the Christians did not recover the Holy City, and the mortal 
remains of the emperor were carried, as some say, to Tyre, 
and
 as others, to Antioch, where his tomb has not been 
discovered." (Hisloire de la Lulie des Paþes et des Empereurs 
tie la .J.lfaisoll de Souabe, by 1\1. de Cherrier, Member of the 
Institute, t. i., p. 222.) 
Frederick Darbarossa was already dead in Asia l\-finor, and 
the German army was already broken up, when, on the 24th 
of June, 1190, Philip .Augustus, went and took the oriflanlme 
at 51. Denis, on his way to Vezetai, where he had appointed 
to meet Richard, and whence the two kings, in fact, set out, 
on the 4th of July, to embark with their troops, Philip at 
Genoa, and Richard at ß,Iarseilles. They had agreed to touch 
nowhere until they reached Sicily, where Philip was the first 
to arrive, on the 16th of September; and Richard was eight 
dJ.Ys later. But, instead of simply touching, they passed at 
l\'Iessina all the autumn of 1190, and all the winter of 1190- 
91, no longer seeming to think of any thing but quarrelling 
and amusing themselves. N or were grounds for quarrel or 
opportunities for alnusements to seek. Richard, in spite of 
his promise, was unwilling- to marry the Princess Alice, Philip's 
sister; and Philip, after lively discussion, would not agree to 
give him back his word, save" in consideration of a sum cf 
10,000 silver Inarks, whereof he shall pay us 3000 at the feast 
of All Saints, and year by year in succession, at this same 
feast." Some of their amusements wpre not more refined 
than their family arrangements, and ruffianly contests and 
violent enlnities sprang up amidst the feasts and the games 
in which kings and knights nearly every evening indulged in 
the plains round about l\lessina. One day there came 

l1nongst the crusaders thus assembled a peasant dridng an 
ass, laden with those long and strong reeds known by the 
name of canes. English and French, with Richard at their 
head, bought them of him; and, mounting on horseback, ran 
tilt a
 one another, armed with these reeds by W:lY of lances. 
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Richard found himself opposite to a French knight, named 
\Villiat11 des Barres, of whose strength and valour he had 
already, not without displeasure, had experience in Normandy. 
The two champions met with so rude a shock that their reeds 
broke, and the king's cloak was torn. Richard, in pique, 
urged his horse violently against the French knight, in order 
to make him lose his stirrups; but William kept a firm seat, 
whilst the king fell under his horse, which came down in his 
impetuosity. Richard, more and more exasperated, had 
another horse brought and charged a second time, but with 
no more success, the Î1nmovable knight. One of Richard's 
favorites, the Earl of Leicester, would have taken his place, 
and avenged his lord j but " Let be, Robert," said the king: 
" it is a matter between him and me," and he once more 
attacked Willian1 des Barres, and once more to no purpose. 
" Fly from my sight," cried he to the knight, "and take care 
never to appear again; for I will be ever a mortal foe to thee, 
to thee and thine." William des Barres, somewhat discon1fit.. 
ed, went in search of the King of France, to put himsP.lf under 
his protection. Philip, accordingly paid a visit to Richard, 
who merely said, "I'll not hear a word." It needed nothing 
less than the prayers of the bishops, and even, it is said, a 
threat of excommunication, to induce Richard to grant 
\Villiam des Barres the king's þeace during the time of pH.. 
grimage. 
Such a comrade was assuredly very inconvenient, and 
might be under difficult circumstances very dangerous. Philip, 
without being susceptible or quarrelsome, was naturally inde- 
pendent, and disposed to act, on every occasion, according 
t.o his own ideas. He resolved, not to break with Richard, 
but to divide their commands, and separate their fortunes. 
On the approach of spring, 119 I., he announced to him that 
the time had arrived for continuing their pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, and that, as f{lr himself, he was quite ready, 
to set out. "I am not ready," said Richard; " and I cannot 
depart before the middle of August." Philip, after some 
discussion, set out alone, wÏth nis army, on the 30th of 
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1Iarch, and on the 14th of April arrived before St. Jean 
d' Acre. This important place, of which Saladin had made 
hiInself master nearly four years before, was being besieged 
by the last King of Jerusalem, Guy de Lusignan, at the 
head of the Christians of Palestine, and by a multitude of 
crusaders, Genoese, Danish, Flemish, and German, who had 
flocked freely to the enterprise. A strong and valiant I\Ír=s- 
Bulman garrison was defending St. Jean d' Acre. Saladin 
manæuvred incessantly for its relief, and several battles 
had already been fought beneath the wa] Is. \Yhen the 
King of France arrived, "he wa
 received by the Chri
tians 
besieging," say the chronicles of S1. Denis, "with supreme 
joy, as if he were an angel come down from heaven." 
IJhilip set vigorously to work to push on the siege; but, at his 
departure he had promised Richard not to deJi\'er the grand 
assault until they had formed a j unction before the place with 
all their forces. Richard, who had set out from 1Iessina 
at the beginning of May, though he had said that he would 
not be ready till August" lingered again on the way to reduce 
the island of Cyprus, ahd to celebrate there his marriage 
with Berengaria of Navarre, in lieu of Alice of F!-
nce. At 
last he arrived, on the 7th of June, before St. Jean d' Acre; 
and several assaults in succession \yere n1ade on the place with 
equal determination on the part of the besiegt.rs and the 
besieged. "The tumultuous waves of the Franks," says an 
Arab historian," rolled towards the walls of the city with 
the rapidity of a torrent; and they climued the half-ruined 
battlements as wild goats climb precipitous rocks, whibt the 
S.tracens threw thel11selves upon the besiegers like stones 
unloosed from the top of a mountain." At length, on the 13 th 
of July, 1191, in spite of the energetic resistance offered by 
tile garrison, which defended itself "as a lion defends his 
biood-stained den," S1. Jean d' Acre surrendered. The terms 
of capitulation stated that 200,000 pieces of gold should be 
p.Ücl to the chiefs of the Christian army; that J.600 prisoners 
and the wood of the true cross should be given up to theln j 
and that the garrison as well as all the people of the town 
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should remain in the conquerors' power, pending full execu- 
tion of the treaty. 
'Vhilst the siege was stiII going on, the discord between 
the Kings of France and England was increasing in animosity 
and venom. The conquest of Cyprus had become a new 
subject of dispute. vVhen the French were most eager for 
the assault, King Richard remained in his tent; and so the 
besieged had scarcely ever to repulse more than one or other 
of the kings and armies at a time. Saladin, it is said, 
showed Richard particular attention, sending hin1 grapes and 
pears from Damascus; and Philip conceived some mistrust 
of these relations. In canlp the COInlnon talk, combined with 
anxious curiosity, was, that Philip was jealous of Richard's 
warlike popularity, and Richard was jealous of the power and 
political weight of the King of France. 
'Vhen St. Jean d' Acre had been taken, the judicious 
Philip, in view of what it had cost the Christians of East 
and 'Vest in time and blood to recover this single town, con- 
sidered that a fresh and complete conquest of Palestine and 
Syria, which was absolutely necessary for are-establishment 
of the kingdom of Jerusalem, was impossible: he had dis- 
charged what he owed to the crusade; and the course now 
permitted and prescribed to hiln was to give his attention to 
France. The news he received from home was not encour- 
aging; his son Louis, hardly four years old, had been danger- 
ously ill; and he hil11self fell ill élnd relnained son1e days in 
bed, in the midst of the town he had just conquered. His 
enemies called his illness in question, for already there was a 
rumour abroad that he had an idea of giving up the crusade 
and returning to France; but the details given by contemporary 
chroniclers about the effects of his illness scarcely permit it 
to be regarded as a sham. "Violent sweats," they say, 
"committed such havoc with his bones and all his members, 
that the nails fell froln his fingers and the hair from his 
head, insomuch that it was believed, and indeed the rumour 
is not yet dispelled, that he had taken a deadly poison." 
There was nothing strange in Philip's illness, after all his 
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fatigues, in such a country and such a season; Saladin, too, 
was ill at the saine time, and more than once unable to take 
part with his troops in their engagelnents. But, however 
that may be, a contemporary English chronicler, Benedict, 
abbot of Peterborol1gh, relates that, on the 22nd of July, 
119 1 , whilst King Richard was playing chess with the Earl 
of Gloucester, the Bishop of Beauva:s, the Duke of Burgundy, 
and two knights of consideration, presented thelnselves be- 
fore him on behalf of the King of France. "They were 
dissolved in tears," says he, " in such sort they could not utter 
a single word; and, seeing th
ln so moved, those present 
wept in their turn for pity's sake. ' 'Veep not,' said King 
Richard to them; 'I know what ye be come to ask; your 
lord, the King of France, desireth to go home again, and ye 
be COBle in his name to ask on his behalf Iny counsel and 
leave to get him gone.' 'It is true, sir; you know all,' an- 
swered the messengers;' our king sayeth, that If he depart 
not speedily frOlll this land, he will surely die.' 'It will be 
for hÍ1n and for the kingdom of France,' replied King Rich- 
ard, 'eternal shmne, if he go home without fulfilling the work 
for the which he came. and he shaH not go hence by my ad- 
vice; but if he must die or return hOlne, let hiln do what he 
will and what may appear to him expedient for him, for him 
and his.'" The source frOln which this story comes and the 
tone of it are enough to take froln it all authority; for it is 
the custom of monastic chroniclers i.O attribute to political or 
n1Ïlitary characters emotions and demonstrations alien to 
their position and their times. Philip Augustus, moreover, 
was one of the most decided, most insensible to any other in- 
nuence but that of his own mind, and most disregardful of 
his enemies' bitter speeches, of all the kings in French lus- 
tory. He returned to France after the capture of St. Jean 
d' J\cre, because he considered the ultimate success of the 
crusade impossible and his return necessary for the interests 
of France and for his own. He was right in thus thinking 
and acting; and King Richard, when insultingly reproaching 
him for it, did not foresee that a yeJ.r later he \vould himself 
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be doing the same thing, and would gi\'e up the crusade with. 
out having obtained any thing more for Christendom, excep
 
fresh reverses. 
On the 31st of July, 1191, Philip, leaving with the army 
of the crusaders 10,000 foot and 500 knights, under the com- 
mand of Duke Hugh of Burgundy, who had orders to obey 
King Richard, set sail for France; and a few days after 
Christlnas in the same year, lande
 in his kingdom, and 
forthwith resumed, at Fontainebleau according to some, and 
at Paris according to others, the regular direction of his 
government. We shall see before long with what intelligent 
energy and with what success he developed and consolidated 
the territorial greatness of France and the influence of the 
kingship, to her security in Europe and her prosperity at 
home. 
From the 1st of August, 1191, to the 9th of October, 
1192, King Richard remained alone in the East as chief of 
the crusade and defender of Christcnd01n. I-Ie pertains, 
during thJ t period, to the history of England and no longer 
to that of France. \Ve will, however, recall a few facts to 
show how fruitless, for the cause of Christendom in the East, 
was the prolongation of his stay, and what strange deeds. at 
one titne of savage barbarism aDd at another of mad pride or 
fantastic knight-errantry, were united in him with noble in
 
stincts and the most heroic courage. On the 20th of .August, 
119 I, five weeks after the surrender of St. J can d' Acre, he 
found that Saladin was not fulfilling with sufficient prompti- 
tude the conditions of capitulation, and, to bring hilll up to 
time, he ordered the decapitation, before the walls of the place, 
of. according to some, 2500, and, acording to others, 5 000 
Mussulman prisoners remaining- in his hands. The only 
effect of this massacre was that durin
 Richard's first cam- 
paign after Philip's departure for France, Saladin put to the 
sword an the Christians taken in battle or caught straggling, 
and ordered their bodies to be left without burial, as those of 
the garrison of St. Jean d' Acre had been. Some months 
afterwards Richard conceived the idea of putting an end to 
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the stru 66 1e between Christendom and Islamry, which he was 
not succeeding in term
nating by war, by a marriage. He 
had a sister, Joan of England, widow of William II., king of 
Sicily; and Saladin had a brother, 1\Ialek-Adhel, a valiant 
warrior, respected by the Christians. Richard had proposals 
Inade to Saladin to unite them in marriage and set them to 
reIgn together over the Christians and l\1ussulmans in the 
kingdom of J erusalen1. The only result of the negotiation 
was to give Saladin time for repairing the fortification of 
Jerusalem and to bring down upon King Richard and his 
sister, on the part of the Christian bishops, the fiercest 
threats of the fulminations of the Church. \Vith the excep- 
tion" of this ridiculous incident, Richard's life, during the 
whole course of this year, was nothing but a series of great 
or small battles, desperately contested, against Saladin. 
\Vhcn Richard had obtained a success, he pursued it in a 
hau
hty, passionate spirit; when he suffered a check, he of- 
fered Saladin peace, but always on condition of surrendering 
Jerusalem to the Christians, and Saladin always answered, 
" Jerusalem never was yours, and we may not without sin 
give it up to you; for it is the place where the mysteries cf 
our religion were accomplished, é.lnd the last one of my saldiers 
will perish before the l\lussulm
ns renounce conquests n1ade 
In the name of l\1ahOlnet." Twice Richard and his army 
drew near Jerusalem, "without his daring to look upon it, he 
said, since he was not in a condition to take it." At last, in 
the summer of I 192, the two armies and the two chiefs began 
to be weary of a war without result. A great one, however, 
for Salaclin and the l\f ussulmans was the departure of Rich- 
ard anJ the crusaders. Being unable to agree about condi 
tions for a definitive peace, they contented themselves) on 
both sIdes, with a truce for three years and eight months, 
leaving Jerusalein In possession of the 1IusslJhnans, but open 
for worship to the Christians, in whose hands remained, at 
the same time, the towns they were in occupation of on the 
maritime coast, froin Jaffa to Tyre. This truce, which was 
called peace, having received Ù1e signature of all the Chris. 
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tian and Mussulman princes, was celebrated by gQIas, and 
tournaments, at which Christians and lVlussulmans seeined 
for a moment to have forgotten their hate; and, on the 9 th 
of October, 1192, Richard embarked at St. Jean d' Acre to go 
and run other risks. 
Thus ended the third crusade, undertaken by the three 
greatest sovereigns and the three greatest armies of Christian 
Europe and with the loudly proclaimed object of retaking 
Jerusalem froin the infidels and re-establishing a king o\'er 
the sepulchre of Jesus Christ. The Emperor Frederick Bar- 
barossa perished in it before he had trodden the soil of 
Palestine. King Philip Augustus retired from it voluntarily, 

o soon as experience had foreshadowed to him the in1pos- 
:sibility of success. King Richard abandoned it perforce, 
after having exhausted upon it his heroism and his knightly 
pride. The three armies, at the moment of departure from 
Europe, amounted, according to the historians of the time, to 
500,000 or 600,000 men, of whom scarcely 100,000 returned j 
and the only result of the third crusade was to leave as head 
over all the most beautiful provinces of 1vlussulman Asia and 
Africa, Saladin, the most illustrious and most able chieftain, 
in war and in politics, that Islamry had produced since 
Mahomet. 
From the end of the twelfth to the middle of the thirteenth 
century, between the crusade of Philip Augustus and that of 
Saint Louis, it is usual to count three crusades, over which 
we will not linger. Two of these crusades, one, from 1195 to 
1198, under Henry VI., emperor of Gennany, and the other, 
from 1216 to 1240, under the Emperor Frederick II. and 
Andrew 11., king of Hungary, are unconnected with France 
and almost exclusively German, or, in origin and range, con- 
fined to Eastern Europe. They led, in Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt, to wars, negotiations, and manifold complications; 
Jerusalem fell once more, for a while, into the hands of the 
Christians; and there, on the 18th of March, 1229, in the 
church of the Resurrection, the Emperor Frederick J1., at 
that time excommunicated by Pope Gregory IX., placed with 
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his own hands the royal crown upon his head. nut these 
events, confused, disconnected and short-lived as they \1:erc, 
did not produce in the 'Vest, and especially i
 FrJnce, any 
considerable reverberation, and did not exercise upon the 
relative situations of Europe and Asia, of Christendom and 
Islan1ry, any really historical influence. In people's lives 
and in the affairs of the world there are many movenlents of 
no significance and 1l10re cry than wool; and those facts only 
which have had some weight and some duration are here to 
be noted for study and com prehension. T'he event which 
has been called the fifth crusade was not wanting, so far, in 
real importance, and it would have to be described here, if it 
had been really a crusade; but it does not deserve the name. 
1'he crusades were a very different thing from wars and con- 
quests; their real and peculiar characteristic was that they 
should be struggles between Christianity and Islamism, be- 
tween the fruitful civilization of Europe and the barbarisn1 
and stagnation of Asia. Therein consists their origina1ity 
and their granùeur. It was cert2.inly on this undërstanding 
and with this view that Pope Innocent III., one of the great- 
est n1en of the thirteenth century, seconded with all his might 
the movement which was at that time springing up again in 
favour of a fresh crusade, and which brought about, in 1202, 
an alliance between a great nUInber of þowerfullords, French, 
Flemish, and Italian, and the republic of Venice. for the PUï- 
pose of recovering J erusalenl from the infidels. But frmH 
the very first, the ambition, the opportunities, and the pri\'ate 
interests of the Venetians, cOlnbined with a recollection of 
th
 perfidy displayed by the Greek emperors, diverted the 
new crusaders from the design they had proclaimed. \Yh(
 t 
Bohemond, during the first crusade, had proposed to God- 
frey de Bouillon, and what the Bishop of Langres, during the 
second, had suggested to T .ouis the Young, namely, the cap- 
ture of Constantinople for the sake of ensuring that of J eru- 
salem, the first crusaders of the thirteenth century were led 
by bias, greed, anger, and spite to take in hand and aCCOll1- 
plish; they conquered Constantinople, and, havin
 once 
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n1J.de t
)at conquest, they troubled themselYës no n
ore l.b01111 
J crusJ.lcm. Founded, l\Iay 16th, 1204-, ia the person of Bald. 
win IX., count of Flanders, the Latin empire of the Eag 
existed for seventy years, in the teeth of many a storm, onl
 
to fall once more, in 1273, into the hands of the Greek Ct'.' 
perors, overthrown in 1453 by the Turks, who are stil J J., 
p0ssesslon. 
One circumstance, connected rather with literature ..'lan 
politics, gives Frenchmen a particular interest in th:" con- 
quest of the Greek empire by the Latin Christian
 1 lor it 
was a Frenchman, Geoffrey de Villehardouin, sen::"A
hal of 
rrheobald III., count of Chan1pagne, who, after Þ...nng been 
one of the chief acto:s in it, w:-ote the history of it; aad his 
work, strictly historical as to facts, and admiral::.; epic in de- 
scription of character and wannth of colourir l
 
s one of the 
earliest and finest 1110nUments of French lite, .('(ure. 
But to return to the real crusades. 
At the beginning of the thirteenth Lentury, whilst the 
enterprises which were still c3.11ed crJ3
des were becoming 
more and 1110re degenerate in char
(..tèr and potency, there 
was born in France, on the 25th ,.A 11.pril, 1215, not mer
Iy 
the prince, but the man who was t,) I)I
 the ITIOst worthy repres- 
entative and the IllOst devoted :;!?ve of that religious and 
1110ral passion which had insz:.ir-rd the crusades. Louis IX., 
though born to the purple, á pov,rerful king, a valiant warrior, a 
splendid knight, and an objf'ct of reverence to aU those who at 
a distance observed his Jif
, and of affection to all those who 
approached his person, Vla
 neither biassed nor intoxicated by 
any such human glories and delights; neither in his thoughts 
nor in his conduct did they ever occupy the foren10st place j 
before all and above all he wished to be, and was indeed, a 
Christian, a true Christian, guided and governed by the idea 
and the resolve of defending the Christian faith and fulfilling 
thc Christian law. Had he been born in the n10st lowly condi- 
tion, as the world holds, or, as religion, the most commandiI)g,: 
had he been obscure, needy, a priest, a ITIonk, or a hermit, he 
could not have been Inore constantly and more zealously filled 
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whh the desire of living as a faithful servant of Jesus Christ, 
and of ensuring, by pious obedience to God here, the salvation 
of his soul hereafter. This is the peculiar and ori 6 inal char- 
acteristic of St. Louis, and a fact rare and probably unique in 
the history of kings. (lIe was canonized on the 11th of August, 
1297 ; and during twenty-four years nine successive popes had 
prosecuted the customary inquiries as to his faith and life.) 
It is said that the Christian enthusiasm of St. Louis had 
its source in the strict education he received from Queen 
Blanche, his mother. That is overstepping the lin1its of that 
education and of her influence. Queen Blanche, though a 
firm believer and steadfastly pious, was a stranger to enthusi- 
aSl1l, and too discreet and too politic to n1ake it the dominating 
principle of her son's life any Inore than of her own. The 
truth of the matter is that, by her watchfulness and her exacti- 
tude in morals she helped to impress upon her son the great 
Christian lesson of hatred for sin and habitual concern fot 
the eternal salvation of his soul. "Madaule used to say o_ 
rne," Louis was constantly repeating; "that if I were sick 
unto death, and could not be cured save by acting in such 
wise that I should sin mortalIy, she would let me die rather 
than that I should anger Iny Creator to my damnation." 
In the first years of his governnlent, when he had reached 
his majority, there was nothing to show that the idea of the 
crusade occupied Louis IX.'s mind; and it \"as only in 1239, 
when he was now four and twenty, that it showed itself vividly 
in him. Sonle of his principal vassals, the Counts of Chaln- 
pagne, Brittany, and l\1âcon had raised an army of crusaders, 
a:1(1 were getting rcady to start for Palestine; and the king 
'.'-as not contented with giving thenl encouragen1ent, but" he 
: sired that Amaury de 1vlontfort, his constable, should, in 
h
s name, serve Jesus Christ in this ..var; and for that reason 
he gave hiln arms and assigned to him per day a sum of 
money for which Amaury thanked him on his knees, that is, 
did him homage, according to the usage of those times. 
And the crusaders were mighty pleased to have this lord 
with them." 
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Five years afterwards, at the close of 1244 Louis feU 
set
\J .lsly ill at Pontoise; the alarm and sorrow in the king- 
dom 
ere exlremc; the king hilnself believed that his last 
hour \\ ;tS come; and he had all his household Sl!nìmoned 
, 
thankt J them for their kind attentions, recommended them 
to be g\)IJJ servants of God, " and did all that a good Chris- 
tian ou
n\ 
o do. His mother, his wif
, his brothers, and all 
who Wtre ,1.0.Jut hilll kept continually praying for hiln; his 
n10ther, bey\')nd all others, adding to her p
:::'Jers great austeri- 
ties." Once he appeared n10tionless and breathless; and he 
was supposeu to be dead. "One of the dames WI10 werc. 
tending him/" says J oinville, " would have drawn the sheet 
over hi9 face, 
jying that he was dead; but another dame, 
who was on th.; other side of the bed would not suffer it, say- 
ing that there -Nas slilllife in his body. When the king heard 
the dispute b
t\Veen these 
\':o daInes, our Lord wrought in 
hin1 : he begê.11 to sigh, stretched his arn1S ancllegs, and said 
in a hollow \-ùice, as if he had come forth from the tomb: 
, He by Goe s grace hath visited me, He who cometh fron1 
on high, a.
:.d hath recalled me from amongst the dead! 
Scarcely had he recovered his senses and speech, when he 
sent for 'W'ïlliam of .A..uvergne, Bishop of Paris, together with 
Peter ó.
 Cuisy, bishop of Meaux, in whose diocese he hap- 
pened to be, and requested theIn' to place upon his shoulder 
the cross of the voyage over the sea.' The two bishops 
tried to di \rert hiln from this idea; and the two queens, 
Blanche and l\farguerite, conjured hinl on thcir knees to wait 
till he was well, and after that he might do as he pleased. 
lie insisted, declaring that he would take no nourishment 
till he had recei\red the cross. At last the Bishop of Paris 
yieldp.d, and gave hiln a cross. The king received it ,\'ith 
transport, kissing it, and placing it right gently upon his 
breast." "\Vhen the queen, his mother, knew that he had 
taken the cross," says J oinville, " she made as great mourn- 
ing as if she had seen hÍ1n dead." 
Still more than three years rolled by before Louis fulfilled 
the engagement which he had thus entered into, with himself 
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alone, one might say, and against the wish of nearly every 
body about him. The crusades, although they still remained 
an object of religious and knightly aspiration, were from the 
political point of view decried; and, without daring to say so, 
many Inen of weight, lay or ecclesiastical, had no desire to 
take part in them. Under the influence of this public feeling 
tiinidlyexhibited but seriously cherished, Louis continued, for 
three years, to apply himself to the interior concerns of his 
kingdOln and to his relations with the European powers, as if 
he had no other idea. There was a mOlnent when his wisest 
counsellors and the queen his mother conceived a hope of in- 
ducing him to give up his purpose. " My lord king," said one 
day that saIne Bishop of Paris, who, in the crisis of his ill- 
ness, had given way to his wishes, "bethink you that, when 
you received the cross, when you suddenly and without reflec- 
tion made this awful vow, you were weak and, sooth to say, 
of a wandering mind, and that took away from your words 
the weight of verity and authority. Our lord the Pope, \vho 
knoweth the necessities of your kingdom and your weakness 
of body, will gladly grant unto you a dispensation. La! ,ve 
have the puissance of the schismatic Emperor Frederick, the 
snares of the wealthy King of the English, the treasons bllt 
lately stopped of the Poitevines, and the subtle wranglings of 
the .A.lbigensians to fear; Gennany is disturbed; Italy hath 
no rest; the Holy L3.nd is hard of access; you will not easily 
penetrate thither, and behind you wiII be left the implacable 
hatred between the Pope and Frederick. To whOtn will you 
leave us, cVèry one of us, in our feebleness and desolation? " 
Queen Blanche appealed to other considerations, the good 
counsels she had always gÍ\-en her son, and the pleasure God 
took in seeing a son giving heed to and believing his nlother ; 
and to hers she promised that, if he would remain, the Holy 
Land should not suffer, and that lnore troops should be sent 
thither than he could lead thither hilnself. The king listened 
áttentivelr and with deep emotion. "You say," he answered. 
" that I was not in possession of my sense,,; when I took the 
cross. \VclI, as you wish it, I la) it asiùe, I give it back to you;" 
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and raising his hand to his shoulder, he undid the cross upon it, 
sayi ng, " Here it is, my lord bishop; I restore to you the cross 
I had put on." All present congratulated themselves; but the 
king, with a sudden change of look and intention, said to 
them, " :iY1y friends, now, assuredly, I lack not sense and rea- 
son: I am neither weak nor wandering of mind; and I de- 
Inand my cross back again. He who knoweth all things 
knoweth that until it is replaced upon my shoulder, no food 
shall enter my lips." At these words all present declared 
that herein was the finger of God, and none dared to raise, in 
opposition to the king's saying, any objection. 
In June, 1248, Louis, after having received at St. Denis, 
together with the oriflamme, the scrip and staff of a pilgrim, 
took leave, at Corbeil or Cluny, of his mother, Queen 
Blanche, wholn he left regent dUI ing his absence, with the 
fullest powers. "1\lost sweet fair son," said she, embracing 
hiln, " fair tender son, I shall never see YOll 1110re; full well 
my heart assures Ine." He took with hin1 Queen l\'larguerite 
of Provence, his wife, who haa declared that she would never 
p:ut fron1 him. On arriving in the early part of August at 
Aigues-Mortes, he found assen1bled there a fleet of thirty-eight 
vessels with a certain nUlnber of transport-ships which he had 
hired from the republic of Genoa; and they were to convey to 
the east the troops and personal retinue of the king hilnself. 
rrhe number of these vessels proves that Louis was far frOln 
bringing one of those vast armies with which the first cru- 
sades had been familiar; it even appears that he had been 
careful to get rid of such mobs, for, before embarking, he 
sent away nearly ten thousand bowmen, Genoese, Venetian, 
Pisan, and even French, whom he had at first engaged and of 
wholn, after inspection, he desired nothing further. The 
sixth crusade was the personal achievement of St. Louis. not 
the offspring of a popular movement, and he carried it out 
with a picked army, furnished by the feud al chivalry and by 
the religious and military orders dedicated to the service of 
the Holy Land. 
The Isle of Cyprus was the trysting-place appointed for all the 
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forces of the expedition. Louis arrived there on the 12th of 
September, 1248, and reckoned upon remaining there only a 
few days; for it was Eygpt that he was in a hurry to reach. The 
Christian world was at that time of opinion that, to deliver 
the Holy Lanel, it was necessary first of all to strike a blow at 
Islan1Ïsm in Egypt, wherein its chief strength resided. But 
scarcely had the crusaders formed a junction in Cyprus, when 
the vices of the expedition and the weaknesses of its chief 
began to be Inanifest. Louis, unshakable in his religious zeal, 
was wanting in clear ideas and fixed resolves as to the carry- 
ing out of his design; he inspired his associates with sYlnpathy 
rather than exercised authority over them, and he Inade him- 
self admired without making himself obeyed. He did not suc- 
ceed in winning a Ina jority in the council of chiefs o\'er to his 
opinion as to the nec
ssity for a speedy departure for Egypt; 
it was decided to pass the winter in Cyprus, and, during this 
leisurely halt of seven months, the improvidence of the crusad- 
".2rs, their ignorance of the places, people
 and facts amidst 
\Vhich they were about to launch themselves, their head strong 
rashness, their stormy rivaLries, and their 1110ral and lnilitary 
irregularities aggravated the diffi
ltlties of the enterpris
 great 
as they already were. Louis passed his tinle in interfering 
'between them, in hushing up their quarrels, in upbraiding thenl 
tor their licentiousness, and in reconciling the Tenlplars and 
Hospitallers. His kindness was injurious to his power; he lent 
too ready an ear to the wishes or complaints of his comrades, 
and slnall nlatters took up his thoughts and his time ahnost as 
nluch as great. At last a start was Inade from Cyprus in l\Tay. 
12 49, and, in spite of violent gales of wind which dispersed a 
large nUlnber of vessels, they arrived on the 4th of June before 
Damietta. The crusader-chiefs Inet on boal d the king-'s ship. the 
J1fountjoy,. and onc of those present, Guy, a knight in the tr;lin 
of the Count of Melun, in a letter to one of his friends a stu- 
dent at Paris, reports to hiln the king's address in the following 
terms: " l\Iy friends and lieges, we shall be in\'incible if we be 
insep
rable in brotherly lo\-c. I t was not without the ,,'ill of 
God that we arrived here so 

pecdily. Dc:;c'nd ,re upon this 
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land and occupy it in force. I am not the King of Fran('
. 
I anI not Holy Church. It is all ye who are King and I-Ioìy 
Church. I am but a man whose life will pass away as that o[ 
any other Inan whenever it shall please God. Any is..ll 
 
(ìf our expedition is to usward good; if we be conql1CITl.l 
we shall wing our way to heaven as l11artyrs ; and if we be COil- 
qli
rors, nIcn will celebrate the glory of the Lord; and that 
0f France and, what is more, that of Christendo111 will grow 
thereby. It were senseless to suppose that God, whoscl 
p:-ovidence is over every thing, raised me up for naught: I-Iè wiil 
see in us His own, His mighty causc. Fight we for Christ j 
it is Christ who will triumph in us, not for our own sake, hut 
for the honour and blessedness of His name." It was deter. 
nlined to disembark the next day. An army of Saracens lira.
J 
the shore. The galley which bore the oriflamme was one of 
the first to touch. When the king heard tell th:1t the b:lnììer 
of S1. Denis was on shore, he, in spite of the Pope's legate 
who was with him, would not leave it; he leapt into the sc
, 
which was up to his arm-pits, and went, shield on neck, heln! 
0:1 head, and lance in hand, and joined his people on thc sea- 
shore. When he came to land, and perceived the Saracens, 
he asked what folk they were, and it was told hinl that thcy 
were the Saracens; then he put his lance beneath his arm and 
hís shield in front of hirn and would have charged the Sara- 
cens, if his mighty men, who were with him. had suffered him." 
This, from his very first outset, \\'as Louis exactly, the most 
fervent of Christians and the most splendid of knights, much 
rather than a general and a king. 
Such he appeared at the moment of landing, and such he 
was during the whole duration and throughout all the Inci- 
dents of his canlpalgn in Egypt, from June 1249 to 1\1ay 
12 5 0 : ever admirable for his nloral greatness and knightiy 
valour, but without foresIght or consecutive plan as a leader, 
without efficiency as a cOJnmander In action, and ever 
decided or bIassed either by his own nlomentary impres- 
sions or the fancies of his cOlnradcs. He took D,ll1lletta 
without the ]C:lst <l1îfir:ulty. Tho 
,Iussull11ans, stricken with 
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surprise as much as terror, abandoned the place; and when 
Fakr- Eddin, the commandant of the Turks, caIne before the 
Sultan of Egypt, l\1alek-Saleh, who was ill and almost dying, 
"Couldst thou not have held out for at least an instant? ,. 
said the sultan. " \Vhat! not a single one of you got slain! " 
II::lving become masters of Dalnietta, St. Louis and the 
crl1s3.ders committed the same fault there as in the Isle of 
Cyprus: they halted there for an indefinite time. They were 
expecting fresh crusaders; and they spent the tilne of expec- 
tation in quarrelling over the partition of the booty taken ii.l 
the city. They made away with it, they wasted it blindly. 
"The barons," said J oinville, "took to giving grand banquets 
with an excess of lneats; and the people of the common 
sort took up with bad women." Louis saw and deplored 
these irregularities without being in a condition to stop theine 
At lenf;th, on the 20th of November, 1249, after I110re than 
fi\"e months' inactivity at Darnietta, the crusJ.ders put them- 
scl\'es once lnore in Inotion, with the determination of Inarch- 
ing upon Babylon, that outskirt of Cairo, now called O:d 
Cairo, which the greater part of them, in their ignorance, mis- 
took for the real Babylon, and \vhere they flattered themselves 
they would find ilnmense riches and avenge the olden suffer- 
ings of the I-Iebrew captives. The 
Iussuhnans had found tim
 
to recover from their first fright and to organize, at all points, 
a vigorous resistance. On the 8th of February, 1250, a battle 
took place twenty leagues from DaIuietta, at l\-Iansourah (!/'e 
ci!yof victor)) on the right bank of the Nile. The killb's 
brother, Robert, count of Artois, marched with the vangu
rd, 
and obtained an eady success; but William de Sonnac, granù 
n1aster of the Templars, and Vvïl1ianl Longsword, earl of Sali
- 
bury, lead.er of the English crusaders but lately arrived at 
Dmnietta, insisted upon his waiting for the king before push- 
ing the victory to the uttermost. Robert taxed them, iron- 
ically, with caution. .. Count Robert," said \Villiam Long- 
s\\"ord, "\Ve shall be presently where thou'lt not (b,re to COlne 
nigh the tail of rny horse." There came a message from the 
king ordering Ius brother to wait for hin1; but Roben Blade 
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no account of it. "I have already put the Saracens to flight," 
said he, " and I will wait for none to complete their defeat; " 
and he rushed forward into l\1ansourah. All those who had 
dissuaded him followed after; they found the Mussulmans 
numerous and perfectly rallied; in a few moments the count 
of Artois fell pierced with wounds, and n10re than 300 knights 
of his train, the same number of English together with thcir 
leader \i\Tilliam Longsword, and 280 Templars paid with their 
lives for the senseless ardour of the French prince. 
The king hurried up in all haste to the aid of his brother; 
but he had scarcely arrived, and as yet knew nothing of 
his brother's fate when he himself engaged so impetuously 
in the battle that he was on the point of being t
ken 
pri'Soner by six Saracens who had already seized the reins of 
his horse. He was defending hinlself vigorously with his sword 
when several of his knights came up with hilll and set hin1 free. 
Re asked one of theIn if he had any news of his brother; 
and the other answered, " Certainly I have news of him: for 
I am sure that he is now in Paradise." "Praised be Gad! " 
answered the king with a tear or two, and went on with his 
fighting. The battle-field was left that day to the crusaders; 
but they were not allowed to occupy it as conquerors, for 
three days afterwards, on the 11th of February, 1250, the 
caInp of St. Louis was assailed by clouds of Saracens, horse 
and foot, I\1amelukes and Bedouins. All surprise had van- 
ished ; the lVIussuhnans Ineasured at a glance the numbers of 
the Christians, and attacked them in full assurance of sec. 
cess, whatever heroislll they In.ight display; and the crusaders 
themselves indulged in no lllore self-illusion and thought only 
of defending themselves. Lack of provi
ions and sickness 
soon rendered defence almost as impossible as attack; every 
day saw the Christian camp n10re and more encumbered 
with the famine-stricken, the dying, and the dead; and the 
necessity for retre:tting became evident. Louis made to the 
Sultan Malek-Moaddam, an offer to evacuate Egypt and give 
up Damietta, proyided that the kingdolll of Jerusalem were 
restored to the Christians and the army permitted to accom. 
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p!ish its retreat without obstruction. The sultan, without 
a.:cepting or rejecting the proposition, asked '.y;hat guarantees 
would be given hilll for the surrender of D3.mietta. Louis 
offered as hostage one of his brothers, the Count of Anjou or 
the Count of Poitiers. " 'Ve must have the king himself,.' 
sai 1 thè l\Iussulm3.l1s. A unanimous cry of indign
ltion 
 rose 
alnongst the crusaders. " We would rather," said Geoffrey 
de Sargines, " that we had been an slain or taken prisoners 
by the Saracens than be reproached with having left our king 
in pawn." All negotiation was broken off; and on the 5th 
of April, 1250, the crusaders decided upon retreating. 
This was the nl05t deplorable scene of a deplorable 
drama; and, at the same time it was, for the king, an 
occasion for displ3.ying, in their n10st sublime and 1110st 
attractive traits, all tbe virtues of the Christian. \Yhilst sick- 
l1ess and f3.mine were devastating the camp, Louis m:1cle 
hirnself visitor, physician, and comforter; and Ilis presence 
and his words exercised upon the worst cases a searching 
influence. He had one day sent his chapLJ.in, 'Vilìiam de 
Chartres, to visit one of his household servants, a 1110clest 
man of some means, named Gaugdme, who was at the point 
of death. When the ch
plain was retiring, " I anl waiting for 
my lord our saintly king to come," said the dying nlan; ,: I 
will not depart this life until 1 have seen hin1 and spoken to 
him: and then I will die." The king came, and addressed 
to him the most affectionate words of consolation and when 
he had left him, and before he had re-entered hi::; t
at. he was 
told that Gaugelme had expired. \Vhen tbe 5 th of April, the 
day fixed for the retreat, had come, Louis himsclf W
lS iH :lnd 
much enfeebled. He was urged to go abo
rcl Ol1è of the 
vessels which were to descend the Nile, carrying the wounrl
d 
and the most suffering; but he refused absolutely, saying, ,. I 
don't separate from my people in the hour of danger." lIe 
remained on land, and whcn he had to move for\\'3.rd he 
fainted twice. \Vhen he CJJnc to himself he was among
t the 
13.st to leave the camp, got himself helped Oil to the back c
 a 
little Arab horse covered with silken housings, and n-'archt.'d 
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at a slo\v pace \\'ith the rear-guard. having beside him Geof.. 
frey de Sclrgines, who watched o\yer him, " and protected me 
against the Saracens," s3id Louis himself to J oinyille, " as a 
good servant protects his lord's tankard against the flies." 
Xeither the kin
's courage nor hi') servants' devotion were 
enough to ensure success c\yen to the retreat. At four 
L
agtles' distance frOll1 the camp it had just left, the rear-guard 
of the crusaders, harassed by clouds of SaraCèl1S, was obliged 
to halt. Louis could no longer keep on his horse. "He \Vas 
put up at a house," says J oin\,ille. .' and laid almost dead 
upon the lap of a tradeswoman from Paris; and it was be- 
lieved that he would not last till evening. u "''ith his consent, 
one of his lieges entered into parley with one of the l\Iussul- 
n1an chiefs; a truce was about to be concluded, and the :\Ius- 
sulman was taking off his ring from his finger as a pledge 
that he would observe it. "But during this," says Joinville, 
"there took place a great Inishap. ,A traitor of a sergean
 
whose name was ::\Llrcèl, began calling to our people, 'Sirs 
knights, surrender, for such is the king's cOlnn1and: cause 
not the king's death.' _-\11 thought that it was the king's 
cOl1lluand; and they ga\'e up their swords to the Saracens." 
B
ing forthwith declared prisoners, the king and all the rear- 
guard were remo\'ed to }Iansourah; the king by boat; and 
his two brothers, the Counts of .A.njou and Poitiers, and all 
the other crusaders, drawn up in a bo::1y and shackled, fol- 
lowed on foot on the rh-er-bank. 1'he ad\'ance-guard and all 
the rest of the army soon met the saIne fate. 
Ten thousand prisoners-this was all that remained of the 
crusade that had started eighteen months before from Aig-ues- 
::\Iortes, Nevertheless the lofty bearing and the piety of the 
king still inspired the 
r ussulmans with great respect. A 
negotiation was opened bet\\een him and the Sultan l\lalek- 

Ioaddam, who, haying previously freed him from his chains, 
had him treated with a certain magnificence. As the price 
of a truce and of his liberty Louis recehoed a demand for the 
immediate surrender of Damietta, a heavy ransom, and the 
restitution of se\'eral places which the Chri
tians still heid ;n 
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Fakstine. " I cannot dispose of those p1aces," said Louis, 
" for they do not bclcng to me; the princes and the Chris- 
tian Orders. in whose hands they are, can alone keep or sur- 
render them." The Sultan, in anger, threatened to have the 
king put to the torture or sent to the Grand Khalif of Bagdad, 
who would detain hinl in prison for the rest of his days. h I 
am your prisoner," said Louis, 
'you can do vìith me what 
you will." "You call yourself our pri5oner," said the 1Ius
 
suhnan negotiators, "and so, we believe, you are; but you 
treat us as if you had us in prison." The sultan perceived 
that he had to do with an indomitable spirit; and he did not 
insist 
ny longer upon more than the surrender of Damietta 
and on a ransom of 500,000 livres (that is, about 10,132.000 
francs, or 405.2801., of modern money, according to l\f. de 
\Vailly, supposing, as is probable, that livres of Tours are 
n1eant). " I will pay willingly 500,000 livres for the deliver- 
ance of my people," and I will give up Damietta for the de- 
liverance of my o\\"n person, for I mn r.ot a man who ought 
.:0 be bought and sold for Inoney." " By my faith," said the 
sultan, " the Frank is liberal not to have haggled about so 
large a stun. Go tell hin1 that I win give him 100,000 livres 
to help towards paying the ransom." The negotiation was 
concluded on this basis; and victors and ,'anquished quitted 
Mansourah and arrived, partIy by land and partly by the 
:Kile, within a few leagues of Damietta, the surrender of 
which was fixed for the ith of May. But five days pre,.iously 
a tragic event took place. Seyeral en1Ïrs of the 1Iamelukes 
suddenly entered Louis's tent. They had just slain the S..1 
tan 
lalek-l\foaddam aCTainst whom the,- had for some 
b J 
been conspiring. " Fear naught, sir," said they to the 1 
"this was to be; do what concerns you in respect of t1.L 
sti p ulated conditions and you shall be free." Of these f>mÌrs 
, J 
one, who had slain the sultan with his own hand, asked the 
king brusquely. "'Vhat wilt thou give n1e? I have slain thine 
enemy who would haye put thee to death had he lived;" 
and he asked to be made knight. Louis answered not a 
word. Some of the cr
1s:lC1("r
 present urged him to satisfy 
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the desire of tbe emir who had in his power the decision ot 
their fate. " I will never confer knighthood on an infidel," 
said Louis, "let the en1Ïr turn Christian; I will take hiln away 
to France, enrich him, and make him knight." It is said 
th:lt, In their admiration for this piety and this indomitable 
firmness, the elnirs had at one time a notion of taking Lou]s 
himself for sultan in the place of hiIn whom they had just 
slain; and this report was probably not altogether devoid of 
foundation, for, SaIne time afterwards, in the intimacy of 
the conversations between then1, Louis one day said to J oin- 
vi11e, "Think you that I would have taken the kingdom of Baby- 
lon, if they had offered it to me ?" "'''hereupon I told him," 
adds J oinville, "that he would have done a tnad act, seeing 
that they had st1Ïn their lord; and he said to Jne th:lt of a 
truth he would not have refused." However that may be, 
the conditions agreed upon with the late Sultan ivlalek-Moad- 
daJn were carried out; on the 7th of I\Iay, 1250, Geoffrey de 
Sargines gave up to the emirs the keys of Datnietta; and the 

1ussulma!tS entered in tUlnultuously. The king was waiting 
aboard his ship for the payment which his people were to 
Blake for the release of his brother the Count of Poi tiers ; 
and, when he saw approaching a bark on which he recognized 
his brother, "Light up! light up!" he cried instantly to 
his sailors; which was the signal agreed upon for setting out. 
j\.nd leaving forthwith the coast of Egypt, the fleet which bore 
the ren1ains of the Christian army made sail for the shores of 
Palestine. 
The king, having arrived at St. Jean d' Acre on the 14th 
of 
:Iay, 1250, accepted, without shrinking, the trial iInposed 
upon hiln by his unfortunate situation. He saw his forces 
20nsjderably reduced; and the majority of the crusaders left 
to him, even his brothers themselves, did not hide their ardent 
desire to return to France. He had that virtue, so rare 
amongst kings, of taking into consideration the wishes of his 
comrades, and of desiring their free assent to the burden he 
asked them to bear with him. He assembled the chief of 
them, and put the question plainly before them. "The Queen, 
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my mother," h
 said, "biddeth Ine and prayet11 m
 to g-et n1e 
hence to France, for that IllY kingdom hath neither peace nor 
truce with the King of England. The folk here tell nIe that, 
if I get me hence, this land is lost, for none of those that be 
then
 will dare to abide in it. I pray you, therefore to give it 
thought, for it is a great matter, and I grant you nine days for 
tD answer Ine whatever shall seeln to you good." Eight rbys 


,cr, they returned; and Guy de l\Lluvoisin, speakin
 in their 
name, said to the king: "Sir, your brothers and the rich ll1cn 
who be here have had regard unto your condition, and th
y 
see that you cannot remain in this country to your own and 
your kingclOll1'S honour, for of all the knights \vho came in 
your train, and of whom you l
d into Cyprus 2300, there re- 
ll1ain not 100 in this city. vVhèrefore they ùo counsel you, sir, 
to get you hence to France and to proviùe troops and money 
wherewith you may return speedily to this country to take ven- 
geance on these enclnies of God who have kept you in prison." 
Louis, without any discussion, interrogated all present, one 
after another, and all, even the pope's legate, agreed with Guy 
de Nlauvoisin. " I was seated just fouiL:enth, facing the 
legate," says J oin,'ille, "and when he asked me how it s
emed 
to 111e, I answered hiu1 that if the ki:lg could hold out SJ far 
as to keep the field for a year, he would do hill1self great 
honour if he remained." Only two knights, \VilliaIn de Beau- 
mont and Sire de Chatenay, had the courage to support the 
opinion of J oinville, which was bolder for the tilne being, but 
not less indecisive in respect of the inllnediate future than the 
contrary opínion. " I have heard you out, sirs," said the king: 
" and I will answer you, within eight d3.Ys from this time, 
touching that which it shall please me to do." " Next Sun.. 
day," says J oinvilIc, "we caIne again, all of us, before the 
king. 'Sirs,' said he, , I thank very much all those who have 
counselled 111e to get l1le gone to France, anù Jik
\Vise those 
who have counselled me to bide. But I have bethought me 
that, if I bide, I see no danger lest my kingdom of France 
be lost, for the queen, my lTIother, hath a many folk to defend 
it. I have noted likewise that the barons of this land do say 
29 
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that, if I go hence, t!le kingd01n of J erlls1.1e!
 is lost. At no 
price will I suffer to be lost the kingdom of Jerusalem, which 
I Caine to guard and conquer. My resolve, then, is that I 
bide, for the present. So I say unto you, ye rich men who 
are here, and to all other knights who shall have a nlind to 
bide with Ine, come and speak boldly unto me, and I will give 
ye so much that it shall not be my fault if ye have no mind 
to bide.' " 
Thus none, save Louis himself, dared go to the root of the 
question. The Inost discreet advised hiln to depart, only for 
the purpose of coming back, and recolnlnencing what had 
been so unsuccessful; and the boldest only urged him to re- 
main a year longer. N one took the risk of saying, even after 
so many mighty but vain experiments, that the enterprise 
was chimerical, and must be given up. Louis alone was, in 
word and deed, perfectly true to his own absorbing idea of re- 
covering the Holy Sepulchre fron1 the Mussulmans and re- 
establishing the kingdom of Jerusalem. His was one of those 
pure and majestic souls, which are almost alien to the world 
ill which they live, and in which disinterested passion is so 
strong that it puts judgJ11ent to silence, extinguishes all fear 
and keeps up hope to infinity. The king's two brothers em- 
barked with a numerous retinue. How nlany crusaders, 
knights or men-at-anns, reInained with Louis, there is nothing 
to show; but they were, assuredly, far from sufficient for the 
attainment of the two-fold end he had in vie,,', and even for 
ensuring less grand results, such as the deliverance of the 
crusaders still remaining prisoners in the hands of the Mus- 
5ul'llanS, and any thing like an effectual protection for the- 
Christians settled in Palestine and Syria. 
Twice Louis believed he was on the point of accomplishinÉ, 
his desire. Towards the end of 1250, and again, in 1252, the 
Sultan of Aleppo and D
mascus, and the Emirs of Egypt, being 
engaged in a violent struggle, Inade offers to h
m, by turns, of 
restoring the kingdom of Jerusalem if he would form an act- 
ive alliance with one or the other party against its enen1ies. 
Louis sought means of accepting either of these offers without 
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neglecting his previous engagements, and without compromis- 
ing the fate of the Christians still prisoners in Egypt, or living 
it1 the territories of Aleppo and Dan1ascus; but, during the 
negotiations entered upon with a view to this end, the 1\1us- 
sulmans of Syria and Egypt suspended their differences, and 
made common cause against the ren1nants of the Christian 
crusaders; and all hope of re-entering Jerusalem by these 
means vanished away. Another time, the Sultan of Damas- 
cus, touched by Louis's pious perseverance, had word sent to 
him that he, if he wished, could go on a pilgrimage to J erusa- 
lem and should find himself in perfect safety. "The ki ng," 
says J oinville, "held a great council; and none urged him to 
go. It was shown unto him that if he, who was the greatest 
king in Christendom, performed his pilgrimage without deliver- 
ing the Holy City from the enemies of God, all the other kings 
and other. pilgrims who came after hitn would hold them- 
selves content with doing just as much, and would trouble theln- 
selves no more about the deliverance of Jerusalem." He was 
reminded of the example set by Richard Cæur de Lion, who 
sixty years before, had refused to cast even a look upon J eru- 
salem, when he was unable to deliver her from her enemies. 
Louis, just as Richard had, refused the incomplete satisfaction 
which had been offered hiln, and for nearly four years, spent 
by him on the coasts of Palestine and Syria si nce his depart- 
ure from Damietta, from 1250 to 1254, he expended, in slnall 
works of piety, sympathy: protection, and care for the future 
of the Christian populations in Asia, his time, his strength, 
his pecuniary resources, and the ardour of a soul which could 
not remain idly abandoned to sorrowing over great desires 
unsatisfied. 
An unexpected event occurred and brought about all at 
once :-_ chang
 in his position and his plans. At the com- 
mencelnen
 of the year 1253, at Sidon, the ramparts of which 
he was engaged in repairing, he heard that his mother, Queen 
Blanch(), had died at Paris on the 27th of November, 1252. 
"He made so great mourning thereat," says J oinville, "that 
for two days no speech · could be gotten of him. After that 
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he sent a chanlber-man for to fetch me. When I came before 
him, in his chamber where he was alone, so soon as he got 
sight of Ine, he stretched forth his anns, and said to me, 'Oh, 
seneschal, I have lost my mother!'" It was a great loss 
both for the son and for the king. Imperious, exacting, jeal- 
ous, and often disagreeable in private life and in the bosom 
of her family, Blanche was, nevertheless, according to all con.. 
temporary authority, even the least favourable to her, "the 
most discreet woman of her time, with a mind singularly quick 
and penetrating, and with a man's heart to leaven her woman's 
sex and ideas; personally magnanimous, of indomitable en.. 
ergy, sovereign mistress in all the affairs of her age, guardian 
and protectress of France, worthy of comparison with Sem- 
iramis, the most eminent of her sex." From the time of 
Louis's departure on the crusade as well as during his minor- 
ity she had given him constant proofs of a devotion as intelli- 
gent as it was impassioned, as useful as it was masterful. 
All letters from France demanded the speedy return of the 
king. The Christians of Syria were themselves of the same 
opinion: the king, they said, has done for us, here, all he 
could do; he will serve us far better by sending us strong 
reinforcements from France. Louis embarked at St. Jean 
d'Acre, on the 24th of April, 1254, carrying away with him, 
on thirteen vessels, large and small, Queen Marguerite, his 
children, his personal retinue, and his own more immediate 
men-at-arms, and leaving the Christians of Syria, for their 
protection in his name, a hundred knights under the orders of 
Geoffrey de Sargines, that comrade of his in whose bravery 
and pious fealty he had the most entire confidence. After 
two months and a half at sea, the king and his fleet arrived, 
on the 8th of July, 1754, off the port of Hyères, which at that 
time belonged to the Empire and not to France. For two 
days Louis refused to land at this point; for his heart was 
set upon not putting his foot upon land again save on the soil 
of his own kingdom, at Aigues- Mortes, whence he had, six 
years before, set out. At last he yielded to the entreaties of 
the queen and those who were about him, landed at H yères, 
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passed slowly through France, and made his solemn entry 
into Paris on the 7th of September, 1254. "The burgesses 
and all those who were in the city were there to meet him, 
clad and bedecked in all their best according to their condi- 
tion." If the other towns had received him with great jOYf 
Paris evinced even more than any other. For several days 
there were bonfires, dances, and other public rejoicings, 
which ended sooner than the people wished ; for the king, 
who was pained to see the expense, the dances, and the 
vanities indulged in, went off to the wood of Vincennes to put 
a stop to them. 
So soon as he had resumed the governlnent of his king- 
dom, after six years' absence and adventures, heroic indeed, 
but all in vain for the cause of Christendoln, those of his 
counsellors and servants who lived most closely with him and 
knew him best were struck at the same tilne with what he had 
remained and what he had become during this long and cruel 
trial. "When the king had happily returned to France, how 
piously he bare hÍInself towards God, how justly towards his 
subjects, how compassionately towards the afflicted, and how 
hUlnbly in his own respect, and with what zeal he laboured to 
make progress, according to his power, in every virtue, all 
this can be attested by persons who carefully watched his 
manner of life, and who knew the spotlessness of his con- 
science. It is the opinion of the most clear-sighted and the 
wisest that, in proportion as gold is more precious than silver, 
so the manner of living and acting which the king brough 
back froln his pilgrimage in the Holy Land was holy and new, 
and superior to his former behaviour, albeit, even in his 
youth, he had ever been good and guileless, and worthy of 
high esteem." These are the words written about St. Louis 
by his confessor Geoffrey de Beaulieu, a chronicler, curt and 
simple even to dryness, but at the same tin1e well informed. 
An attempt will be made presently to give a fair idea of the. 
character of St. Louis's governlnent during the last fifteen 
years of his reign, and of the place he fills in the history of 
the kingship and of politics in France; but just now it is 
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only with the part he played in the crusades and with what 
became of them in his hands that we have to occupy our at. 
tention. For seven years after his return to France, from 1254 
to 1261, Louis seemed to think no n10re about them, and there 
is nothing to show that he spoke of them even to his 1110St 
intimate confidants; but, in spite of his apparent cahnness, 
he was living, so far as they were concerned, in a continual 
ferment of imagination and internal fever, ever flattering hin1- 
self that some favourable circumstance would call hilll back 
to his interrupted work. And he had reason to believe that 
circumstances were responsive to his wishes. The Christians 
of Palestine and Syria were a prey to perils and evils which 
became more pressing every day; the cross was being hum- 
bled at one time before the Tartars of Tchingis-Khan, at 
another before the Mussulmans of Egypt; Pope Urban was 
calling upon the King of France; and Geoffrey de Sargines, 
the heroic representative whom Louis had left in St. Jean 
d' Acre, at the head of a small garrison, was writing to hilll 
that ruin was imlninent and speedy succour indispensable to 
prevent it. In 1261, Louis held, at Paris, a parliament at 
which, without any talk of a new crusade, measures were taken 
which revealed an idea of it: there were decrees for fasts 
and prayers on behalf of the Christians of the East and for 
frequent and earnest military drill. In 1263, the crusade was 
openly preached; taxes were levied, even on the clergy, for 
the purpose of contributing towards it; and princes and 
barons bound themselves to take part in it. Louis was all 
approval and encouragement, without declaring his own in- 
tention. In 1267, a parliament was convoked at Paris. The 
king, at first, conversed discreetly with SOlne of his barons 
about the new plan of crusade; and then, suddenly, having 
had the precious relics deposited in the Holy Chapel set 
before the eyes of the asselnbIy, he opened the session by 
ardently exhorting those present" to avenge the insult which 
had so long been offered to the Saviour in the IloIy Land 
and to recover the Christian heritage possessed, for our sins, 
by the infidels," Next year, on the 9th of February, 1268, at 
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a new parliament assembled at Paris, the king took an oath 
to start in the month of l\Iay, 1270. 
Great was the surprise, and the disquietude was even 
greater than the surprise. The kingdonl was enjoying abroad 
a peace and at home a tranquillity and prosperity for a long 
time past without example; feudal quarrels were becoming 
more rare and tenninating more quickly ; and the king pos- 
sessed the confidence and the respect of the whole population. 
\Vhy compromise such advantages by such an enterprise, so 
distant, so costly, and so doubtful of success? Whether 
from good sense or from displeasure at the burdens imposed 
upon them, lnany ecclesiastics showed symptoms of opposi- 
tion, and Pope Clement IV. gave the king nothing but ambig- 
uous and very reserved counsel. \Vhen he learn t that Louis 
was taking with hiITI on the crusade three of his sons, aged 
respectively twenty-two, eighteen, and seventeen, he could not 
refrain from writing to the Cardinal of St. Cécile: "It doth 
not strike us as an act of well-balanced judgment to impose 
the taking of the cross upon so many of the king's sons, and 
especially the eldest; and, albeit we have heard reasons to 
the contrary, either we be much mistaken or they are utterly 
devoid of reason." Even the king's personal condition was 
matter for grave anxiety. His health was very much enfee- 
bled; and several of his most intimate and n10st far-seeing 
advisers were openly opposed to his design. He vehemently 
urged J oinville to take the cross again with hinl; but J oinvillc 
refused downright. "I thought," said he, " that they all COITI- 
mitted a lTIortal sin to advise hin! the voyage, because the 
whole kingdom was in fair peace at hOlne and with all 
neighbours, and, so soon as he departed, the state of the 
kingdom did naught but worsen. They also committed a 
great sin to advise hilll the voyage in the great state of 
weakness in which his body was, for he could not bear to 
go by chariot or to ride; he was so weak that he suffered 
me to carry him in my arms fronl the hotel of the Count 
of Auxerre, the place where I took leave of him, to the 
Cordeliers. .And neverthc1 ess, weak as he w
s, had he r
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mained in France, he might have lived yet a while and wrought 
much good." 
.A.11 objections, all warnings, all anxieties came to nothing 
in the face of Louis' fixed idea and pious passion. He started 
from Paris on the 16th of March, 1270, a sick man almost 
already, but with soul content, and probably the only one 
without misgivings in the midst of all his comrades. It was 
once n10re at Aigues-Mortes that he went to embark. All 
was as yet dark and undecided as to the plan of the expedi- 
tion. Was Egypt, or Palestine, or Constantinople, or Tunis, 
to be the first point of attack ? Negotiations, touching this 
subject, had been opened with the Venetians and the Genoese 
without arriving at any conclusion or certainty. Steps were 
taken at hap-hazard with full trust in Providence and utter 
forgetfulness that Providence does not absolve men from 
foresight. On arriving at Aigues- Mortes about the Inic1dle of 
May, Louis found nothing organized, nothing in readiness, 
neither crusader') nor vessels; every thing was done slowly, 
incompletely, and with the greatest irregularity. At last, on 
the 2nd of July, 1270, he set sail without anyone's knowing 
and without the king's telling anyone whither they were go. 
ing. It was only in Sardinia, after four days' haIt at Cagliari, 
that Louis announced to the chiefs of the crusade, assembled 
aboard his ship the Mountjoy, that he was making for Tunis 
and that their Christian work would comlnence there. The 
King of Tunis (as he was then called), l\loharnlned Mostan- 
ser, had for some time been talking of his desire to become 
a Christian, if he could be efficiently protected against the 
seditions of his subjects. Louis welcomed with transport 
the prospect of l\lussulman conversions. " Ah !" he cried, 
"if I could only see myself the gossip and sponsor of so great 
a godson! " 
But on the 17th of July, when the fleet arrived before 
Tunis, the admiral, Florent de Varennes, probably without 
the king's orders and with that want of reflection which was 
conspicuous at each step of the enterprise, immediately took 
possession of the harbor and of SOlne rrunisian vessels as 
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THE CR.USADES, THEIR DECLINE AND END. 457 


prize, and sent word to the king that he had only to support 
him and that the disembarcation of the troops might be 
effected in perfect safety." Thus war was commençed at the 
very first moment against the Mussulman prince whom there 
had been a promise of s
ing before long a Christian. 
At the end of a fortnight, after some fights between the 
Tunisians and the crusaders, so much political and military 
blindness produced its natural consequences. The reinforce- 
ments promised to Louis, by his brother Charles of Anjoll, 
king of Sicily, had not arrived; provisions were falling short; 
and the heats of an African summer were working havoc 
amongst the army with such rapidity that before long there 
was no time to bury the dead, but they were cast pell-mell 
into the ditch which surrounded the camp, and the air was 
tainted thereby. On the 3rd of August Louis was attacked 
by the epidemic fever, and obliged to keep his bed in his tent. 
He asked news of his son John Tristan, count of Nevers, who 
had fallen ill before him, and whose recent death, aboard the 
vessel to which he had been removed in hopes that the sea- 
air might be beneficial, had been carefully concealed from 
him. The count, as well as the Princess Isabel, married to 
Theobald the Young, king of Navarre, was a favourite child 
of Louis, who, on hearing of his loss, folded his hands and 
sought in silence and prayer some assuagement of his grief. 
His malady grew worse; and, having sent for his successor 
Prince Philip (Philip the Bold), he took from his hour-book 
some instructions which he had written out far him, with his 
own hand and in French, and delivered them to him, bidding 
him to observe them scrupulously. He gave like\vise to his 
daughter Isabel, who was weeping at the foot of his bed, and 
to his son-Ìn-Iaw the King of Navarre, some writings which 
had been intended for them, and he further charged Isabel 
ta deliver another to her youngest sister Agnes, affianced to 
the Duke of Burgundy. "Dearest daughter," said he, "think 
well hereon: full many folk have fallen asleep with wild 
thoughts of sin, and in the morning their place hath not 
known them." Just after he had finished satisfying his pater- 
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naI solicitude, it was announced to him, on the 24th of 
August, that envoys from the Emperor 11ichael Palæologus 
had landed at Cape Carthage, with orders to demand his 
intervention with his brother Charles, king of Sicily, to deter 
him from making war on the but lately re-established Greek 
empire. Louis summoned all his strength to receive theln in 
his tent, in the presence of certain of his counsellors, who 
were uneasy at the fatigue he was imposing upon himself. 
"I promise you, if I live," said he to the envoys, "to co- 
operate, so far as I may be able, in what your master delnands 
of me; meanwhile, I exhort you to have patience, and be of 
good courage." This was his last political act, and his last 
concern with the affairs of the world; henceforth he was 
occupied only with pious effusions which had a bearing at one 
time on his hopes for his soul, at another on those Christian 
interests which had been so dear to him all his life. He kept 
repeating his customary orisons in a low voice; and he was 
heard murmuring these broken words: "Fair Sir God, have 
mercy on this people that bideth here, and bring them back 
to their own land I Let them not fall into the hands of their 
enemies, and ltt them not be constrained to deny Thy name I" 
And at the same time that he thus expressed his sad reflec- 
tions upon the situation in which he was leaving his army 
and his people, he cried from time to time, as he raised hÏIn- 
self on his bed, " Jerusalem! Jerusalem ! We will go up to 
Jerusalem I" During the night of the 24th-25th of August 
he ceased to speak, all the time continuing to show that he 
was in full possession of his senses; he insisted upon re- 
ceiving extreme unction out of bed, and lying upon a coarse 
sack cloth covered with cinders, with the cross before hiln; 
and on Monday, the 25th of August, 1270, at 3 p.m., he de- 
parted in peace, whilst uttering these his last words: "Father, 
after the example of the Divine Master, into Thy hands I 
comnlend my spirit 1 " 
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